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A 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL 

ORAMMAR* 

Of Language, 

IjANGUAGE, in its most eslensive sense, is the instru- 
meTxt or means of commtinicating ideas and aiTections of 
^e mind and body, from one animal to another, In this 
sense, brutes possess the powers of language ; forbjr^ar- 
i^ous isarticiilate saunds, they make known their wants, 
d^ires, aad sufferings. Thus the neighing of the horse, 
the lijwing of the ox, the cackling and chirping of birds^ 
cOBstitute the language of those animals ; and each re- 
spective species understand instmctively their own pecu- 
hikr language. The signs made by deaf and dumb pe^ 
jfke form also a kind of imperfect hmguage ; and even the 
looks when made to express ideas and affections, speak anr 
intelligible langURge. 

As brutes have few affections or ideas, and little neces- 
sity for commaaicatiiig them, their language consists in a 
few inarticulate &onm\s, 'But in:in, being a rational imi- 
maL capable of acquiring;, and lyf learning to communic^e 
numberless ideas, is fuinisiicd with suitable orgies for 
uttering an ind<*finite variety of sounds to efxpress lih 
ideas ; and the modulations of his voice, in the distinct 
utterance of sounds, constitute what are denominated «rr- 
tieuktU sounds. 
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Division of Language. 

Language is of two kinds, q^oken and written. The 
elements of spqkeii Umgi^ige are articulate soiaids utter- 
ed by the voice, which is formed by the air issuing through 
the glottis, a small ajperture in the wind pipe, and modu- 
lated by articulations of the throaty tongue, palate, teeth, 
lips, and nostrils. This is the original and proper sense 
of the word, language. 

But as sounds are fleeting, and not capable of being 
communicated to a great distance, if men had no o^er 
means of communicating their thoughts, their intercourse 
would be limited to a sniall compass, an<r their ideas would 
be entrusted to memory and tradition only ; by which 
.they would soon be obscured, perverted, or ftrgotten. 
Hence the invention o^ characters to represent sounds* 
exhibit them to the eye, and render th^m duraUe* This 
was the origin o{ written language. The elements of this/ 
hmgns^e are letters or characters^ which, by consent of 
m^a^ and common u^^tge, are combined into words, and 
made to represent ihe artieuiate sounds uttered by the 
voice; These characters being easily inscribed or &»- 
l^ved upon durable substances, as paper, parchment, 
wood and stone, render language permanent, and oapa* 
hie of being transmitted from age to age, and of beioyi 
Ciommunicated over the habitable globe. Of this art, it 
is not easy to decide which deserves to be nu^t admired« 
the difikultf^i the ingenuity, or the usefulness of the in- 
vention. 

Of Grammm'* 

, Geammab^, as a science, treats of the natural connection 
betwe^ ideas, and words which m the signft of ideas, 
wd developes the principles which are coinmon to all 
languages. These principles are not arbitrary^ nor sub- 
ject to chaage, but fixed and permanent ; being founded 
on facts and distinctions established by nature. Thus the 
distinction between the sexes ; between things and their 
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qoidtties ; betweea the nameft of substances and of their 
actioos or motions; betweeti linhy and plurality; be- 
tween the present, past and future time, and some other 
di^inbtitfhs at*e {oiinRed iii natttirfe, arid give rise tb difi^rient 
ijfeciei of #ottls, aiiS id rutiohk Irifiections iri dl kngda- 
ges. 

' the ^t8AS# of k pttttihtiUt fkiigda^e fs i systfeU of 
geH^rd prikc^tes, derived from n^iitiral distinctions of 
#01^8; ttrd ofpdhtieti^r ri$tei\ deditced fVoiii the ciistbiii- 
tihptt^ 6£ «pfeecb, ib the niiitibn iisibg, that tain^u^e. 
These usa^s dre iri6stly arbftrai^, or of acddcntal ori- 
gin ; btit when they hecotHe comnioh tb a nstiion, the;jr 
are to be considered as established^ and received sts i*ale8^ 
bf the highest atittority. 

A rule; tfa^fefore, is aii d^tablishied fbhn of coristruc- 
tion in a particular class of words. ^ Thus the usbat kdAt- 
tibn 6ti bir e», to a noun, to deiiot^^^^pluniiity, bdng a gen- 
eral prsictke, constitutes a rule. 

An exception la a riite, is the deviation of certaih 
Words froin the cdtnmon construction. Thbs man, if 
fegalariy formed in the plural, i^^ould be mans ; but cus- 
tom haiving listablished the use of *nen as its plural, the 
word is an exception to the general rule. 

Graimmar is cdmmonly divided into four parts-^rthbg- 
raphy , etyiidlbg:^ , syntai sind prosody. ^ 

Ortho^aphy treats of the letters, tHfeit pothers and 
combinatioh's id sjrilsibles ; or, it teaches the true Manner 
of writing i^ords, called spelling. 

Etymolbgy treats of the derivatioh of words fv6xd theit 
radicals or primiti^es^ ahd of their variotis inflections and 
ibbdificatibns tb express person, number, ci»e, sex, tiin^ 
and mode. 

Syntax elpliiiris the true modb of donstructing senten- 
ces. 

Prosody irfeats of the qiiantity br abcent of ^ryjlables anfl 
th^ laws of versification. 

N«TB~in thifl eoBifivlatfon, the only fOlrfeeti tt^tfed at^, H pwt 
of «t jaelogyf and lyatex and pratod j, 

► 1* * 
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Of Letters, 

The elements, or first priaciples ^f language, are artic- 
ulate sounds, and letters or char^ters, which represent 
diem. 

There are in the EngUsh hmgos^ tweoiy-six hMten, 
which represent sounds or articulations : A. a. — B. b. — 

C, c— D- d — ^E. e,— F. t-^. g.— H. h.— I. i J. j 

K. k.— L. L— M. m.— N. n,— O. o.— P. p.— 4t q—K. n 
S. 8.— T. t—U. u,— V. v.— W. w.-^X. X.—Y. y.— 
Z. z.. Of these, J and X represent a combination of ar- 
ticolations. 

Letters are of two kinds — vowels and articulations ; or, 
mi^re 8tfU^» of three kinds — vowels, articulations and 
aspirates. 

A vowel is a vocal er open sound ; or a simple sound, 
uttered by opening the mooth in a particular manner* 
A simple sound is one which is be^un and continued at 
pleasure, with the same position of the organs, as — a, e^, 
o, and the broad a or am ; the Italian a as in ^ther, and 
oa, which in English represents the Italian u and French 

Ab articulation is the forming of a Joint — ^a jointing or 
closing of the organs of speech ; by which the voice is 
wholly or partially intercepted.^ 

A close articulation entirely and instantly interrupts the 
utterance of sound, as — w, p, <, in the syllables, ««i, «/?, 
0t. These letters are therefore called pure mutes. A 
less close articulation admits a small prolongatiou of 
sound, as b, d, g, as in the syllables, eh^ ed, eg* These 
are called impure mutes. 

Imperfect articulations do not completely interrupt all 
sound. Some of them admit of a kind of hum ; others of 
a hissing sound ; others of a breathing, which may be con- 
tinued at pleasure. Of this kind are the following letters: 
f/*, el; «OT, «», cr, es, ez, esh^ elk. These are* therefore 
called senU'VOwels. 

* Latin artUtUat'^t (rom arHcuhUi a joiot « 
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His a mark of breatbiog, and may be caUed an cupi- 

rate. 

Articulations precede or follow voweU, as in ol, go, 
ilush. They therefore determine the maBoer of be* 
ginning and ending vocal «ounds. But even when they 
produce no sound, they so modify the manner of uttering 
vowels, as to aid in forming distinct words. Thus in bai^ 
jrop, cap, we hear the same vowel, but the articuiationi 
which succeed or follow that sound, form with it different 
words, that may be distinguished as far as the voice can 
be heard. 

An attietdate sound is properly a sound which is pre- 
ceded or followed by a closing of the organs ; but we ex- 
tend the signification to sounds formed by organs capable 
of articulation, that is, by the human organs of speech. 

The great difference between men and brutes, in the 
utterance of sound by the mouth, consists in the power of 
articulation in man, and the entire want of it in brutes. 

On articulation, therefore, depends the formation of 
syllables and words. It is the basis of human speech or 
language, and the faculty of articulation is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic and privilege of man. 

All men, having similar organs of speech, use nearly 
Hie same articulations. Hence the same simple letters, 
or letters with the same powers, occur, with slight differ- 
ences, in all languages. The compound letters, or com* 
^binations of sound, are subject to greater variety. 

Articulations formed by the lips are called iatuU letters, 
Qgflabied^y lip^etters, from the Latin labiwm\, a Ifp. Such 
are h^ l^ i»v p< v* Thttie formed by the tongue and teeth, 
are called dental letters^ of dentals^ from the Latin dtns, 
a tooth. Such are d, r, tk^ s and z. The two laitter are 
also denoniinated sihilatU letters^ or ubUanl^y froo^ the 
Latin sibiloy to hiss. Letters formed by the too^ie Mrf 
palate, are called />a/a^a/ letters, or palatals, mg, \ /, «n 
The two former, when they represent a deep utteraeee 
of sound from tbejthroat, may be called gutturals* 

When an . articulation occasions a sound throogh the 
nose,, it is called a nasal letter. Such are m, », and ng 
iti ins[. 
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J, in BtigtesBy represents tfr^ soimdB of d and sdfl ^. 
H represents the sounds of k and s. 

A ^li^bofn]^ ik (fie uM6'ii of two yow^ls, Wtiicfi dfe so 
i^Kfly ttt^ed iti siic^essi^fr, si^ fc? be considered atf 
ftVriiIng" 0tfe ifBAle; as of, and ojf, m v&iee,jop 

J^UipH^oig is di^ tnron' of three yoWel£f» sH' iir tf^ni. 

Biymlogy;, 

CLjraSlFICATldlf OF WOEOB; 

Woi^ps are naturally divided into two Classes, priiia* 
«y abd secondary. ..... j^ 

. The j^rst class consists of words which are essential to 
ihe Language of men ; on which other words depend, or 
to which they aire addep as auxiliaries. In this class are in- 
cluded the J^oun or Name^ and the veri. These two 
species of words are so necessary to a communication of 
ideas, that no complete sentence or proposition can be 
formed without (he use of both, unless .when a substitute 
is used A>r a naine. Thus, the «uii shines ^ is a complete 
sentei^ce, containing a name and a verb ; but remove ei- 
ther of them, and the proposition U destroyed. From 
the importance of these wonis, as well as from their being 
^dicnis, from which, many or most other words are form* 
ed, they are here denominated Primary^ or the Primary 

pARTtf^OF SPEECla 

The . stimid class consists of words of secondary or sub- 
Oi*diifate use, or of stich as are dependent on other wonk 
in construction. Of these there ure sseveral species. 

til. Words' which supply the place of other words and 
df t^Mences,' which are here calledpnmotiinf or suhHitutes. 

td, ytar^B which express the quaiitfes of things, and 
WMchf therefore are attached to the names of those things. 
The^e ftr^ here called a:djtctives^ aiirihutts or dttAhutii>es 
These aiNs priimrg words in point of importance ; but 
being ne<:i<^8^)ftrily dependent on other words in construc- 
tfdU, ih^y a¥e her^ ranked with the seconddry. 

3d. W6r<fe f^hich modify the sense of other words by 
expressing the manner of action, or degree q[ qunYiiy. 
Tb«M are here eiAed Mlwerk or iiio<fy(er«« 
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4tli. Woadt wUch are pkn^-sd hifore oilier w«rdi, sad 
show the relation between them anil tlMW^ which precede. 
These are called prepositifms. 

5th. Words Which jotti together the pHrts of a sentence 
or of a discourse, in a regular construction. These are 
called con»ectvo€8 or conjaBctions. 

These five species of subordinate or dependent words 
are denominated secondary. 

There are therefore two clashes of words containing 
feven species or parts of speech. The first class contains 
two species. 

I. frames or J^ouns which are the si^is of our ideas <d 
whatever we conceive to exist, material and immaterial* 

II. Ferbs which express affirmatton, motion, action or 
being. 

The second class contains five species. 

III. Ptofiouns or Substitutes^ words which are used in 
the place' of other words or of sentences, 

IV. Adjeciivesov 4<lrt6iile9, "^^bich express the %«ali» 
ties of things, and ^alif j tibe action of verbs, or the seiiat 
of otker attributes and modifiers. 

V. Mbm-bs or Mod^rs, wbkt qtiBlUjf th« aettdii of 
verbs, and the sens^ of attribotes. 

TI. PrepokiiibhSy which show the relation bfetweeo 
words, and also the (ionditiob of things. 

VII. Connectives or conjunctions iW\mk unite sentences 
in construction. 

Notk. — Participles are, by some grammariaxis, considered as a 
di<ttinct part cdT speech; and they certainly have t6mh claivxs to b^ 
so considered, but f have chose to follow &s oonmiQii arrang^ometii' 
which is attended with noiacoavenieaee. 

J^alsnes or Jfouns*. 

A name or noun is that bj whieh a thing is ealled ; and 
it expresses the idea of that which exists, material ©r 
imoiaterialt'-^Of i^^rial subatapc^s, as man, horse, irfee, 
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tri)le*^f iBiBMrt^rici (hii^, us faifli, hope, love. These 
aad similar words are, by customary use, made the names 
of things which exist, or the symbols of ideas, which they 
^press without the help of any other word* 

Division of Xames, 

Names are of two kinds ; common^ or those wliich rep- 
resent the idea of a whole kind or species ; and proper 
or appropriate^ which denote individuals. Thus animal 
is a name common to all beings, having organized bodies 
and endowed with life, digestion, and spontaneous motion. 
Plant and vegetable are names of all beings which have 
organized bodies and life, without the power of spon- 
UHiej(Hi§ motion. Foml is the common name of all feather- 
ed animals which ^j— fishy of animals which live whoUy in 
water. 

On the other hand, Thomas, John, William, are prop- 
er or appropriate names, each denoting an individual of 
which there is no species or kind. London, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Rhin^, Po, Danube, Massachusetts, Hudson, 
Potomac, are also proper names, being appropriate to in- 
dividual things. 

Prefer neones however become common when they 
comprehend two or more individuals ; as, the Capets, 
the Smiths, the Fletchers — '* Two Roberts there the pa- 
gap force defy'd.'^ Hookas Tasso, b, 20. 

lAmittxHon of Mimes. 

Proper names are sufficiently dejSnite without the aid 
of another word to limit their meaning, as Boston, Balti- 
more, Savannah* Yet when certain individuals have a 
common character, or predominant qualities which create 
a similitude between them, this common character be-* 
comes in the mind a species, and the proper name of an 
individual possessing this character, admits of the defini- 
tives and of plural number, like a common name. Thus 
a €OUspiratior is called a Cataline ; and numbers of them 
C^atalinee- or ^ Catalines of their country. A distinguish' 
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tA general is called a Ce$ar-«-«n embeiit orator Ifte Cice- 
ro of hia age. 

But names, which are common to a whole kind or spe- 
cies, reqoire oflen to be limited to an individual or a cer- 
tain number of individuals of the kind or species. For 
this purpose the English language is furnished with a 
number of words, as an, or a, the, tkis^ thaty these, thoH, 
and a ikw others, which define the exieot of the significa- 
tion of common names, or point to the particular things 
mentioned. These are all adjectives or attributes, hav- 
ing a dependence on some noun expressed or implied ; 
hot some of them are used also as substitutes. Of these, 
an or a and the are never employed as substitutes, bat 
tire constantly attached to some name, or an equivalent 
word ; and from their peculinr use, have obtained the 
distinctive appellation of articles. But dejinitive is a 
more significant and appropriate term ; as they are definr 
itive attributes^ and have, gnimmatically considered, the 
like use, as, this^ that, some, none, any. 

An is simply the Saxon ane, or an, one. It was for- 
merly written an before an articulation \* but for the ease 
and rapidity of utterance, it is written and pronounced a 
before an articulation, and before a vowel which includes 
the sound of an articulation ; as, a pen, a union. It re- 
tains its primitive orthography an, before a vowel, and 
a silent articulation ; as, an eagle, an hour. 

Th is used before vowels and articulations ; but in po- 
etry , c, for the sake of measure, may be omitted, and th 
made to coalesce with a succeeding vowel, as ^Uh' em- 
broidered vest." 

RULE I. 

A noun or name, without a preceding definitive, is used, 
either in an unlimited sense, extending to the whole spe- 
cies, or, in an indefinite sense, denoting a number or quan- 
tity, but not the wholQ. — 

• " And thses gearea waerua ofslegene IX eorlas and an cyning.'* 
And this year wfere slain nine sarli and dfiekmg.-5«9on Chrm%^ p. 8t* 
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*^ The proper study of mankind » man.** Papt. 

Here nwn comprebeodfl U»e wboJe ipecies. 

<* In tbe first place, rgfoman has, in general, much CFtrof^- 
er propensity than man to the perfect disc^ai'j^e of pareo- 
tpl duties.'* Ufe of Cqwper. 

Here wmnan mA man compreheBd each the whdle spe- 
cies of its sex. 

«« From whom also I received leU€r$ to the hrethren.'* — 
4cts 22, 

' *' The men were overwhelmed by the wares, and ab- 
sorbed by the eddies. Hones, baggckge^ and dead bodi^, 
were seen floating together." 

In these passages , letters, horses, and dead bodies, with-^ 
ont a definitive, denote some^ an itidefinite number, but not 
all. So in the following sentence : 

A house is consumed by fir^—fire is extingoisbed b 
water* 

NoTK. — The rule laid down by Lowth, and traiUGribed ioNPiUcit* 
ly by his fol lowers is g^eDeral. << A substantive without any article 
to limit it, is taken in its wiieMt tense; thus man means all numkind.** 
The ejmmpUs already ^ven prore the inaccuracy of the rule. B«t 
let it be tried by other examples. 

** There ar^^Ae« that hav« wtn^, and are notstrangers to the airy 
rf^ns."— Locke, b. 3. ch. 6. 12. If the rule is just, ih»tjuhet is 
to be *' taken in its widest sense,'' then aUJUhes hare wing;s ! 

*^ When ye shall eee Jerusalem compassed with armiet' '— Wluit ! 
0U armies? »< Ther« shall be HgM in the sun"-^What ! all sigiv? 
*< Ao/ton shall rise against nalton."^ What ! every nation ? How 
the rule vanishes before the test ! 

RULE II. 

The definite an or a, heing merely one^ in its EngUsh 
orthography, and precisely synonymous with it, limits « 
common name to an individual of the species — Its sole use 
is to express tm%, s^ with respect tp number, is ibe 
npst defioit^ w^rd im^ginable^^as am .oiince, a cbui^ch^ ^ 
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9h{p, tlmt is; me ship, one church. It is used before a 
name which is iDdefinite» or applicable to any one of a 
species; as 



-*** He>^bore him in the thickest troop. 



As doth a Uon in a herd of neat." Shakuptart. 

Here a limits the sense of the word Uen^ and that of herd 
to one — but does not specify the particular one — '^ As any 
Uoa does or woald dotami^ herd." 

This definitiire is used also before names which are de* 
finite Bnd as specific as possible : as, ^* Solomon baik a 
temple." " The Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden/' London is a great commercial city. A decisive 
battle was fought ot Marengo. The English obtained a 
singular naval victory at the month of the Nile.'^ 

NOTE. 
* *M respects the primary perception and denotes individuab as 
Hnknou)n — the respects our eecoDdary perceptioos and denotes iadi* 
, vidjals as known, A leaves the individuals unascertained, whereaa 
tUe article ike ascertains the individual also.'* 

Harris' Hvrm^,tl^, S17. 

**A has an indefinite signification and means on«, with some re* 
fei*enoe to more." Johnsons Diei Onnnmar. 

**^A is used in a ya^ue sense to point oat one sing^Ie thing of til 9 
kind, in other respects indrterminnie.'** — •*« detennJne!i it to he one, 
single thing of the ki nd, leaving it stilt uncetain which, ^ * 

Lowth*8 litirodtu^hn* 

*< ^ is styled the indefinite article ; it is used in a vague lense t» 
point out one single thing of the kind, in ether respects indtiemUn^ 

So great scholars write, and so their disciples copy! But letua 
try this rule. Harris wrote^, or rather compiled from Greek Gram*> 
m»riaQf, ".4 Philosophicalloquiry concerning Universal Grammar*' 
— ^Johns- n compiled ^*ji Dictionary of the English Langu^"*<* 
Lowth wrote "./^ short Introduction to the English Grammar^* — 
Now I request some of the gentlemen, who teach the rules of these 
Grammars, to inform the world whether a, in the titles recited, de-i 
notes one tl)iDg of the kind, in other respect^ itideterminate. This 
request I presume to be a reasonable one, as it oertain)y is a deier* 
mi'ialeone. 
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N0TS.-^WIm tli0 teoM of words Is luOoiaiajr iMrtHW* %r 4b«« 
Constractioii, the definitive may be omitted a« Dulj/ to your majesty^ 
mad regmrd iar the preservatioB of ourseHvi and our posterity, re- 
qiuro tts to entreat yo«r royal att^Qtioo.'* 

It if also omitted belbre oamcs whose sifisiicatieii is ^aeraly and 
requires no limitatioo«*-«8 **uitdom is Justified of ber childr^n^'-^ 
**ang&r resteth in the bosom of Ibob." * 

. Suppose a man to have receired a severe wound, a fracture of the 
leg^, or of the skull; however indeterminate the man may be, his 
f rammari^ will hardly oonviaco htm thai a broken head or kg is « 



rerocted a huge Coleesos at Rbodes—ftomi^QS built a city 
hi Italy and called ii Rmmt — Great«Britain has • navy superior to 
any tm the ocean^^-Love to God is «n indispensable duty^Virgil 
composed an epic poem—The Earl of Chatham , was an emineul 
statesman— ^Oxygen is a substance which forms acids— the earbou« 
ic acid is a combination of oxygen and carbon — ^the air is an invis- 
ible elastic fluid— Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake in 1756— 
that is, according to our grammars, atijf iartkqtmkej uneeriain which. 

The history of ttfis word is brieiy this, .^n and oiu are the same 
Word-^ttfiy the Saxon or Enelish orthography, and one a corruption 
of the French^ un or tine. The Greek «n, the* Latin unus, that is, 
ten with the usual ending of adjectives, suul the Saxon en or anei 
ttremere dialectical differences of orthography, as are the German 
tin and the Dutch een. Before the conquest an was used in com* 
polatioa or numbering— an, twa, threo— one, two, three, &c. ; andl 
Ihe n was -used before articulations, as well as before vowels— *^Ac 
bim sffid hyra an^* — But to him said one of them — Alfred OrositUr 
kb. 6. 30. **An cyoing**-:— one king. — Sax. Chron. p. 82. This 
word was also varied to express case and gender, like the Latin imns. 
*' And thflss ymb ann£ monath" — And within this one month.*-<Saz* 
C%ron. 82. **TheoDtham anmnfrcipe waaroo*'— Who were in 
that one ship.— t6m. 98. An therefore is the original English adjeo- 
live or ordinal number one ; and was never written a until after the 
oonquest 

The conquest, with other innovationsi introduced into books the 
French un^ une, from the Latin imut; the French being the only 
ooort langoatf e for three or four centuries. But the English an 
was retained in popular usage ; and both words, or rather both or- 
thographies, maintained their ground—but the meaning of both is pre- 
eisely the same. The only differences between the words are these--* 
ih is no longer used in anthmelic or as an ordinal number-though its 
only signification ia\unUif — nor can we use on as a substitute without 
a nottn, as we do, one-John is one of them. But although an cannot, in 
these applications, be used for oruj the^latter can always be used for an. 

Hence we see that on or a is a mere adjective ; or as I should call 
it, an attribute expressing unifyj and, grammatically considered, it 
Ina no chanetor wbieb is sot oommon to every ordinal number in 
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Hie Befihitilre a is used before plural names, preceded 
by Jew or rnan^ — as a few days, a great many persons.*' 
it is also used before any cotlectiTe word, as, a dozen, • 
)»iradred, e^en when sach words are attached to ploral 
^ nonns ; as a hundred years. 

It IS remarkable timt a never precedes manjf whboot 
ihe intervention ofgrecU between them — but follows ma- 
ny, standing between this word and a name-— and what is 
equally singQlar, mtmy, the very essence of which is to 
mark plurality, will, with a intervening, i^;ree with a oane 
iB the singular number ; as 

*' Full many A gem of purest ray serene/' Grofy. 

^* Whe*^ many a to$e bud rears its blushing head.". 

Btattie. 

RULE III. 

The definitive ike is employed before names, to limit 
their signification to one or more specific things of the 

the language. It haa aot th« flpnUlntttffBct io uavkiDg ^a iodslM^' 
oiiAaieneeB of nsiaes. S«> far is this word from afiectiag tiM aoiiii, m 
re«;ard to Its definiteoess, that itf owe character of defioiteneMor i»- 
d^niteiifss', dep«itd«, like that of other attrihutei, apoa the nune lo 
which it is prefixed. * * Bring me «n apple,* ' i» indefinite -any ap- 
ple^ ^^SolosBon built a temple" — is ikfinite, as he built but ene, 
and that is known or determinate. *< Bring me two oranges,' ' it in- 
definite ; " Christ was crucified between ivoo thieves,' ^is definita 
. «>-*and so every number in the lang^uage. 

HenJDe aiso we obserTe the mistake in all English grammars, that 
« beeomes mt before a vowel. The faiciis the reverse ««'«» tMMnes 
A he^e an articvlaiien*— an being the original word. 

In the German, Dutch and French, this word is called an article 
also, but the article and the ordii^l number are not distingaished 
in orthogfrapby, and the Vord, even when absurdly called an arti- 
cle, is varied to express gender and case^— German eia, eiae, eio— 
D utch een, eene — French tm^ tme. 

* The origin of this use of ^ before many is to be nought in the 
primitire character of moMf^ which was a noon in the Gothic and 
Saxon, sjmonymous with fmtlHtuie. A many was therefore correct. 
Its use as an attribute is secondary or- derivative ; but this use caf- 
ries with it'the defimtire «^ hranoBialaiie phrafiei 
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kind, diicniiiimiM ftem otben of the same kind. Hence 
the person or thing is understood by the reader or bear- 
er, as the twelve Apostlest tAe laws of morality, 1^ rales 
of good breeding. 

This definitive is also used witb names of things wbidi 
exist alone, or which we consider as single ; as, the Jews, 
the Sun, the Globe, the Ocean— ^And also before words 
when used by way of distinction, as. the Church, the 
Temple. 

RULE IV. 

The is used rhetorically before a name in the singular 
number, to denote the whole species, or an indefinite 
number ; as ** the Jig-tree puttetb forth her green fig^.'^ 

SoL Song. 

" The almond tree shall flourish, and the graesholpper 
shall be a burden.*'— *< Or ever the eilver cord shall be 
loosed— or Ike golden honaol be broken ," kc. Ecdenaette. 

'' There loaded camels more in solemn state, 
'* And tkehi^e eUphanl^t unwieldy wei|^t." 

Hoole'i ToMo, b. 15. 

<« For here the splendid treasures otthe fiitW, 
And richest oflspring ofthe^eld combine." 

Lusiad. 2. 

** The Oiristian^ who, with pious honor, avoided the 
abominations of the circus or the theatre, found bimself 
^encompassed with infenud snares, &c. 

Gib. Rom. Emp. cfa. 15. 

*' Th0 heart likes naturally to be moved and affected." 

CampbeWs Rhet. ch. 2. 

NoTK 1. — This definitive is also used before names employed fig^ 
urativeiy in a ^neral sense, as 

** His mates their safety to the tDtnes GO&ftigti.* * Lutiad 2. 

Here vwfet caanot be understood of any particular tvovo; but 
tb« word h a melspbor for a |^U<»i4laur jJaiif^ the 6cen%. 



r 
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"NoTB SL-^Naoaea are atso restricted. in tb«ir. sig^ifimf ion l>yoth. 
<er definitives, by various attributes, and any wurds o( descriptioo 
wrhich djacrimioate one thing from another, as 

" See barbarous sations at t% gates a ttend. 

Walk in <% ligkt^ and in i% temples "bend/ * Pope's Messiah . 

** From every face he viipes 4>S every tear.'*'* Jbm. 

/. ^ The tender Jambs he raiaefip-^Mormf.'* Ihm, 

•** These s veil Ikeir prospects and. ekalt their pride,'* ' 

JU^o/theLock/ • 

** For spirits, freed irom mortal tate&, with ease 

Assame xekat oexes and wkai shapes they i^leate**^ Am. 

In addresses and exclamations, the definitive may be« and usually 
is, omitted — ^as ■" Sink down, ye mountains, and ye vallies rise"— 

** Be smooth, ye n>Gk8^$ jre rapiil floods, give way." Pope Mes, 

^' GrranriHe eomraands; your aid, O Mpaee, brbg;." fFiniii.Jbreat 

flovs % — The deftaitive ^te k used before an attrlbate, which 
M^edected from tsthcars belonging to ^^ ^ib« eliSJeot ; «« ^< The vory 
4t»me of spirit proper for being diverted with the laughable in ob> 
Jects, is so different from that which is necessary Sur |£ilosophiaing 
^sx Ibem." Campbell Rhet. 1. 2. 

A« men have occasien ia speak of a dqgle ^object, or of 
fiiro or more iocBviduals of the same ktnd, it has been found 
oecesBary to vary the noun or name, aod usuallj the ter- 
satmlion, to distraguish pluralitj from unitj. The dif- 
^rent ibrms of madA 4e ex^prass one or tnore sire called 
in Grammar, numbera ; of which there are in Engiisb^ two, 
ihe singvicar and the phnral. The singular denotes an 
indiyidiiaiyor a collection of individual -uncted. in a body; 
«6, a man, a ^hip, an office, a comf»an^, a society, a doz- 
en, The plurul denotes two or more individuals, not 
considered as a collective body; as, mea, ^ps^ offices, 
companies, societies. The plaral number is formed hj . 
the addition syf s or es to the singular. 

2* 
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RwLE 1 . When the terminating letter of a nmin wiB ad- 
mit the sound of s to coalesce with the name or the last* 
^jllable of it, $ only is added to form the plaral ; as sea, 
•eas; band, hands; pen, pens; grape, grapes; rale, Tales; 
vow, vows. 

S. When the letter s does not combine in sound witk 
Hie word or last ajllable*of it, the addition <^9 increases 
Ibe nutnber of «yUabIes ; as, hoBse, bouses ; grace, g^- 
ces; page, pages; rose, roses; Voice, voices; maze, 
mass^ei». 

5. Wh^n the name ends in x, as, ah, or ch with its 
Engliab sound, the plural is formed by adding es to the 
singular ; for a single s aft^r those letters cannot be pro- 
nounced ;. as, fox, foxes 4 glass, glasses ; brush, brushes; 
church, churches. But af\er ch with its Greek sound, 
like ky the plaral i& formed by s only ; as monarch, mon- 
archs* 

4. When a name ends with y ai^er a consonant, the 
plural is formed by dropping y and adding ies ; as, van- 
ity, vanities. Alkali has a regular plural, alkaiies. 

But after ay, ey, and oy, s only is added ; as, delay, de- 
lays ; valley, valleys; joy, joys;" money, moneys. 

Note 1-^We nometimes see valley, chinmey, money, journey, 
aud a few other9,^^itb Uke termioatioQs, writteD in the (dural with 
iu — valHef", cbimnies, &c. fi ut this irregularity is not to be virnli- 
cated. Either the sinf ular number should be written va%, or the 
plural va//«y9. The latter is preferable.* 

NoTS 3— A few English nouns deviate from the foregoiiig rule»^ 
in the formation of the plural nUatbec :— 

T - . ■ -^ — ■ ■ I ■.■— ■ ■ '■■ " ■ ' 1 ■- - a . 

* The change of ^ into iti to form the plumtl Rumbcr, may seem 
to a foreigner an odd irregularity ; bui the cause is very obvious^ 
Formerly the singular number of this class of words, ended with ie 
ins, glorie, vanitie, energic, and the addition of * made the piurstl 
glaties. Rat whether from caprice, negflig^nce, or a desire to sim- * 
plify the orthography, the termination k w:m laid aside fiir jr ui tiw. 
singular number, while the old plural iea was retained. A strange . 
incoDsislency, but by no means the only one which the progress of 
•ar language exhibits. 
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Class 1. In some names,/ in the sing;olar, is for the 
convenience of utterance, changed into v ; as, 



life 


lives 


self 


selves 


sheaf 


sheaves 


knife 


knives 


half 


halves 


shelf 


shelves 


wife 


wives 


beef 


beeves 


wolf 


wolves 


leaf 


leaves 


staff 


staves 


wharf 


wharves 


calf 


calves 


loaf 


loaves 


thief 


thieves 



Class 2. The second class consists of words which 
ore used in both numbers, with plurals irregularly form- 
ed { as. 



child 


childreii 


hypothesis 


hypotheses 


foot 


feet 


brother 


brothers or brethiea 


tooth 


teeth 


penny 


pennies or pence 


man 


men 


die 


dies or dice 


woman 


women 


pea 


peas or pease 


^x 


oxen • 


criterion 


criterions or criteria 


louse 


lice 


focus 


focuses or foci 


goose 


geese 
[)eaux 


radius 


radiuses or radii 


bean 


index 


indexes or indices 


thesis 


theses 


calx 


calxes or calces 


emphasis 


emphases 


phenomenon phenomena 


antith«s» 


antitheses 







. Pennies is used for real coins ; pence for their value ia 
computation. — Dies denotes stamps for coining ; dice^ 
pieces used in games. — Peas denotes the seeds as dis- 
tinct objects ; pease the seeds ia a mass. — Brothers is the 
plural used in common discourse ; brethren^ in the scrip- 
ture style, but is not restricted to it. 

Cherabim and Seraphim are real Hebrew plurals ; but 
such is the propensity in men to form regular inflections 
in language, that these words are used as in the singular, 
with regular plurals, cherubims, seraphims. In like 
manner, the Hebrew sii^ulars, cherub and seraph^ have 
obtained regular plurals. 

The influence of this principle is very obvious in oth-. 
er foreign words, which the sciences have enlisted iato 
our service; as may be obser>'ed in the words radius,;. 
ftvCM, todftXyitc. wfaichnow bt^% ta be used with regu-^ 
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lar Knglish plural termiDations. This tendeacy to regu- 
larity is, by all means, to be encouraged ; for a prime ear- 
cellence in language is the uniformity of its inflections, 
Tbe facts here stated will be evinced by a few authorities. 

** Vesiculated corallines are found adhering to rocks, 
shells and/«ciM«».** Encyc. art. C^raUines. 

^' Manyfttitses are deficient at the extremities." 

Dar. Zoon. Sect, 1, 3, 9. 

** Five hundred denariuses,*^ Baker^s Livy^ 4. 491. 

'* The radiations of that tree and its fruit, the principal 
Jotuses of which are in th§ Moldavia islands.*' 

Hunter^t Si, Pierrt^ voL 3. 

'' The reduction of metallic ealxes into metals.** 

Ency. art. Metallurgy, 

Se^ also Mediums Campbeirs Rhetoric, 1, 160 — Cb- 
iyxes Darwin*s Zoon. 1, 74, CfLudeoass. Phy tologia, IK, 3. 
Irises Zoon, 1 . 444. Megidiises and residuum^, 

Encyc, art. Meted. 

In authorities equally respectable, we find stamens^ 
liratums, funguses; and in pursuance of the principle, we 
nay expect to see lamens for lamina ; lamels for lamellae; 
haryte for barytes ; pyrite for pyrites ; strontiie lor stron- 
tites ; stalactite for the plural stalactites. These reforma 
are necessary to enable us to distinguish tbe singular from 
the plural number. 

Class 3. The third class of irregulars consists of such 
aa have no plural termination ; some of which represent 
ideas of things which do not admit of plurality; as rye, bar- 
ley, fiax, hemp, flour, sloth, pride, pitch, and the names of 
metak, gold, silver, tin, zink, antimony, lead, bismuth, 
^icksilver. When, in the progress of improvement. 
any thing, considered as aot susce{Uibie of plurality » is 
found to have varieties, which are distinguishable, this 
dbtinction gives rise to a plural of the tem. Thus in. 
mmAj ages our ancestors took fto* notice of differ^i ymr^ 
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^i€8 oftfheaUmiA ^.|em hud no i^oniL Bat modem 
hnproveinentg in agridiH^re have recognized varieties of 
Ibis grain, which have given the name a plaral fenn» The 
same remark is applicable to fern, clay, marl, sugar, cot- 
ton, £lc. which have plurals, formerly unknown. Other 
words may hereafter undergo a similar change. 

Other words ^f this class denote pluiality, without a 
plural termination; as cattle, sheep, swine, kine, deer, 
hose ; trout, satmon, carp, perch, and many other names 
offish. ^Fiih has a plural, bat is used in the plaral sense 
withojut the terminatioQ; as» 

•* We are to blame for eating thetejisk,^* 

Anardiariii 6. 27t. 

** The Jl^ reposed in seas and crystal floods* 
*' The beasts retired in covert of the woods." 

^ /fce&r.2, 7W. 

Cannon^ »hot and wily are nsed in a plaral sense, as 

*' One hundred cauntm wtrt knded from the fleet." 
Bwrehtn Naval Hut. 732, 

*« Several shot being fired" Ibm. 465. 

<' Severed sail of ships" thm. 426. 

In the sense in which these words are here nsed, they 
jKtrdly admit of a plural ending, 

Uiider this class may be noticed a number of words, ex* 
pressing time, distance, measure, weight and number, 
which, though admitting a plaral termination, are often, 
not to say generally, used without that termination, even 
when nsed with attributes of plurality ; such are the 
names in these expressions, two year, five mile, ten foot, 
«eveo pound, three tun, hundred, thousand, or million, 
&v^ bushel, twenty weight, &c. Yet the nnwt unletter- 
ed people never say, two minute^ three hour, five day, 
or week, or month ; nor two inch, yard or league; nor 
three ounce, grain, dram, or peck. 

We observe this practice in the Saxon. Chronicle. 
** He heold that Arcebisceop-ri«e 18 year*" — p. 59. H^ 
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heM <bat iitehbifiiiopm et^Oemfior. lo that w&A^mm- 
ter 18 used io the sfune mafiDer ; fwriy^nne «ifil«f*<-— p. 41. 
Yet ytar and vsinUr liad, in the Saxon, plural termioi^ 
tions. 

A like singularity is observable in the Latin language. 
^' Tritici quadraginta miliia modi am/* Liv, lib, 26. .4?. 
Forty thousand modiqm of wheat. ** Qjuatnor miliia poo- 
do auri," four thousand pound of gold. Ibm, 27. 10. 

Here we see the origin of our pound. OrigiBally it 
was merely weight'-^wt thoutand of gold by weighn. 
From denoting weight generally, panda became the term 
for a certain division or quantity; retaining however its 
signification of unity, and becoming an indeclinable in 
Latin. Twenty pound then, tn strictness, is twenty divia* 
ions by weight ; or as we say^ with a like abbreviation* 
P»^nty weight. These abbreviations are the wings of 
mercury. . 

The words liorse^ foot and infantry^ comprehending 
bodies of soldiers, are used as plural nouns and followed 
by verbs in the plural. Cavalry is sometimes used in 
like manner. 

Class 4. The fourth class of irregular nouns consists 
of words which have the plural termination only. Some 
of these denoting plurality, are always joined with verbs 
in the plural; as the following: 



Annals 


drawers 


lees 


customs 


archives 


downs 


lungs 


shears 


ashes 


dregs 


matins 


scissors 


assets 


embers 


mallows 


shambles 


betters 


entrails 


orgies 


tilings 


bowels 


fetters 


nippers 


tongs 


compasses 


filings 


pincers oi 


* thanks 


clothes 


i^ods 


pinchers 


vespers 
vitals 


calends 


latches 


pleiads 


breeches 


ides 


snuffers 


victuals 



Lettere in the sense of literature, may be added to the 
forgoing list. MannerSy'xd the sense of behavior ^ i8 al- 
so plural. 
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^Olhtfr w(«dft of Ms claw^ thoi^h eodias in t, are ti«ed 
either wholly in the singular namher, or in the one or 
(he other, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Amends wages conies economics 

alins billiards catoptrics mathematics 

bellows fives dioptrics mechanics 

gallows se»iioas acoustics hydraulics 
odds measles pneumatics hydrostatics 

means hysterics statics analytics 

paioa physics statistics politics 

news ethics spherics 

riches optica tactics ^ 

Of these, paitu^ riches^ and -waget^ are more usually 
considered as plural — news is always singular-— o<2<2fl and 
means are either singular or plural — ^the others are more 
strietiy singular; hrmecules is the name of a disease, ami 
til strictness, no more plural than gout or fever. Small 
p0:X!y for pocksy is sometimes considered as a plural, but it 
ought to be used as singular. Billiards has the sense of 
game, containing unity of idea; and ethics ^ physics and oth- 
er similar naimes, comprehending each the whole system 
of a particular science, do not conrey the ideas of parts 
dr particular branches, but of a whole collectiirely, a uni- 

S, and hence seem to be treated as words belonging to 
e sbgular number. 
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. Pre-eminent by so mudi odds. MiU. P. L. 4. 474. 

With every odds thy prowess I defy. 

Hoole Tas. 6. 19. 40. 

Where the odds is consideraUe. Camp* Rhet. ch. 5. 

The wages of sin is death. Bible, 
'- Much pains has been taken. Enfield Hist. Phil, ch. 2. 
liet a gaUows be made of fifty cubiU high. Bihle. 

^Oi^j^aaily iMigitf aadrea^ liagutar. 
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Here he erected a fort and a gallawf. LkuM 1. t^i. 

The riches we had in England was the slow result of 
long industry and wisdom, and is to be regained, kc. Da- 
vtnanty 2. 12. 

Maihematics informs as. Encyc: art* iirtngih of Mate- 
rieUs, 

Politics is the art of producing individoal good by gen- 
eral measures. Btddoes* Hygeia, 2. 79. 

Politics contains two parts. Locke^ vol. 2. 408. 

Locke however uses a pluml verb with ethics. ** The 
ideas that ethics are conversant about.'^-— B. 4. 12. 8. 

Pains y when preceded by much^ should always have 4 
singular verb. 

Means is so generally used in either number, every 
means, all means, this means, and these means, that au- 
thorities in support of the usage are deemed superfluous. 

Gender, 

Gender, in grammar, is a difference of termination, to 
express distinction of sex. 

There being two sexes, male nnd female^ words which 
' denote males are said to be of the masculine gender; those 
which denote females, o( feminine gender. Words ex- 
pressing things without sex, are said to be of neuter jeen- 
der. There are therefore but two genders ; yet for con- 
venience the neuter is classed with the genders ; and we 
say there are three ^ the masculine, feminine and neuter. 
The English modes of distinguishing sex are these : 

1. The regular termination of the feminine gender, is 
ess; which is added to the name of the masculine ; as lion, 
lioness. But when the word ends in or, the feminine is 
formed by retrenching a vowel, and blending two syllables 
into one ; as actor, actress. In a few words, the /eminine 
gender is represented by ix, as testatrix, fi^m testator ; 
and a few others are irregular. The following are moai 
of the words which have a- dislisicC larouBH^on for the 
feminine gender: 
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Actor 


actress 


deacon 


deaeoness 


aU>ot 


abbess 


duke 


duchess 


adulterer 


aduHress 


embassador 


embassadress 


baron 
benefactor 


baroness 
benefactress 


emperor 
tiger 


empress 

tigress 


goremor 
hero 


goveroess 
heroine 


songster 
seamster 


songstress 
seamstress 


heir 


heiress- 


viscount 


viscountess 


peer 

priest 

poet 


fe.i 'S 


jew 
lion 
master 


Jewess 
lioness 
mistress 


prince 
prophet 
shepherd 
sorcerer 


princess marquis 
prophetess patron 
shepherdess protector 
sorceress executor 


marchioness 
patroness 
protectress 
executrix 


tutor 


tutoress 


testator 


testatrix 


instructor 


instructress 


elector 


electress 


traitor 


traitress 


administrator administratrix 


count 


countess 







2. In many instances, animals, with which we have 
most frequent occasions to be conversant, have different 
words to express the different sexes; as man and womanf 
brother and sister ; uncle and aant; son and daughter ; 
boy and girl ; father and mother ; hoj»e and mare ; bull 
and cow. 

Man however is a general term for the whole race' of 
mankind ; so also, ^m'm Gomprehendatlie whole species. 
A law to restrain tmety man from an offence would com- 
prehend women and hoys ; and a law to punish a trespass 
committed by any horge, would compreh^:id all mares and 
colto. In Kke manner, goose^ thoo^ originally the nsDie 
of the female, is used generally for the whole species ^, as 
is the plural geese, 

3. When words have no distinct termination for ikke 
female sex, the sexes are distinguished by prefixing soom 
word indicating sex ; as a male rabbit, a female oppossum; 
a he goat, a she goat, a man servant, a maid servant ; a 
male-coquet; a female^'Warrior ; a cock^sparrow, a hen- 
sparrow. 
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4. In 1^1 cases, when tibe sex is safficieDtly indici^ed 
by a separate word, names nuQr be used to denote females 
without a distmct termination. Thos, although females 
are rardy soldiers, sailors, philosophers, mathematiciana 
or chemists, and we seldom have occasion to say, she ia 
a soklier, or an astronomer ; yet there is not the least iaii- 
Ipropriety in the application of these names to femalea, 
when they possess the requisite qualifications ; for Ae 
sex is clearly marked by the the word she or female^ or 
the appropriate name of the woman ; as " Joan of Arc 
WW a warrior." ** The^Amazons, were a nation of femde 
warriors." Eney, art, Amazom.^ 

5. Although the English language is phtlosophicallj 
correct in considering things without life as of neither 
gender, yet by an easy analogy, the imagination conceives 
of inanimate things as animated and distinguished by sex* 
On this fiction, called personification^ depends much of 
tiie descriptive force and beauty of poetry. In general, 
those objects which are remarkable for their strength, 
influence i and the attribute of imparting, take the mascu- 
line gender ; those which are remarkable for the more 
wild and delicate qualities, for beauty and the attribute 
•f producing, become feminine ; the sim darts his scorch* 
iBg rays ; the moon sheds her paler light. 

** Indus or Ganges rolling his broad wave," Akenside. 

" There does the soul 
Consent her soaring fancy to restrain." ibm. 

** Now miOTn her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
' Advancing^" MilumP. L. b« 5. 

•• The north east spends his rage.** Thompson. 

*Th« tarmiaaHoii or in Latin, is a coBtraction of vtr, a man; as 
<r in English is of u«r, the same word in Saxon. But in commoo 
imderstandiog^, the idea of gender is hardly attached to these ter- 
lainations ; for we add cr to words to denote an ^ent, without 11% 
Sf grater^ heater. 
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ed ' 

les I C«e. 

les 

n$ ' Case in Grammar denotes a variatioo of worcb to ec* 

^i press the relation of thiDge to each other, in EngUah, 
Q- SBiOflt of the relations are expressed by separate werds ; 
^. but the relation of property, ownership or possession, ia 
le expressed by adding « to a name, with an apostrophy; 
>r thusj John's book ; which words are equivalent to ** the 
x' book of John." This is called the Po«iet«tve Oatf. Is 
e English thei^A^fe names hare two cases only, the nommeh 
the or simple name, and the postesnve. The nafninativc 
^fore a verb and the oije€t%ve aAer a verb are not ^* 
^ . tinguished by inflections, and are to be known only by p<»- 
^ tfition or the sense of the passage. 

When the letter «, added as the sign of the possessive* 
'. will coalesce with the name, it is pronounced in the same 

syllable ; as John^s, But if it will not coalesce, it adds a 
sgrllable to the word, as Thomas's bravery, pronounced 
as if written TkomasU — ^the Church's prosperity, C^urehis 
prosperi^. These examples show the impropriety of 
retrenching the vowel ; but it occasions no inconvea* 
ience to natives. 

When words end in e$ or S3y the apostrophy is added 
without «; as'OB et^les' wings ; forrtghteotisnesB* ake. 

Pronouns or Subitituies. 

Substitutes or pronouns are of two kinds ; those 
which are used in the place of the niunes of pereons only, 
and may be called pertcma/; and those which represent 
names, attributes^, a sentence or part of a sentence, or a 
series of propositions. 
The pronouns which are appropriate to persons, are, 

[ 1, thou, you, he, she, we^ ye, and who. 

i /is used by a speaker to denote himself, and<is called 

I the^r^lj^erson of the singular number. 

[ When a speaker includes others with himself, he uses 

j w^«»This is the^r*^ person of the plural number. 
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Thau and you represent the person addressed — thou to 
solemn discourse, and you^ in common language.* These 

* As yeu was originally in the plural namb«ry grammarians insiit 
that it mu^t still be restricted to that number. Bat national nsagv 
Kjecta the arbitrary principle. The true principle, on whtdi ul 
language is built, rejects it. What fundamental rule have we to 
dispose of words, but this, that when a word signifies, en«, or unit^f, 
it belongs to the singular number? If a word, once exclusively plu- 
ral, becomes, by umversal use, the sign of individuality, it mutit take 
its place in Uie singular number. That this is a lact with you, ta 
^ved by national usage. To assian the substitute to its vert>, is in 
uvert the order of things. The vert> must follow its nominative — ^if 
that denotes unity, so does the verb. 

*< When you woi at Athens you attended the schools of the phtloi- 
ophers." Cicero Tutc, Qtt«#<. Tr4mi. b. % 

" On that happy day when you lotu given to the world.'* Dod^$ 
MatHBony Serm. 1. 

"Unless you ira* ill." Bo8wtlFtlifeofJ.JE»6d, 

** You was on the spot where your enemy was Iband kiHed.' ' Gu^ 
Ari€^s^ineHlum.b,S. 

** You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inheritance." ibm, 
b« 5. 

*^ When you was here comforting me.** Popt Lei. 

*^I am as well as when you Vfos here." Gay^s Lei. io Swi^ 

« Why waiyou glad ?" BoswelVs Hfe ofJohtmn. 

These writers did not commit mistakes in the use of the verb alter 
vou — they wrote the laguage as established by national usage — the 
l>undation of all language. So is the practice in the United Statee 
-^not merely popular usage, though this, when general, is respecta- 
hie authority ; but the practice of men of letters. 

^ Where idos you standing during the transaction ?" 

**How far was you from the defendant f" 

" How far was you from the parties?" Judge Parker. THal of 
8«ffHdge.p.b6. 

*' Was you acquainted with the defendant at College ?" Mr. Dex- 
ter. ibm. p. 60. 

** Was you there when the pistol was fired?" Mr. Qore. Ibm, 65. 

''IFiu^ttiiiBtlMCHBoe?" 4ft. Qm. Jkn. 68. 
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-tape tiie ifetmid person. In the plural, ye is tisifed id 6ol- 
emn style and you in familiar language. 

He represents the name of a male, and s^, that of a fe- 
male, who is the subject of discourse, but not ittrectly dh 
dressed. These are called the third penoUf 

jR is a subs^tute for the name of any thing of the neuter 
gender in the third person, and for a sentence. 

They is a substitiite for the names of persons or things, 
^ and foi'ms tlie third person of the plural number. 

Who is a relative or a personal j^ronoun, used to intro- 
duce a new clause or affirmation mtoi a sentence, which 
clause has an immediate dependence on the preeeding 
«Be.* Whc^ is atlso used to ask questions, and hence it is 
called an interrogdtiye. 

Which is also a relative, but is of neuter geader. It 
is also interro^itive* 

These pronouns have twocases ; the nomtnath^ which 
precedes a verb, and the objective which iblldws it. They 
«re inflected in the following manner. 



Sing, 
Nominative It 
Objective me 


Plu. 

we 

us 


Nom. - 
Obj. . 


Sing. Plu. 

- she they 

- - her them 


Nom. - - thou 
Ohj. - • thee 


ye 

you 


Nom. - 
Obj. 


- - it they 
- - it them 


Nom. - - you 
Obj. - - you 


you 
you 


Nom. - 
Obj. 


• #ho who 
- - whom whom 


Nom. - - be 
Obj. - - him 


they 
them 







•Who n called a rekUiPe^ becaase k relates to an antecedent. But 
this 18 ako true of he, »A«, they and most of the subftitutM. They 
all relate to the words which they represent. 

^Me is also used in the nominative, in popular practice — ii i$ me» 
Thi» is ooodeoiDed as bad English ; but in reality 19 an original idiom 
of the langnage, received from the prunitive Celtic inhabitants of 
£ng;]and and France, in whose laoguaee mi was the nominative moo 
6f Hie first personal^ pronoan. The French language retains the 
MHBe W0rd» from th^ feme original, in the phrase e* e$t not— it w L 
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HOTS.— MitM, tfainey lug, hMre, j^isan aiidlb«lr9» ar« w«id^«o»- 
fideml as the/i(»«e«nve case. But the three first are either attri- 
butes, and used with nouns, or thef are substitutes. The three last 
are always substitutes, »a8ed in the place of names which are under- 
atood, as may be seen in the note bdow.* 

Its and vhou have a better claim to be considered 9s a possessiF* 
case ; but as they equally well fall under the denomination of attri* 
butes, I have, for the sake of uniformity, assigned them a place with 
that part of speech. 

But it must be obserired, that althoa|[h ii and who are real sab- 
atitutes, never united to names, like attnbutes-H^ day~who man ; 
yet its and whose cannot be detached from a name ez|NreiBed or im- ~ 
plied — ^as, its shape, its figure — whose face — whose works — whose are 
they ? that is, whose works. These are therefore real attributes. 

* That msne, ihdne^ hisy yourf, hers and <Aetrt, do not constitute m 
possessive case, is demonstrable ; for they are constantly used as tfa« 
nominatives to verbs and as the objectives after verbs and preposi- 
tions, as in the following passages. <* Whether it could perform its 
tfporations of thinking and memory out of a body organized as imn 
if," — Locke^ b. 2. 27. *< In referring our ideas to those of other 
men called by the same name, oitrs rrufy he falseJ*^'^^^\i is for no 
other reason but that his agrees not with our ideasJ^* — ibm, ch. 32. 
9 tmd 10. 

^^Tou may imagine what kind of faith theirs %6as, Baeotu Umiy.in 
MeHgiwi, 

**He ran headlong into his own rain whilst he endeavoured to pre- 
cipitate oiirf." BoHngbroke, Let* to Windhmn, 

** The reason is that bis subject is generally things ; lik^trv, 00 the 
«0Otrary, is persons." Camp. Rhet* b, l.ch, 10. 

<' Tours of the 26th Oct. I have received, as I have always done 
jfMTSy with no little satisfaction." — Wyeherley to Pope. 

*< Therefore leave your forest of beasts for ours of brutes, called 
tten." Ibm. 

*^ These return so much better out of your hands than they went 
fnm mint.^^ Ibm, 

*• Your letter of the 20th of this month, like the rest of yours — ^tells 
■M with so much more wit, sense and kindness than mine can ez- 
pcees," ice. Ibm. 

** Having good works enough of your own besides to ensure yours 
and their immorality." Ibm. 

<'The omission of repetitions is but one, and the easitest part of 
yours 2^nd of my design.^ ^ Pope to Wycherhy. 
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■ In the use of substitues, it is to be remarked, tbat /, 
libou, you, ye aod we are generally employed without an 
antecedent name. When /« and the name of the peraoa 
are both employed, as they are in formal writings, oatht 
and the like, the pronouns precede the name ; as *^ I, 
Richard Roe, of Boston." In similar language, you and 
we also precede the name as **Yoa, John Dae, of New* 
York.'' ''We, Richard Roe and John Doe, of Philadel- 
I*ia." 

, You ia used by writers very indefinitely, as a substitute 
fer any person who may read the work— the mind of the 
writer imagining a person addressed. 

^* My sword and yourt are kiD.' ' Shakspettre, 

. li is needlesa to muldply proofs. We observe these pretended po9» 
Mssives uniform iy used as nominatives or objectives. To say tiiat, 
in these passages, ours, yours, theirs, and mine form a possessive case, 
is to make the possessive perform the office of a nominative case to 
Terbs, and an objective case after verbs and prepositions. — ^ mani- 
fest solecism. 

- Should it be said that a noun is understood ; I reply, this cannot 
be true, in regard to the grammatical construction; ibr supply th« 
houn for which the word is a substitute, and the pronoun must be 
changed into an adjective. " Yours of the 26th of October," be- 
«M9ftes your letter — ^*^he endeavoured to precipitate oiir«," becomes 
etir ruiVi.' ' This shows that the words are real substitutes, Uke oik' 
efs, where it stands for other men or things. 

Besides in three passages, just quoted, the word yours is join^ by 
a connective to a name in the same case ; " to ensure yours and 
their immorality.^ ^ ** The easiest part of yours and of m^ designJ* 
** My sword and yours are kin." Will any person pretend that the 
connective here joins different cases? 

Another consideration is equally decisive of this, question. If 
yours, ours, Sic. are real possessives, then the same word admits of 
two different signs of the case ; for we say correctly, **anacquamt" 
ance of yours, ours, or </ietr«" — o/* being the sign oif the possessive; 
but if the words in themselves are possessives, then there must be 
two signs of the same case, which is absurd.t 

Compare these words with a name in the possessive case— ".% 
bouse is on a hiil ; my father's is on a plain," Here father^ s is a 
real possessive case; the word house being understood; and the ad- 
dition of the noun makes no alteration in the "word father"^ ss "oty 
Other's is, or **my father's house is." 

- t This case does not compare with that of names. We say a 
"soldier of the king's" — or a soldier of the king's soldi«»-i4Kit.we 
cannot say, ^< an anquaintance o/yoar's acquaintance. 
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Heand Ali^ttveaiedlntbesaDetBdefiititeiiMiiiiQr; m 
** He seldom Kves frugally, who lives by chance." *' Bles« 
■ed are <&e^ that mourn, for they shall be comforted." 

He and f A^jf, in snch sentences, represent any per8M» 
who fall within the subsequent description. 

Who and wham are always substitutes for persona ^ and 
iwrer for things or brutes. WhoH is eqvaUy appkcable 
to persons aa to things.* 

Whoever is often employed as the nominatiire to two 
T^rhs ; as '* Whoei^er expects to find in the seri^res a 
af«cific cBrectioo lor eveiy moral doubt that arises, looks 
m more than he wiU meet with.** Foley. PkiL c^. 4. 

'^liffie, Ifcnve and his are equally well used as substitutes, 
or as attributes. *^ The silver is tniney and the gold is 
imn«." Hag. 2. 8. *' The day is thine, the nif^t idao 
is ihme.'' Ps. 74. 16. «'The lord knoweth them thai 
are Ai>." 2. Tim* 2. 19. In these examples the words, 
mine, thine, his, may be considered as substitutes — *' The 
silver is mine," that is, my silver. 

In this character the words usudly follow the verb ; but 
when empbatical, they may precede it ; as ^' His will I 
be." 2. Sam. 16. 18. Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
the power and the glory." *' Thiiu is the kingdom. 2. 
€&. 29. ll.t 

* ** WTwtt 18 rather the poetical, thao the regalar genitive of 
whieh.^^ Johnson. Lowtb also condemns the nse of wAote, in the 
neater gender, citing, at the same time, the most respectable au- 
thorities for this use — Dryden, Milton and Addison. " The ^uestioa 
whose solution I require"--"the tree whose mortal taste*'— But these 
critics seem not to have penetrated to the bottom of this usage. 
The troth is, who and its infections are a part of the primitiye Ian- 
fnage. The Latin qui,eui, quo, ^, afe the English u^Ao— guemand 
fuocf are whom and whai — ci^tu is whose. The Scots formerly wrote 
fu^ qufmi, the Saxons, hwa.-^The Germans still use wer, wessaif 
wemi the Dutch, tote, wiens, wien. In a fragment of the Laws of 
Noma, et/^tu is spelt guoius — We have this word in whose. From. 
the time of Noma, at least this genitive has been of aU genders, and 
I believe, remains so, in all branches of the Teutonic. It is better 
classed with adjectives or attributes, like hU, 

tin addition to the proofs already alleged, that these words are 
toot a possessive case, according to the usual acceptation of the 
word^ wemay remark, that imn«i thine and bis, in the passages used 
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The$e wards are also used as attributes of possession ; 
as '' Let not mine enemies triumph. *' So let thifie ene* 
JUies perish." *' And Abram removed his tent." Mine 
and thine are however not thus used in £uniliar language; 
but in solemn and elevated style, they are still used as at- 
tributes. 

**Mine eyes beheld the messenger divine." Luiiad. 
B. 2. ^ 

- There h another class of substitutes, which supply the 
place of names, attributes, sentences or parts of a sen* 
tence. 

It. 

In the following sentence, it is the substitute for a name, 
**The sun rules the day ; it illumines the earth;" here 
tr is used for ««n, to prevent a repetition oi the word. 

In the following passage it has a different use. *' The 
Jews, ii is well known, were at this time under the do- 
minion of the Romans." Partem lect. 8. Here it rep- 
resents the whole of the sentence, except the clause in 
which it stands. To understand this, let the order of the 
words be varied. *' The Jews were at this time under the 
dominion of the Romans, it [all that] is well known. 

io the text, do not stand in the place of of me, offfue, tfhim. The 
silver is of me, the gold is ofme-t the day is o/'/^«e,'the^Liord knoweth 
tbem that are of him, do not convey the same ideas, as the present 
form of expression. Of in these expreasicms, would rather imply 
proceeding from. 

Besides, the same words admit of the sign of the possessive; as, 
^ And the man of thine, whom I shall not cut off from mine altar.'* 
1 Sam. 2. 33. *' Sing to the Lord, all ye saints of his.'' Ps. 30. 4. 
•< He that heareth these sayings ofrntne.'"* Matt. 7. When we say 
'* a soldier of the king's," we mean one of the king's soldiers; and 
in the passage here cited from Samuel, "the man of thine," has a 
like sense — "the man of thy men," that is, any one of them. But 
in the passages from Psalms and Matthew, the words <^ all ye saints 
of his," "these saying^ of mine,'* are evidently meant to include 
the whole number. It is therefore impossible to resolve the«e jpassn- 
ges, without considering mine, thine and his as substitutes, \n the 
tame case^ as the nouns would be, which they represent. 
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A it a tesfimony aa g^off» to his fnemory, as ft is sin- 
golar, and almost unexampled in his circumstances, thai 
he loved the Jewish nation, and thai he gare a very deci- 
sire proof of it, by building them a synagogue.'^ ibm. 

To discorer what is represented by the first it, we 
mast inquire, what is a glorious testimony ? Why clearly 
that he loved the Jewish nation, and gave them a decisive 
proof of ft, by building them a synagogue. It then is a 
Btthstitute for those clauses of the sentence. The second 
f<, refers to the same clauses. In the latter part of the 
sentence, he gave a magnificent proof of tt — of whst f of 
what is related in a preceding clause — He loved the Jtmsh 
nation — of that he gave a decisive and magnificent proof. 
Here it represents thai member of the sentence. 

<< As for the pulling of them down^ if the affairs require 
it.'' Bacon on Ambition. Require what ?'* The pulling 
of them down"— for which part of the sentence, it is a 
substitute. 

••Shan worldly gjory, impotent and rain. 
That fluctuates like the billows of the main ; 
l^hall this with more respect thy bosom move 
Than Keaifor crowns thtit never fade above ? 
Avert it heaven." Hoole^s Taeso. 6. 6. 

Avert what ? All that is expressed in the four preceding 
lines, for aU which, it is a substitute. 

*^ And how could he do this so effectually, as by per* 
forming works, which it, utterly exceeded all the strength 
and ability of men to aocomplish." Porteus Lect, 6. 

What utterly exceeded ? To what does tt refer ? Let us 
invert the order of the words—** as by performing works 
to accomplish which exceeded all the strength of men." 
Here we find to accomplish, a verb in the infinitive, is the 
nominative to exceeded, and forihat verb, it is a substitute. 

This inceptive use of it forms a remarkable idiom of 
our language, and deserves more particular illustration. It 
stands as the substitute for a subsequent member or clause 
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of a sentence ; and k a sort of pioneer to smooth tfie way 
for the verb. Thus- *^'It is remarkal4e, iha4 the philoso- 
pher Seneca makes use of the same argament.*' Porteta 
LeeU 6. If we ask, what is remarkable? The answermnst 
be^ the fact stated in tbe last danse of the sentence* That 
this IS the real construction, appears from a transpositioii 
of the clauses *' The philosopher Seneca makes use of the 
same argument, that is remarkable.*' In this order we ob- 
serve the true use ofthat^ which is also a substitute for 
the preceding clause of the sentence, and it becomes re- 
dundant. The use then of the inceptive it appears to be 
to enable us to begin a sentence, without placing a verb 
as the introductory word ; and by the use of it and thai as 
sabstitutes for subseqfuent members of the sentence, the 
order ts inverted without occasioning obscurity. 

It is to be noticed also that this neuter substitute, it, is 
e()ually proper to begin sentences, when the name of a 
person is afterwards used; as '*iEt was John who ex- 
hibited such powers of eloquence." But if we transpose 
the words, and place who or thatj the substitute which 
begins a new clause, next after the inceptive word, we 
must use he for the inceptive — ^*' He, who or thcU exhibit- 
ed such powers of eloquence, was John." 

In interri^tive sentenqes, the order of words is chang- 
ed, md it follows the verb. Who i» it that has been thus 
eloquent ? 

There is a sentence in Locke, in which the inceptive, it 
is omitted ** Whereby comes to pass, that, as long as any 
uneasiness remains in the mind. B, ch, 21. In strict- 
ness, this is not a defective sentence, for that may be con- 
sidered as the nominative to comes. Whereby <Aal comes 
to pass which follows. Or the whole subsequent sentence 
may be considered as the nominative — for all that come* 
to pass. But the use of the inceptive it is so fully estab- 
lished as the true idiom pf the language, that its omission 
is not to be vindicated. 
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This and thiUt these mA.thote. 

. Thi$ aodt^are either definite attributes, or substitatea. 
As attributes, they are used to specify Individuals, and dis- 
tinguish them from others ; as, *^ Tku my son was dead 
and is alire again." '' Certmniy tto was a righteous moB." 
'« The end of that man is peace.'* *' Wo to thai man by 
whom the son of man is betrayed.'* This and that have 
plurals, these and those. 

The general distinction between thisBod that^w^thds de- 
notes an object to be present or near in time or place; tk€U, 
to be absent. But this distinction is not always observed. 
In correspondence however with this distinction, when, ia 
discourse, two things are mentioned, this and these refer to 
the last named, or nearest in the order of construction ; 
^t and those to the most distant ; as 

'* Self love and rectson to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion., pleasure their desire ; 
But greedy that [self love] its object would devour, 
This [reason] taste the honey and not wound the flower." 

Pope, 

*^ Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment ihese, ihm* 

The poets sometimes contrast these substitutes in a 
similar manner, to denote individuals acting or existing in 
detached parties \ or to denote tbe whole acting in various 
capacities; as 

" 'Twas war no more, but carnage through the field. 
Those lift their sword, and these their bosoms yield.'* 

Hooters Tasso, b, 20. 

*^Nor less the rest, the tntrefud chief retained ; 
These urged by threats, and those by force Gonstrain'd." 

There is a peculiarity in the use of that; for when it is 
an attribute, it is always in the lingular number ; but as 
a sub^tute for persons or things, it is plural as well as 
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ttiogolat ; and is used for ()ersons as well things more fre« 
qnendy than any word in the language ; as 

*\l knew a man that had it for a hye word, when he 
saw men hasten to a conclnsion, '^ Stay a little that we 
may make an enfi'the sooner." Bacot^ on Despatch^ 

Here that is the representative of man , and it stands 
for the last daase of the sentence or bye-word. 

** Let states that aim at greatness take heed how their 
nohility and gentlemen multiply too fast. Bacon. 

Here that is a substitute for a plural name. So also in 
the following. *' They that are whole need not a physi- 
cian, biit they that are sick." ^* They that had eaten were 
about four thousand" — ** they that are in the flesh" — 
" they that weep" — " Wess them that curse you." 

Another rery common use of this and that, is to repre* 
sent a sentence or part of a sentence ; as 

^* It is seldom known that, authority thus acquired is 
posaes^d without insolence, or that, the master is not 
forced to confess that, he has enslaved himself by some 
foolish confidence. Rambler, No, QB. 

' In this sentence, the first that represents the next mem-* 
"^ ber — ** Authority tlius acquired is possessed without inso- 
lence, that is seldom known," it represents the same 
clause. The second that represents all which follows, 
including two clauses or members — the third that is the 
substitute for the last clause. In strictness fthe comma 
ought always to be placed after that ; which punctuation 
would elucidate the use of the substitute and the true 
construction, but the practice is otherwise — for that, in 
this and like sentences, is either a nominative or an ob- 
jective. The first that in the foregoing sentence is 
the nominative, coinciding with it, or in apposition to it ; 
and when the clauses are transposed, the inceptive it, be- 
ing redundant, is dropped, and that becomes the nomina* 
tive. The same remark is applicable to the second ikaX 5 
the verb and first clause, it is seldom known, beii^ under- 

4 
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«tood. The tbird tfuu is Hbe olyQctiTe after tm^fm* 
" The master has enslaved himseLT by some foolish confi- 
dence—he is forced to confess that — a\\ that is seldom 
known." 

Such is the true construction of sentences — ^the defini- 
live ihat^ instead of being a conjunction, is the represent- 
ative of a sentence or distinct clause, preceding that 
clause, and pointing the mind to it, as the subject which 
follows. And it is as definite or demonstrative in this ap- 
pUcatioB to sentences, as when his applied to a name or 
nonn. 

The following sentence will exhibit the true use of 
^iot as a substitute — " He recited his former calamities ; 
to which was now to be added that he was the destroyer 
of the man who had expiated him. 

Beloe's Herodotus, Clio. 45. 

According to our present grammars, that is a conjunc- 
tion ; if .80, the preceding verb ums^ has no nominative 
word. But the sense is, *'to which was to be added 
tkaf"* which is related in the following words. 

The use and importance of this substitute are more 
clearly manifest, when it denotes purpose or efifect ; as 
in this passage, '*And iie came and dwelt in a city cal- 
led Nazareth ; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets, "He shall be called a Nazarene." Matu 
ii. 23. Here that is equivalent to that purpose or ^tct. 
— ^He came and dwelt in Nazereth, for the purpose ex- 
pressed in what follows. It and which represent the last 
clause in the sentence— "He shall be called a Nazarene." 
The excellence and utility of substitutes and abbrevia- 
tions are strikingly illustrated by this use of that. 

This substitute has a similar use in this introductory 
sentence. That we may proceed — that here refers to the 
following words. The true construction is, But that we 
may proceed — but, as will hereafter be shown, denoting 
9upplyj)T something more or further — So that the literal 
interpretation of the expression is — More that-— or further 
thaty we may proceed. It is the simple mode our ances- 
tors used to express addition to what has preceded, 
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eqmiralcnt to the modern phrstse. Let us add, or -we may 
add what foUours, by way of illustrating or modifying th« 
sense of what has been related. 

TTiaty like npho and which^ has a connecting power* 
which has given to these words the name of relative ; ia 
which character, it involves one member of a sentence 
within another, by introducing a new verb; as '^He, that 
keepeth his mouth, keepetb his life." Prov. 13. In this 
passage, thcit keepeth his mouthy is a new afiirmation, inters 
posed between the first nominative and its verb ; but de* 
pendant on the antecedent nominative. 

*'' The poor of the flock, that waited upon me, knew 
t/tat, it was the word of the Lord. Zech, xi. 11. In this 
passage we have that in both its characters — the first that 
is a substitute for poor of the flock ; the second, for the 
last clause oC the sentence, it was ike word of the Lord. 
This exposition of the uses of ^^^ enables us to under* 
stand the propriety of that that joined in construction. 

*' Let me also tell you that^ that faith, which proceedt- 
from insuflicient or bad principles, is but little better thsA 
tnfldelity." In this passage, the first that is a substitute 
for the whole subsequent part of the sentence ; the se- 
cond that is an attribute agreeing with faith — " That faith 
which proceeds from bad principles is little better than 
infidelity — let me tell you that.^* Hence it might be 
well always to separate the two words by a comma. We 
now distinguish these words by a stronger emphasis oq 
the last. « 

*' He, whom thou now hast, is not thy husband ; in that 
saidst thou truly. ^' John iv. 16. That is, in that whole 
declaration. 

From these passages and the explanation, we lean 
that that is a substitute — either for a single word or a 
sentence ; nor has it any other character, except when 
an attribute. 

This is much less frequently a substitute for sentences 
than that ; but is used in this character, as well as in that 
of an attribute ; as '^ Let no prince measure the danger 
of discontents by this, whether they be just or unjust ; for 
Ihot wer§ to im«^tne people to be reasonable, wfap dp q^ 
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tea spurn at their own good ; nor yet by Iftt'j, vkeiher 0k€ 
griefs whereupon they rise be in fact great or smalL 

Bacon on Kingdoms. 

Here this, in each part of the sentence, is the repre- 
sentative of the clause in Italics succeeding. 

" Can we suppose that all the united powers of hell 
are able to work such astonishingmiracles, as were wrought 
ibr the confirmation of the christian religion ? Can we 
suppose that they can control the laws of nature at pleas- 
ure, and that with an air of sovereignty, and professing 
thenaselves the lords of the universe, as we know Christ 
did? If we can believe <A*s, then we deny, &c. We ob- 
serve here, this represents a series of sentences. 

In some cases, ^t^ represents a few words only in a 
preceding sentence, as in the following — '* The rule laid 
down is in general certain, that the king only can convoke 
a parliament. And this, by the ancient statutes of the 
«>ealm, he is bound to ^o, every year or oftener, if need 
be. Blacks, Comment. B. 1. ch. 2. 

If we ask, what is the king bound to do? The answer 
must be convoke a parliament; for which words alone this 
is the substitute, and governed by do. 

The plurals these and those, are rarely or never used 
as substitutes for sentences. 

Which. 

. Which is also a substitute for a sentence, or part of a 
sentence, as well as for a single word ; as ** if there can 
be any other way shown, how men may come to that uni- 
versal agreement, in the things they do consent in, which 
1 presume may be done." Locke on Und. B, 1.2. 

Which, in this passage, represents all which precedes 
•--'Which or cM thai is above related, may be done. 

"Anothier reason that makes me doubt of any innate 
practical principles, is, th}\t I think there cannot any one 
moral rule be proposed, whereof a mm may Aot justly 
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ikmand a reason ; wkieh would be perfectly ridiculous 
said absurd, if they were innate, or so much as self-evi- 
dent, which every imiate principle must needs be." 

ibm. Chap. 3. 

In this passage the first which represents the next pre- 
ceding pert of the sentence, a man may justly demand a 
reason — which power of demanding a reason would be ri- 
diculous — The second which, is a substitute for self-evi" 
dent; wkicky Xhdk is, self-evident y every principle most be. 

^^ Judas declared him innoeent, which he could not be, 
had he, in any respect, deceived the disciples." Perteus, 
Lect, 2. Here which represents the attribute innocent. 

That would equally well represent the same word, with 
a connective. ^* Judas declared him innocent, and that 
he could not be," &c. 

<* We shall find the reason of it to be the end of language, 
which being to communicate thoughts" — that is, end of Ian* 
gtlage, and for those words, is 'ovhich the substitute. 

What. 

This substitute has several uses. First, it has the sense 
Off that which, as " I have heard what has been alleged." 

Secondly'^-'What stands for any indefinite idea, as '^He 
cares not vohat he says or does." " We shall the better 
know what to undertake.^' Locke on Und. 1. 6. 

Thirdly — What is an attribute, either in the singular or 
plural number, and denote? something uncertain or inde- 
terminate; as "In what character, Butler was admitted 
into that lady's service, is unknown." 

Johnson's Life of Butler. 

'' It is not material what names are assigned to them," 

Camp. Bhet. I. 1.. 
^^ i know wkokwhat impressions time may have made 
upon your person." Life ofCowp. Let. 27. 

*' To see what are the causes of wrong judgment." 

Locke i. 21. 
4* 
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Fourthly^-^Whai is used by the poets preceding a omse, 
ibr the or that which, but its place canuot be supplied by 
these words, without a name between them; as 

*< What time the sun withdrew his cheerful tight, 
. And sought the sable caverns of the night.*' 

Hoole's Ta$$o. b. 7. ^ 

That is, at the time when or in which, 

' Fifthly — ^A principal use oiwhat is to ask questions; 89 
*< What will be the consequence of the revolution in 
France?" 

This word has the singular property of containing two 
cases; that is, it perfofms the office of a word in the 
nominative and of another in the objective case; as "' I 
have, in what goes before, been engaged in physical in- 
quiries farther than I intended." Locke. 2. 8. Here 
what contains the object after in and the nominative to 
goes. 

What is used with a name as an attribute and a substi- 
tute; as ** It was agreed that what goods were aboard bis 
vessels, should be landed." MiclUe^s Discovery of India^ 
S9. Here what goods, are equivalent to the goods which; 
for, what goods include the nominative to two verbs, 
were and should be landed. This use of the word is not 
deemed elegant 

Jls. 

As, primarily signifies like, similar ; the primary sense 
of which is even, equal. It is used adverbially in the 
l^rases, as good, as great, as probable. The sense of 
which is like or equally good, great or probable. Hence 
it frequently follows sudi. Send h'un such books as will 
please him." But in this and similar phrases, as must 
be considered as the nominative to will please ;- or we 
mnst suppose an ellipsis of several words. '' Send him 
such books as the bo<As which will please him^ or as those 
which will please him." So in the following sentences. 
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*' We hskte "been acetistomed to repose on its reracity 
wiUi such hvimfole confidence as suppresses curiosity. 

Johnwn^s Idfe of Qmley, 

" AH the punishment which God is concerned to see 
iofficted on sin is only such as answers the ends of gor- 
emment." 

^' Many wise men contented themselves with such 
]9^ohable concJusions, as were sufficient for the practical 
purposes of life." Enfield. Hist. Phil. 2.11. 

'< The malcontents made such demands €ts none hat a 
tyrant could refuse." Bolingbroke on Hist. Let. 7. 

In the last example, if as is to be considered as a pro- 
noun, or substitute, it is in the objective case. 

These and similar phrases are anomalous; and we can 
resolve them only by supplying the ellipsis, or by consid- 
ering as in the nature of a pronoun, and the nominative 
to the verb. 

in the following form of expression, we may supply it 
for the nominative. '* Do every thii^ as was said about 
mercury and sulphur." Encyc. 

"*As it was said." 

In poetry, as supplies the place of st^c^. 

*^ From whence might contest spring and mutual rage, 
j9s would the camp in civil broils engage." 

Hoole^s Tasso. 

In prose we should say, ^* such contest and r^ge as." 

As sometimes refers to a sentence or member of a sen- 
tence, and sometimes its place may be supplied by which. 
*< On his return to I^ypt, as I learned from the same au- 
thority, he levied a mighty array." Beloe Hind. 

Wkkh I learned, ** On his return to Egypt, he levied 
a mighty army, wh^ih [fact] I learned from the same au- 
titority. ^ 

As often begins a s^atence. " .^s to the three orders 
of pronouns sJready mentioned, they may be called pre- 
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BOsitiTe, «9 nay indeed all soistatittTes/' Httrrit. That 
18, concerning^ respe^mg the ^ree orden, Mr to evptfUB 
4hat which respects the three orders, &c. 

Both. 

Both is an adjective of number, but it is a substitute al- 
so for names, sentences, parts of sentences, and £)r attri- 
butes. 

*< Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave them onto 
Abimelech, and both of them made a covenant." 

Genesis ^l. 27. 

Here hoik is the representative of Abraham and Abim- 
elech. 

•< If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch." Matt. 15. 14. 

** A certain creditor had two debtors — and when they 
had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them botk.*^ 

Lukel. 

'' He will not bear the loss of his rank, because he can 
bear the loss of his estate ; but he will bear both, because 
he is prepared for bothj*^ Boling. on Exile. 

In the last example, both represents the parts of the 
sentence in italics. 

When it represents two attributes, it may and usually 
does precede them; as " he endeavored to render com- 
merce both disadvantageous and infamous." 

Mickle,p, 139, 

As an attribute, it has a like position before names; as 
'* Tousa confessed he had saved both his life and his hon- 
or." Ibm. 160. 

*' It is both more accurate, and proves no inconsidera^ 
ble aid to the right understanding of things, to discrimin- 
ale by different signs such as are tr^ly different" 

Cafkpb€ir$ Bhe$. 1.33. 
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In this |HH»age, bo^th reprenenta mare accurate^ and the 
following member of the sentence; bat the construction 
is harsh. 

'' The necessity which a speaker is under, of suiting 
himself to his audience, hoik that he may be understood 
by them, and that his words may have an influence upon 
them.'' Camp, Rket ch. 10. 

Here both represents the two following clauses of the 
sentence. The definitive the is placed between both and 
its noun; as ** To both the preceding kinds, the term bur* 
lesque is applied." Camp. Khet, 1. 2. 

Sitme, 

The attribute same is often used as a substitute for per- 
sons and sentences or parts of a sentence; as <* Nothing 
appears so clearly an object of the mind or intellect only, 
as the future does, since we can find no place for its ex«< 
istence any where else. Not but the same^ if we consid- 
er, is equally true of thepojt." Hermes p, llS. 

In this ill constructed sentence, same has reference to 
all which is predicated of the future tense-^-that is, thmt 
it is an object of intellect only^ since voe can find no place for 
its existence any where elsc'-^The same, cUl this, is true of 
the past also. 

** For brave and generous ever are the same.^^ 

Lusiad. 1. 

Manyy few, alt, any. 

These words we often find used as substitutes for names; 
^ For many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, 
and shall deceive many,^* Matth. 24. 5. '* Many are 
called, but/4!a» chosen."* 20. 16. " All that come into 
the tent, and all that is in the tent shall be unclean seven 
days," JVmot. 19. 14. *• If a soul shall sin against any 
of th^ commandments. Lev. 4. 2. " Neither is there 
amyy that can deliver out of my hand J' Deut. 32. 39. 
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Fintj last, former J latter j less, Uaat, morty mcst. 

are oflen used as substitutes. 

"The victor's laurel, as the martyr's crown. 
The Jirst I hope, nor less the last I prize.'* 

Hoole's Tasso. 6. 8. 

'' The iaat shall be/r»^ and ihejint last.'' 

MaUk. 20. 16. 

" It will not be amiss to inquire into the cause of this 
strange phenomenon ; that^ even a man of discernment 
should write without meaning, and not be sensible that 
be hath no meaning; and that judicious people should 
read what hath been written in this way, and not discover 
the defect. Both are surprising, but the^rs^ much more 
than the last. Camp, Rhet, 2. 7. 

Here bo^ represents the two clauses of the sentence, 
preceded by that — bath of those propositions are sorpri- 
sing. First and last stand in the place of the same claoset. 

'< Sublimity and vefaaoMnce are often coiifi>uBded, the 
lat3ler being ^xmsidered aa aispeci'es of tfae/onner. 

Qimp.Rket. 1. L 

Here latter and former are used for names which are 
near in construction, and no obscurity is occasioned by 
the substitutes. But these words when placed 'far from 
the words which they represent, obscure the sense, and 
compel the reader to peruse a sentence the second time, 
which is always a fault in style. For example ; '* As to 
the ^tolij^n, it is frequently confounded with the Doric; 
and as this union takes place also in other essential points, 
it is only between the Dorians and lonians that a kind of 
parrallel can be drawn. Thi^ I shall not undertake to 
perform ; I sh^U only make one general observation; the 
manners of the former have ever been severe, and the 
characteristics of their architecture, language and poet- 
ry, are grandeur and simplicity. The latter more early 
made a prepress in refinement.*' Anarch, ch. 72. 
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Id erery ease, wbere the aatecedeat word or teatence 
i» Qot obvious* 80 that the mind instantly applies the sob* 
stitote to its principal, the use of a substitute is a fatilt. 
For example, '' When a speaker addresseth himself to 
the understanding, he proposes the instruction of his hear- 
ers, and that by explaining some doctrine unknown or 
not distinctly comprehended by them, or 6y proving some 
position disbelieved or doubted by them. In other words^ 
he proposes to dispel ignorance or to vanquish error. In 
the one^ bis aim is their information ; in the other their 
conviction. Accordingly, the predominant quality of the 
Jormer is perspicuity ; of the latter^ argument. By that^ 
we are made to know ; by this, to believe." 

Camp. Rhet. G,\. ck. 1. 

To what antecedent words or clauses, do all these sub- 
stitutes-refer ? In the one — and the others wh3.t ? Doubt- 
less, the antecedents must be the two parts of the sen- 
tences, beginning with, by explaining and by proving. 
That is, in explaining an unknown doctrine, his aim is 
instruction — in proving a doubted point, his aim is con- 
viction. The predominant quality of the former — for- 
mer what ? unquestionably the same sentences are the 
antecedents to the former and latter. These werds can- 
not refer to information and conviction ; for although per^ 
spicuity may be predicated of/n/brwiation, yet it cannot be 
a predominant quality of it ; and argument cannot be pre- 
dicated of conviction. But the whole passage is perplex- 
ed and obscure.* 

** Leonis refused to go thither with less than the ap- 
pointed equipment." Mickhyl. 181. Here /cm supplies 
the place of equipment ^ and prevents the necessity of its 
repetition. 

* This criticism is the more necessary, as the use of former and 
loiter in oar best writers, is indulged to a fault. There are few 
places in which it is not better to repeat the antecedents than to use 
former and latter. The injudicious use of these and other substi- 
tutes is a g;reat bl^misl^ in Campbeirs Philosophy of Rhet<»ric. 
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** To Che relief of these, Noronha seat flone supplier, 
birt while he was prepenng to send tnore^ an order from 
PortogalarriTed.'' Mickle, 1. 180. 

Here tnore is sufficiently intelligible without a repeti- 
tion of the name — supplies, 

^* And the children of Israel did so, and gathered Bome» 
more, some /est." Exod. 16. 17. 

« I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord, mj God, le 
do less or fnore.'' Jiumb. 22. 18. 

*< Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done." Matt. 1 1. 20. 

* " Was not this love indeed ? 
We men say more, swear more, but indeed 
Our shews are more than will." Shaks. TwelfthJ^Tight. 

Such. 

•< Jabal was the father of stick as dwell in tents." 

Gen. 4. 

*^ Thou shidt provide able men suck as fear God." 

Ex. IB. 

*' Objects of importance must be portrayed by objects 
of importance ; suck as have grace, by things graceful." 

Camp. Rket. 1.^2. 

Suck here supplies the place of a name or noun, but it 
retains its attributive sense and the name may bejadded. 

Self und awn. 

Self is said to have been originally an attribute ; but is 
now used as an intensive word to give emphasis to sub- 
stitutes and attributes."^ Sometimes it is used as a noun. 

^ SdflMS the force of the Lfttin tpie, and was in Saxon, added to 
all caaet ; ke^Ifi his^e//^ him-^ff. Se in Latio 4Uy te, tpM^ was 9mA 
I the Bomiiiaiive. 
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III tbe plural, it fofms idves, tt is added to the attribntes 
my^ ^oitr^ 4mm ; as myself, yourself,* ourselT^s ; and to 
him^ hety ^em^i as himself, herself, ihemselyes. And 
thoagh annexed to substitutes in the objective case, these 
words are indifferently in the nominative or objective. 
Self is never added to his, their, mine or thdne. 

The compounds himself, herself, thyself, ourselves, them* 
selves, may be placed immediately after the personal sub- 
atitote, as he himself wrote a letter to the minister ; or 
immediately afler the following verb or its object ; as 
** He wrote a letter himself," — " he went himself to the 
admiralty." In such phrases himself not only gives em- 
phasis to the affirmation ; but gives to an implied nega- 
tive, the fdrce of one expressed. " He went himself to 
the minister," carries with it a direct negation that an* 
other person went. In negative sentences, it has a dif- 
fesent effect. " He did not write the letter hknself," 
implies strongly that he wrote it by an agent, or had an 
agency in procuring it to be written. 

These compound substitutes are used after verbs when 
reciprocal action is expressed ; as '* They injure them- 
selves." 

Itself is added to names for emphasis ; '< this is th^ 
book itself' 

Own is an attribute denoting property, used with name^ 
to render the sense emphatical ; as '* this book is my 
own* 

Own is sometimes a substitute ; as '* He came unto hi^ 
own and his own received him not." John 1. 11. 

• la this compound, we bare a strong confirmation of what I faavtf 
alleg^ rsspecting the airangenientof youin the singular namber^ 
when used of a single person. Sdfk invariably in the singu]a]>-4 
selves in the -pKini]. Now if you is to be classed with plara& mall 
CBSfiSf we most, to be consistent, apply yourselves to a single person. 
Yet we make the proper distinction-o^our^ej^is applied to one per- 
son — youraehes to more. But upon the principle (xfour grammars, 
that j^vu must o/trays be joined to a verb in the plural, we are-under 
the necessity of ^ying *« You pound/ toere," when we address a sin-^ 
ele person—which is false construction. Whatever verb therefiNref< 
18 used with you when applied to an individaal, must be considered! 
as a verb in the singular aumber. 

9 
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'^ Thii is an inveotioQ.of his own,^* 

One, other, another, fMne. 

The atribute one is Tery ofteD a sufostitate — other is 
used in the same maimer, and oAen opp<Med lo ons. '*AI1 
ratioilal or deductiye eyidence is derived from om or the 
ol^r of these -two soarces." Camp. Bhet. ch. 6. To 
jp^der these words more defiaite, and the specificatioa 
of the alteroati?e more explicit, the definiti?e the is |da- 
ced before tbem-^^'as either he wiU hate the one and lore 
the other.'' 

Another has sometimes a possessive case ; as *< the 
horse is another's," but this form of speech is hut little 
used. 

Another is the Saxon a», one, and other^^one other. It 
is an attribute ; but often used as a substitute. <* Let at^ 
other praise thee and not thine own mouth.'' 

Prov. 27. 2. 

None [no one] is often a substitute ; as *' Ye shall lie 
down and none shall make you afraid." Lev. 26. 6. It 
is used in the plural as well as the singular number. 

The cardinal numbers are all used as substitutes, when 
the things to which they refer are understood by the 
train of discourse, and no ambiguity is created by the 
omission of the name ; as *' The rest of the people also 
cast lots, to bring one of ten to dwell in Jerusalem." 

JVe*. 11. I. 

One has sometimes the possessive form ; ** One's per* 
son is to be protected by law ;" and frequently the plnral 
number ; as " I have commanded my sanctified ones^ and 
I have called my mighty ones.'' Isa. 13. 9. 

One, when contrasted with other, sometimes represents 
plural names, and is joined with a plural verb, as in this 
passage ; '* The reason why the one are ordinarily taken 
for real qualities, and the others only for t>are powers, 
seems to be." kc. Locke, b. 2. eh. 8. 25. 
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Cm and atm^r, have a pecaltar distributnre me in the 
following and the like exprefsions ; *' Brethren, let as 
lore one another^* The effect of these words seems to be, 
to separate an act affirmed of a nmnber collectively, and 
distribute it among the several tAdividoal**— '* Let ns love 
— let each one love the other." " If ye have love one 
to another*' — •* by love serve one another." One a$wth' 
er in this phraseology, have the comprehensive sense of 
every one. " By love serve" — every one serve the oth* 
er. Each is used in a like sense — They love each other 
—that is — they loved — each loved the other. 

Severah 

Severalis an attribute, denoting originally one thing m« 
vered from others. But this sense seems to be now con- 
fihed to technical law language ; as a ''joint and several 
estate." In common use, it is always plnrfd, expressive 
of an indefinite number, not very lai^. It is frequently 
a substitute; as ^^Several of my unknown correspondents." 

SpecUOoTy 281. 

Same. 

The attribute some is often used as a substitute ; as 
^* Some talk of subjects they do not understand ; others 
praise virtue whd do not practice it." Johnson. 

Each^ evevif, either^ neither. 

Each is a distributive attribute, used to denote every 
individual of a number, separately considered ; as " The 
king of Israel and the king of Jodah sat ea^h on fab 
throne." '♦ Thou also and Aaron, take each of you his 
censer." *' The/our beasts had each of them six wings." 

In thesQ passages, ea<^ is a substitute for the name of 
the persons or objects, one separate from the other.* 

* Each is as applicable to a hundred or ^outand as to iwo. '< The 
prince had a body guard of a thousand men, eaeh of whom wai «fx 
feet high." 
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Every denotes M the indiTidualfl of a number cenftider- 
ed separat^j ; it k therefore a distribotire attribute, b«t 
tometiiiies a substitute, chiefly in the law style ; w** ev- 
ery of the clauses and conditions/' It is generally fol« 
kmed by the name to which it belongs, or by the cardt- 
Bid number one. 

We sometimes see ei>ery separated from its name by 
tibe definitive the and an attribute of the superlative de- 
gree ; as ** every the least variation." Locke, 

Either and neither are usually classed with the con- 
junctions ; but in strictness, they are always attributes or 
substitutes. Their correlatives or and nor^ though con- 
sidered as conjunctions, belong to the latter class of 
words — or, being merely an abbreviation of dther, and nor 
being the same word with the Saxon negative prefixed, 
as will be hereafter shown. 

Ekher and or denote an alternative; as " I will take ei- 
Aer road at your pleasure." That is, I will take one 
road or the other. In this use, either is an attributfu 

Eiiher is also a substitute for a name; as *^ Either of the 
roads is good." It also represents a sentence or a clause 
of a sentence; as '' No man oan serve two masters, for 
either f he will hate the one and love the other, or else," &c. 
Mat, 6. 2. To understand the true import of either, let 
or be also reduced back to its original orthography, '' for 
either, he will hate the one and love the other; other else 
he will hold to the one and despise the other." Here 
we are presented with the sentence as. it would have 
stood in the Saxon; and we see two distinct affirmations, 
to the first of which is prefixed either, and to the last other. 
These words then are substitutes for the following sen- 
tences, when they are intended to be alternative. Either 
and or are therefore signs of an alternative, and may be 
called alternatives. 

Either is used also for each ; as '* Twe thieves were 
crucified — on either side one." This use of the word is 
constantly condemned by critics, and as constantly repeat- 
ed by good writers; but it was the true original sense of 
the word, as appears by every Saxon author. 
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EiUier is used also to represent an akenrntive of attri- 
butes; as ^* the emotion must be eithevy not Yiolent or not 
durable." Camp. Rhet. I. 2. 

Neither U not either, from the Saxon ii«-«tlA«r ; and nor 
is ne-other^ not other*, As either and or present an alter- 
native or a choice of tiro things; so neither and nor deny 
both or the whole of anj number of partkolars; as 
" Fight neither with small nor great." 1 Kingi, 22, 31. 
Which sentence when resolred stands thus $ ^* Fight not 
mther with small, net o^er with great." Such is the en* 
ROUS machinery of language ! 

Neither ts also used as an attribute ttid as a substitute 
for a name; as '* Neitiur office is Med, but neiiher of the 
offices will suit the candidate." 

NoT£. — Or^ eiffuTj nor and neither are here eiplaioed in their 
true or^nal character ; but wfaen they atand for sentences, it is 
laore natoral to consider them as eomuetiifeSf under which head I 
have arranged them. 

In general, any attribute [adjective] which describen 
persons or things with sulSicient. clearness, without the 
name to which It strictly belongs, may be used as a sub* 
stitute; as " The rich have many friends" — " Associate 
with the wise and good — ^^ The future will resemble th# 
past — " Such is the opinion of the learned,** 

Attributes or Adjectives. 

Attributes or Adjectives in grammar, are words which 
denote the qualities inherent in, or ascribed to things; 
as, a bright sun; a splendid equips^e; a miserable hut; a 
magmficent house; an honest man; an amiable woman; 
liberal charity; false honor; a quiet conscience. 

As qualities may exist in different degrees, which may 
be compared with each other, suitable modes of speech 
are devised to express these comparative degrees. In 
English, most attributes admit of three degrees of cooji*- 
parison, and a few admit of four. There are tbere£»re 
four degrees of comparison. 

5* 
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The fim denotes a slight degree of the (quality, sod is 
exjiressed by the termination izh ; as redduh^ bfownigk, 
yelhwish. This may be denominated the imperfect de« 
gree of the attribute. 

The second denotes such a degree of the attribute as 
to constitute an absolute or distinct quality; as red, browm^ 
greaty.MUidiy brave^ wise. This is called the pontive de- 
gree. 

The third dejiotes a greater or less degree of a quali- 
ty, than exists in another object, with which it is comfNir- 
ed; as greater, smaller, braver, wiser. This is cidled 
the comparative d^ree. 

The fourth denotes the utmost or least degree of a 
quality; as, bravest, wisest, poorest, smallest. This b 
called the superlative degree. 

The imjperfect degree is formed by adding itk to an i^- 
tribute; as yellow, yeUoTsoisk, If the attribute ends in e, 
this vowel is omitted; as white, whitish. 

The comparative degree is formed by adding r to ad- 
jectives ending with e ; as wise, wiser — and by adding er 
to words ending with ah articulation ; as cold, colder^— ot 
by prefixing more or less ; as more just, less noble. 

The superlative degree is formed by adding st to attri- 
butes ending with e ; as voise, wisest — and est to those 
which end with an articulation; as cold, coldest — or by 
prefixing most and least ; as most brave, least charitable. 

Every attribute susceptible of comparison, may be 
compared by m>ore and most, less and least. 

All monosyllables admit of er and est, and dissyllables 
when the addition mav be easily pronounced; as happy, 
happier, happiest; lony, loflier, loiliest. But few wor^ 
of more syllables than one will admit of €r and est. Hence 
most attributes of more syllables than one are compared 
by more and most, less and least ; as more fallible, mast 
vpright, less generous, least splendid. 

When attributes end in y after a consonant, this letter 
is dropped, and i substituted before er and est ; as lofty, 
loftier, loftiest. 

A few attributes have different words or irregular ter- 
minations for expressing the degrees of comparison; as 
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goodf, betUr^ best ; had or evt7, worst ^ worst ;* fore ^ former^ 
Jirst ; little, less or lesser, lea^ ; much^ more, most ; near, 
nearer, nearest or next ; old, older j Mem or eldest ; late, 
ktter, latest or last. 

When qualities are iDcapable of iocreaie or dinunu* 
tion» the words which express them do not admit of com* 
pariaon. Such are the numerals, Jirst^ second, third, 4'C. 
attributes of mathematical figures, as square, spherical, 
rectangolar — for it will readily appear, that if a thing is 
^rst or square, it cannot be more or less so. 

The sense ^f attributes however is not restricted to the 
modification, expressed by the common s^s of compar* 
ison; but may be varied in an indefinite number of ways, 
by other words. Thus the attribute very, which is the 
French vrai, true, formerly written vernQf, is much used 
intensively to express a great degree of a quality, but not 
the greatest; as very wise or learned. In like manner are 
used much, far, extremely^ exceedingly^ and most of the 
modifiers in ly. 

Some attributes, from particular appropriate uses, 
have received names, by which they are distinguished. 
But the usual classification is by no means correct. The 
billowing distribution seems to result from the uses of the 
words named. 

An or a, the, this, that, these, those, other, anoiher, one, 
none, some, may be called definitives, from their (ffice, 
which is to limit or define the extent of the name to which 
they are prefixed, or to specify particulars. 

My, thy, her, our, your, their; and mine, thine, his, when 
used as attributes, with names, are possessive aitribvtes, 
as they denote possession or ownership. Its and whose, 
if ranked with attributes, belong to the same class. 

Each and every are distributives, but they may be class- 
ed with the definitives. 

Either is an altematix>e, as is or, which is now consider- 
ed merely as a connective. 

Own is an intensive adjective. The words to which 
self is affixed, himself, myself, themselves^ yourself ^ your* 
selves^ ourselves, thyself, itself, may be denominated intent 
sive substitutes^ or for brevity, inUnsives. Or they u^j 
be called CMnpotinii s^AsUtsstes^ 
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Verb. 

The verb is a primary part of speech^ and next to tlie 
name or noun, is of the most importance. The nsea o€ 
the verb are, 

1st. To affirm, assert or declare; as, the ami shines; 
John loves study; God is just; and negatively, avarice is 
not commendable. 

2d. To command, exhort or ii^vite; as go, attend, let 
us observe. - 

3d, To pray, re()iiest, entreat; as, O may the aptrit 8t 
grace dwell in us, 

4th. To inquire, or que<stion; as, does it rain ? Will he 
come? 

From the various uses and significations of verbs, have 
originated several divisions or classes. The only one in 
English which seems to be correct and sufficiently com- 
prehensive, hi into transitive and iniranntive. To these 
amy be added a combjuiirtion of the verb 6e, with certain 
auxiliaries and participles, which is called a pasgive verb,* 

1. A tranaiiive verb denotes action or energy, which 
is exerted upon some object, or in producing some ef* 
feet. In natural construction, the word expressing the 
object, follows the verb, without the intervention of any 
other word, thou^ the order may be sometimes varied. 
Thus '*f idicule provokes anger,'' is a complete proposi* 
tion-«-r»dicti2e is the agent or nominative word, whicb 
causes the action — provoke is the verb, or affirmation of 
an act — cmger is the object or effect produced, following 
the transitive rerh provoke. 



* The common distribntion into active^ neuter wa^ pasme, ia very 
objectioDable. Many of our neuter verba imply action in a pre«> 
•minent degree, as to runy to wulk, i»Jfy; and the young learner 
«uoot aatily ODS0OTfi«diy.in(^ viflite are aot catted iKli^ 
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<* The wind propels a ship/' is the a£Bniiation of ao 
act of the wind exerted on a ship. Wind is the agent, 
propeU the verb, and ffcip, the object. 

2. An hUronmUvt verb denotes simple beiag or exis- 
tence in a certain state; as, to 6e, to rest; or it denotes 
action, which is limited to the subject. Thus, ^' John 
sleeps ^^^ is an affirmation, in which John^ the nominative 
to sleeps f is the subject of the aihrmatioo; sleeps is a verb 
tnfransitivc, affirming a particular thing of Jahn^ which 
extends to no other object. ^ 

3. The passive verb in English is formed by adding 
certain auxiliaries and participles to the verb be. It de* 
iKytes passion or soffering ; that is, that the subject of the 
affirmation or nominative is affected by the action affirm- 
ed; as ^* John is convinced." ** Laura is loved and ad- 
mired." 

In this form of the verb, the agent and object change 
places. In the transitive form the agent precedes the 
verb, and the object follows; as '' John has convinced 
Moses." In the passive form the order is changed, and 
the agent follows the verb preceded by a preposition; as 
''Moses is convinced hy John." 

To cojrespond with their nominatives, verbs are used 
in both numbers, and with the three persons in each. 

As action and being may be mentiimed as preaent, past 
wad future, verbs have modifications to express time^ 
w^ch are called tenses. And as action and being may be 
represented in various ways, v^'bs have various modifi^ 
cations to answer these purposes, called modes or moodb* 
Hence to verbs belong perspn, number, tense and mode. 

The persons, which have been already explained, are 
I, thou or you, he, she, it, in the singular number; in 
the f^ural, we, ye or you, they. The numbers hove 
been before explained. 

Tenses^ 

There are six tenses or modifications of the verb to ex- 
press time. Each of these is divided inta two forms, for 
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the porpote of distiofaishtag the definiU or preeiit time 
from the indefinite. These may he thus explaiiied and 
exemplified. — 

Present Teiue, indefinite. 

This fonh of the present tense affirms or denies action 
or being, in present time, without limiting it with exact- 
ness to a given point. It expresses also facts which exist 
generally, at all times, general truths, attributes which 
are permanent, halnts, customary actions, and the like, 
without reference to a specific time; as God is infinitely 
great and just; man is imperfect and dependent; {dants 
^ring from the earth; birds ^y; fishes swim.j 

Present Tense^ definite. 

tioA form expresses the present time with preciaton; 
usually denoting action or being which corresponds in 
timewith another action; as / am writings while ^im art 
^waiting. 

Past Tense^ indefinite. 

This form of the fraist tense represents action which 
took place at a giyen time past, however distant and com- 
pletely past; as ''In six days, God created the heavens 
and the earth." *^* Alexander conquered the Persians.'*' 
''Sctpio was as virtuous as brave." "The Earl of Chat- 
ham was an eloquent statesman." 

Past tense^ definite [imperfect.] 

This form represents an action as taking place and on- 
finished in some specified period of past time; as ** twos 
standing at the door when the procession passed." 
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Perfect teme^ indejinite. 

This farm of the perfect tense represents an action 
completely past, and often at no great distance, but the 
time not specified; as ^^/ have accompluked my designJ** 
Bat if a particular time is named, the tense mmt be the 
past; as '4 accomplished my design last week*" '4 hare 
seen my friend last week," is not correct English. In 
this respect, the French idiom is different from the Eng- 
lish, for '*J' ai Yu mon uni hier" is good French, but 
'4 haye seen my friend yesterday," is not good English. 
The words must be translated '4 saw my friend yester" 
day." No fault is more common than a mistranslation of 
this tense. 

It is to be noted however that this perfect indefinite 
tense, is that in which iwe express contmiied or repeat^ 
action; '<My father Aas /»i;e(£ about eighty years." The 
king itas reigned more than forty years." **He ha$ heem 
frequently heard to haaenU^^ Life of Cowper, We use 
it also when a specified past time is represented, if that 
time is expressed as a part of the present period. Thus, 
although we cannot say ''We have been togeUier yester- 
day," we usually say ''We have been together this mom* 
ing, or this evening." We even use this tense in men- 
tioning events which happened at a greater distance of 
time, if we connect that time with the present; as *'His 
brother has visited him once within two years." "He 
has not seen his sister, since the year 1800. 

Peffect iensCf definite. 

T^is form represents an action as just finished; as I 
have been reading a history of the revolution in Fnmce." 

Prior-past tense^ indefinite [pluperfect.] 

This form of the prior past tense expresses an action 
which was past at or before some other past time speci- 
fied; as "he had received the newft hef^r^ the messenget. 
arrived.*' 
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Prwr^pa$t^ definite. 

This form denoles an action to be jofit past, at or befinre 
another time specified; as ^^\ had been reading your let- 
ter when the messenger arri?ed." 

Future tenee^ indefinite. 

This form of the future tense gires notice of aa erent 
to happen hereafter; as, ^'Yonr son wU obtain a commis- 
sion in the navy." ''We skall have a fine season.'* 

Future tenee^ definite. 

This form expresses an action which is to take plaee 
and be unfinished at a specified future time; as *'He »tU 
be preparing for a Tisit, at the time you arrive." 

Prior-Futurej indefinite. 

This form of the future tense denotes a% action which 
will be past at a future time specified; as <*They will 
have performed their task, by the appointed hour." 

Prior-future^ definite. 

This form represents an action which will be just past 
at a future specified time; as '^We shall have been making 
preparations, a week before our friends arrive."* 



*The oommon samei and difltributioQ of the teates, are ao utter- 
ly incorrect and iooompeteat to give a just idea of their uBes, that I 
have veotured to offer a new division, retaining the old namei, aa 
&r as trath will warrant. Thc[ terms prior-past^ and pnor-futuftf 
are so perfectly descriptive of the tenses arranged nnder them, that 
I cannot but think they will be well received ^hh distinction of 
indefinite and definite is oot wholly new ; but I have never seen the 
defiaite forms displayed, though they are as necessary as the indefi- 
nite forms. Indeed, I see not how a fiMreigner can learn our lan- 
Sua^e^ ai the tenses are ooQunonly distributed and defined. 
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' lD.iha.«8« of tbe present tonge, the fono«riiig tUngi are 
to b^ noticed. 

1 . The present tease is customarily used to express 
future time, when by any mode of expression, the mind 
is transported forward to ,the time, so as to conceive it 
present; as "1 cannot determine, till the mail arrives,^* 
**Ad soon as it is light, we shall depart." "When he hat 
an opportunity, he will write." The words till, when^ 
as soon as, carry the mind to the time of an event to hap- 
pen, and we speak of it as present. 

2. By an easy transition, the imagination passes from an 
author to his writings; the^e being in existence and pres- 
ent, though long after his decease, we substitute the wri- 
fier's name for hts works, and speak of him as living, or in 
the present tense; ihus, Milton resembles Homer in sub- 
limity and iave&tionj as Pope re%embie$ Viigil, in smooth- 
ness of versification. Plato is iancifel; Aristotle is pro- 
Ibnnd. 

3. It ^ves great life and effect to description, in prose 
•r verse, to represent past events as present; to intro- 
duce them to the View of the reader or hearer, as having 
a present existence. Hence the frequent uae isi tbe pees- 
ent tense for tbe future, by the historian, the poet and 
llie orator: 

**She spoke; Minerva hurm to meet the war; 
And now heaven's empress ealU the blazing car; 
At her command ruth forth the steeds divine. 
Rich with immortid gold, the Wrappings shine." 

Riad. b. 

The definite tenses, it will be observed, are formed by 
ttie participle of the present tense, and the substantive 
verb, he. This particifde^lways exf^essea present time, 
even when annexed to a past or future tense; fiwr twoB 
mritingy denotes that, at the past time mentioned, the ac- 
tion was presei^; J ^ioU bemriiii^f denotes future time, 
but an action (hen to be present. 
6 
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Tbe past tease of erery regular verb ends in ed — d be- 
ing added to a verb ending in e; and ed to a rerb witb oth- 
er terminations; as hate, hated; look, looked. 

The future tense is formed by the present tense of shall 
and will; for, I shall go, he will go, are merely an appro- 
priate use of I ^tall to gOy I will to go. See an explana- 
tion of these words under the head of auxiliaries. 

There are other modes of expressing future time; as 
••I am going to write"— "I am about to write.*' These 
haye l^en called the inceptive future, as they note the 
commencement of an action, or an intention to commence 
an action without delay. 

We have another mode of expression, which does not 
strictly and positively foretel an action, yet it implies a'ne- 
cessity of performing an act^and clearly indicates that it will 
take- place. For example, *'I havt to pay a snm of money 
to mocrow." That is, I am under a pr^etU necessity or 
obligation to do ^future act. 

The substantive verb followed by a radical verb, form 
another idiomatic expression of future time; as ^^John is 
to command a regiment." **£neas went in search of the 
seat of an empire which was, one day, to command the 
world." The latter expression is a future past — ^that is, 
past as to the narrator; but future as to the event, at the 
time specified. 

Modes. ^ 

Mode, or Mood, in grammar, is the manner of repre- 
senting action and being, or the wishes and deterqunations 
of the mind. This is performed by inflections of the 
verb, or by combinations of verbs with auxiliaries and 
participles, and by their various positions. 

As there are scarcely two authors who are agreed in 
the number and denominations of the modes in English, I 
shall offer a distribution of the verbs, and a display of their 
inflections and combinations, somewhat different from any 
which 1 have seen. 

1. The first and most simple form of the verb, is, the 
verb without inflections, and unconnected with persons e 
This form usually has the prtfa to; as to love. 
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Tbis form of the verb, not being restricted to person 
tir number, is nsaally called the It^nitive Mode, 

2. Another nse of the verb is to qjgUrm, assert or de- 
dare some action or existence, either positively, as he rune, 
or negatively, as you are not in heaHh. This form is call- 
ed the Indicative Mode. 

3. Another office of the verb is to command, direct, 
ask, or exhort ; as arise^ make haste, let us be content. 
This is called the Imperative Mode. 

4. Another form of the verb is used to declare the 
power, liberty, possibility or necessity of acting or being, 
by means of certain words called auxiliaries, as may, can, 
must, &c. This form is catted the Potential Mode ; as / 
fnay or can write ; he must waitJ^ 

5. Another use of verbs is to represent actions or 
events which are uncertain, conditional or contingent ; 
as if he shall go ; if they would attend. This is called the 
Subjunctive Mode ; but would better be denominated the 
CondiiionaL The Indicative and Potential become con* 
ditiorud^ by means, of words used to express condition ; 
as ify though^ urdessy whether * 

The Modes then are five. — ^The Infinitive, the Indic- 
ative, the Imperative, the Potential, and the Subjunc- 
tive. 

It may also be observed that the combinations, and ar- 
rangements of our verbs and auxiliaries to express nega* 
tive and interrogative propositions, are really modes of 
Ihe verb, and a place might be assigned to the verb for 
each purpose, were it not for the inconvenience of hav- 
ing m^des of modes. For the sake of distinction, I de- 
nominate these verbs interrogative and negative, and have 

c^xhibited the conjugation of each. 

• 

♦ Tbis mode is inserted m compliance with the opinion of many 
Grsunmariaus ; but in opposition to my own. It is in fact the in- 
dicative modeiaffirmii^ the ©ower, &c. of acting, instead of the act 
itecif. 
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Partiiiplea. 

Participles are derivatives from verbs^ formed by par- 
ticular terminations^ and having the sense of verbs, attii- 
bates or names. 

There are two species of participles — one denAting^ 
present time, and formed by adding ing to the verb : as 
iHfn, turning ; or when the verb ends with «, by drop- 
ping that letter and adding ing ; as place^ placing. But 
f is retained in dyeing from dye, to color, to distinguish 
it from dying J the partciple of die ; in which word, y is 
used to prevent the duplication of t. In singeing from 
iinge, e is retained to soften g, and to dietingnish the word 
from singing ; so also in twingeing* 

This participle of the present tense, is used, as before 
observed, to form the definite tenses. But it often loses 
the sense of the verb, and becomes an attribute ; as a 
loving friend, lasting friendship. In this use, it admits 
rf comparison by more and less, most and least ; as more 
lasting, less saving, most promising. 

Tins participle also becomes an adverb or modifier by 
receiving the termination ly ; as Itrmngly laughingly: 
and this species of modifiers admits of comparison, as 
wiarc lovingly, most charmingly, 

Thb participle also becomes a name and admits of the 
definitive ; as '^ The burning of London in 1666«" In 
this capacity, it takes the plural form, as '* the overflow' 
tugs of the Nile" — ** He seeth all his goings.^* And 
sometimes the plural is used when a modifier is attached 
to the participle ; as ** the goings out the cotnings «n." 
Ezek. 43. 11. But this use of the participle is not es- 
teemed elegant, nor is it common. 

In a few instances, the participle in tn^ becomes a name 
by receiving the termination ness; as willingness from 
willing. 

The other species of participle is formed from the 
verb, by adding d or ed, and in regular verbs, it corres* 
ponds exactly with the past time ; as loved, preceeded. 
* This may be called the. participle of the perfect tense. 
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This participle when its verbis transitive^ may be join- 
ed with the verb &e, ia all its inflections, to form a pas- 
sire verb, and the participle, in such combination»is cal- 
ledpcLssive, Bat 

Thii; participle, when formed from Ba intransitive rerb, 
cannot, except in a iew instances, be joined to the sub- 
stantive Verb, or used in a passive sense : but it unites 
with the other auxiliaries. 

This participle often loses its verbal character, and be- 
comes an attribute ; as a concealed plot, ^painted house. 
In this character, it admits of comparison ; as " a more 
admired artist," '' a most respected magistrate ;" and a 
few of these verbal attributes receive the termination ly^ 
and become modifiers ; as poiutedlyy more conceitedly^ 
most dejectedly. 

Those verbs, whose past tense and participle end in ecf, 
are deemed regular. All which deviate from this rule, 
are deemed irregular, and their participles of the per- 
fect tense end mostly in t, n and g. A list of them will 
be found in the sequel. 

Auxiliaries. 

In English, a few monosyllabic verbs are chiefly em- 
ployed to form the modes and tenses of other verbs, and 
from this use, are denominated auxiliaries or helping verbs. 
These are followed by other verbs, without the prefix 
to ; as he may go ;" though they were originally princi- 
pal verbs, and some of them still retain that character, as 
well as that of auxiliaries. 

The verbs which are always auxiliary to others, are 
mayy can^ shall^ must ; those which are sometimes auxil- 
iaries) and sometimes principal verbs, are, uriUy have^ do 
and be. To these may be added need and dare. 

May conveys the idea of liberty or permission ; as ** he 
may go, if he will." Or it denotes possibility ; as " he 
may have written or not."* 

•The primitive idtaexprened by magf wasjMwcr/ Sax^m^gaii 
CoJbeafale. 

6» 
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Gt»9 has the sense fjitoht able. 

ShaUy in its primitiYe sense, denotes to he obliged^ co- 
iDctding nearly with ought ; which sense it retains in the 
Germao. But this signiiicatioa, though evidently \\ root 
of the present uses of this word, is moch obscured. The 
following remarlu will illastrate the several uses of wM 
and tholU 

WiB has a common origin with the Latin volo. Hence 
the German woUon, the old English woll, and the present 
contraction wonU that is, wott-not* 

This was originally a principal rerV, and is still used as 
such in our language. It denotes the act of the ntind in 
determining, or a determination ; for he wiBs to go, and 
he TinU go, are radically of the same import. 

When a man expresses his own determination of nuod, 
/ will, we are accustomed to consider the event, or act 
willed as ceilain ; for we naturally connect the power to 
act, with the intention ; hence we make the declaration 
otmll a ground of cooMence, and by an easy association 
of ideas, we connect the declaration, with an obHgcaitm 
to carry the determination into effect. Hence will ex- 
pressed by a person himself, came to denote a promise. 

But when a person declares the will of another, he is 
not supposed to possess the power to decide for him, and 
to carry his will into effect. He merely offers an opin- 
ion, grounded on information or probable circumstances, 
which give him more or less confidence of an event de- 
pending on another's will. Hence wiU in the second uid 
third person simply forttdlgy or expresses an opinion of 
what will take place. 

Shatt, in some of its inflections, retains its prioHttve 
4(Bnse — to he obliged or hound m duty; but in many of its 
uses, its sense is much varied. In the first person, it 
merely foretells ; as '^ I shall go to New- York to-mor- 
row." In this phrase, the word seems to have no re- 
ierenoe to obHgatioH ; nor is it considered by a second 

* His soppossd that the Roouui v was proaoaactd as ourw^tesD^. 
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person tm imposing an obligation on the person uttering 
it. But when sh^ll is nsed in the second and third per* 
sons, it resumes its primitive sense, or one nearly allied 
to it, implying obligation ; as when a superior commands 
with authority, you shaM go ; or implying a right in the 
second and third person to esrpect, and hence denoting a 
promke in the speaker ; as ** you 9hall receive your wa- 
ges." This is radically saying " yon oog^ to receive 
your wages ;" but this right in the second person to re- 
ceive, implies an ohligiiJtioii in the person speaking to pay. 
Hence f^l in the first person foretells ; in the second, 
promi9eey\<{ommand8^ or expreeses determination. When 
^eUl in the ]pecond and third persons, is uttered with em* 
phasis, it espressos d^ermmation m the speaker, and im« 
pHes an authority to enforce the act. '' You shali go.'' 

Must expresses necessity, and has no variation for per- 
scm, number or tense. 

Do is ft principal and a tnuuntive verb, Mgnifying to od 
6^ make ; but is used in the present and past tenses as an 
» a«xtliary to give em^asis to a declaration, to denole con- 
trast, or to supply the place of the principal verb. 

'* It would have been impossible for Cicero to inflame 
the minds of the people to so high a pitch against oppress 
ston, considered in the abstract, as he actually did inflame - 
them against Verres the oppressor .^^ Ckmp^ Rket, 1. 10. 
Here did expresses emphasis. 

** it was hardly possible that he should not distii^ish 
you as he has done." Qmp. Let. 40. Here done stands 
in the place of disUngui^ud you. For it must be observ- 
ed that when do is the substitute for another verb, it sup- 
plies the iplace not only of the verb, but of the ohfeet oi 
the verb. 



-" He loves not plays 



As thou doHty Antony.'^ 

That is, as ikou looent plays. 

Do is also ^ed in negative >and interrogative senieaees^ 
Ike present and past (eases of the Indioative Mode hmg 
elae% jfenned hj this ettk^aiy ws ^*^ld» not Kside m 
Boston." Does John hold a < 
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Have is also a principal and tratisitive verb, denoting to 
poaaB ; but much used as an auitiliary, as '' He Aos late- 
ly been to Hamburg/' It is often used to supply the 
place of a principal verb, or participle, preyentin^ a 
repetition of it, and the object after it ; as '* I bave not 
seen Paris, but my brother has'' — ^that is, ka$ seen Paris. 

Equally common and extensive is the use of be^ deno- 
ting existence, and hence called the $ubsiamiive veri». 
Either in the character of a principal verb, or an aux- 
iliary, it is found in almost every sentence of the lan- 
guage. 

The inflection of a verb, in all the modes, tenses, num- 
bers and persons, is termed Conjugation, The English 
verbs have few inflexions, or changes of termination ; 
most of the tenses and modes being formed by meaoa of 
the auxiliaries. 

NoTB. In the foHowiog conjugatioDf, a imtai n in anlt^e<&iir» 
actar, is inserted in the place where twt should stand in negative 
•entenoei. The same |dace is generally occapted by nertrj but Bot 
in every case. It is believed this letter will be very as^al, espe- 
cially to foreigners. The learner may conjugate the verb with or 
without notf at pleasure. 

Conjugation of the Auxiliaries. 

MAY. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ut. Per$on, I may n We may n 

«d. Per»m, \ ^*"»" ""''n'* » \ ^« ""ay » 

' ( You may n* } You may n 

• it may be remarked once for all, that thou and ^ are the second 
ferson used in the sacred style ; and sometimes in other grave dis- 
' courses. In all other cases, you is the second person of the stngalar 
number, as well as of the plural. It is not one of the most trivial ab- 
surditiet which the student mast now encounter at every step, in 
the study of English inmnmar, that he meets with ffou m theplural 
mimbar oaiyi thoq^hiie finds it the refsreieiaativaof aaiadiyidttal 
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SinguUir. PlurcU. 

i mas. He nmy n They maj n 

3d..F«r5o«, </cm. She may n 
( neui. It may » 

Past Tense. 

I might n We might n 

4 Thou mightest n ^ C Ye mi^t n 

^ You might n * J You might n 

He might n They might n 

CAN. 
Pesent Tense. 

I can n We can n 

( Thou canst n (Ye can » 

( You can n J You can n 

He can n They can n 

* Past Tense. 

1 could ft We could n 

i Thou couldst n ^ Ye could n 

( You could » ( You could n 

He could » They could n 

SHALL. 

Present Tense* 

. >i shall, » . We shall n> 

i Thou shalt n C Ye shall » ; .. 

( You shall n ^ You shall n . 
He shall n They shaU i». 



TO 
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Past Tense. 



I should ft 
i Thou shouldst n 
I Yoa should n 

He should n 



We should n 
i Ye should is 
I You should n 

They should fi 



WILL. 



Present Tense. 



I will n 
\ Thou wilt n 
f You will n 

He will ft 



We will u 
i Ye will » 
f You will ft 

They will n 



Past Tense. 



I would ft 
i Thou wouldst n 
^ You would n 

He would n 



We would n 
i Ye would n 
^ You would ft 

They would ft 



NoTX. ^tZi, when a principal rerb^ is regalarly cosjugated; I 
will, thou wiUc»t, he wills. Past tense, Jtvilled, 

MUST. 

Jliti9< has no change of termination, and is joined mth 
verbs only in the following tenses. 

Present Tense. 



I must n love 
i Thou must n love 
( You must n love 

He must It love 



We must n love 
i Ye must n love 
^ You must n love 

They must n love 
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Perfect Tense. 

I must n have loyed We must n hxwe loyed 

i Thou must n have loved i Ye must Ji have loved 

\ You must n have loved | You must n have loved 

He must n have loved Thej must » have loved 

DO. 

Indicative Mode, 

Present Tmse. 

I do n love We do n love 

i Thou dost n love 4 Ye do n love 

( You do n love ^ You do n love 

He does or doth n lore Thej do » love 

Past Tense. 

T did n love We did n love 

( Thou didst it love ( Ye did n love 

( You did n love ( You did » love 

He did » love They did n love 

infinitive Mood. Participles. 

To do ^^ngy dom^ having done 

NoTX.— In the third pcnon singular of the present tense, thih is 
used in sacred and solemn langtiag^e ; does in common and lamiliar 
language. This verb, when principal and transitiye, haeall the 
teases and modes, I have done, I had dmie, I wiUdo^ &o. 

HAVE. 

Infinitive Mode, t^resent Tense. 
To have. 

Perfect Tense. 
To havehad. 
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Participle of the PreaeDt Tense. 
Having. 

Of the Perfect Tense. 
ffad. 

Compoand. 
Havmghad. 

Inikiftive Mpde» 

Present Tense. 

I hanre n We hare n 

i Thoa hast n (Ye have n 

f Yon have n ( Yen have it 

He has or hath n* They have n 

Past Tense. 

Ihadn We had n 

i Thou badst n ( Ye had » 

f You had n I You had n- 

He had.n They had n 

NoTB.^Ia the foMKoiogteueiy thia vsrfo is ]itisd sftfasr as a ptin** 
cipal Tsrb or %n auxiliary. 

Perfect Tense. 

I have n had . We hftre » had 

( Thou hast n had ( Ye have n had 

I Yon have n had ^ You have n had 

He has or hath n had They have it had 

•Ba<^ 18 «uediath«t(^«n style; /^inCheftmiltlLr. 



• Prior^Mi Tense, 

' 1 bad » bad We bad n bad 

i Thoa badst n bad ( Ye had n bad 

( You bad n bad ( You bad n bad 
He bad n bad They bad n bad 

, I9«mE.— In these tenses, tbej^ef^/ and prioT'past, this verb is al- 
irayt principal and transitiTe. 

Future Tense. 

In ibis tense the verb is principal or auxitiary, if ith 
the same form of conjugation. 

The following form foretelbi 

I shall « have We shaJ! h have 

i Thou wilt n have < Ye will n have 

\ You will n have } You will n have 

He wiH n have They will n have 

The following form promises, commands or determines. 

I will « have We will n have 

^ Thou shaJt n have ( Ye shall n have ^ 

^ You shall n have ^ You shall n have 

He shall n have They shall n have 

Prior-Future. • . 

This tense foretells, and is used only when the verb is 
principal. 

I shall n have had We shall n have had 



^ Thou shalt or wilt n have 

had 
You shall or will n have 
bad 



' Ye shall, or will n have 

had 
You shall or will n have 
had 



He shall or will » have They shall or will n have 
bad had 

7 
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IfovB^irtiriiMtvNdmtlietotpmaBoftiiitUMet IHiiiiiig 
iMiNBiNitibla with the naetort of a promiM, W« awnotfl^ ^^I^aiB 
AMeAfltfpoMsiionayettryOiitlMdntbfOololMriiwts*' b«t/dba# 
AflM M; M a oommon ei^reiiioii. 

Imp^aiwe Mode. 

Sing. noral. 

Haye n or have thou n Have ye », hare ywt n 

liaye yoa » or do n yoa haye Do n you have 

Let me n haye Let us » haye 

Let Urn n haye Let them n haye 

Note. — A commaDd, requott or exhortation, must, in the oatm of 
thinly be addrotsed to the teeoful person; nor can these phraiee» &f 
me hav€<t iHwhmet be considered, in strictness, as the fifk permi of 
this node ; nor hi him fctfve, as the third ; bat they answer lo the 
first and third {Mraons of this mode in other languages, and the aaere 
naming of them is whoIW immaterial. 

The true fi>rce and effect of the Terb, in this mode, depend o»ita 
application to charactert, and the aiaaner of utterance. CamSf g^ 
M him gOy if uttered with a respectful address, or in a civil mameery 
may express entreaty, request or exhortation. On the other huidt 
such words uttered with a tone of authority, and addressed to iafis* 
fSon, express command. 

PaieniUl Mode. 

Present Tense. 

In the following tense, thk yerb is either anziltafff er 
iptncipal. 

, I may or can n haye We may or can n haye 

i Thou mayest or canst n haye ( Ye may or can n have 
{ Yon may or can » haye ( You may or can » haye 
He may or can n have They may or can m haye 

JlliMf is used in Uie foregoing tense^ and in the i»erfi^t 
dbo. 
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P8|8t Tense. 
in thUi tense, the verb i» principal or am^iary* 



I inq;bt n luiTe 
I should » haye 
I could • have 
1 would It have 

Thou mightest n have 
Thou shouldst n have 
Thou couldBt n have 
Thou wouidst n hate 

You might n hare 

. You should u have 

You could 9 bare 

You would n have 

He might n hate 
He should n have 
He could n hate 
He would fi have 



We nNgbt ft have . 
We should n have 
We could tt have 
We would n have 

Ye might ji have 
Te should n have 
Ye could n have 
Ye would II have 

You might n have 
Yon should n have 
You could u have 
You would II have 

They mi^t » have 
They should n have 
They could n have 
They would « have 



Perfect Tense. 

In this tense, haeoe is a principal verb only. . 

I may n have had We may n have had 

' < Thou mayest n have had i Ye may n have had 
f You may n have had { You may n have had 
He may n have had They may n have had 

Prior-past Tense — the principal verb only. 

I might n have had We 

i Thou mightest n have had Ye 

{ You might n have had You 

He might n have had They 



I naij 



might n have had 



Intfiei 



* with 9k<ndd» couM and voic/i/. 
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Th^re is no fatare tense, distinct from tlwl of Uie lo« 
dicRtive Mode. 

CondiUomd or ^Afunetive Mdde. 

The Co^ditiemal or Subjanctive Mode is the same «b 
tbe Indicative; with some prece^ng word expressing 
coodition, sapposition or contingency. These words ar« 
ify though or uHh(yaghy unless, except, VBheiher, leit, albeit, 

^ is a corruption of gif, the imperative of gifamy tiM 
Saxon of thographr of Jj^«. ' nough, the Saxon tkeah^ 
signifies j^ermit, allow: AUhdugh is a compound oi M 
and though, give or aRow all. The old word th(^, stiH 
ased in soffie ^arts of England, is the imperative of the 
Saxon thatan, to allow. Utdene is the imperative of the 
Saxon orUyedk;io loose,, or dissolve. Except is the im* 
perative of that Verb. Lest is from Icsan, to lease or dis* 
solve. Mbeit^ is a comjpouiid of all, be and it, let it be 
so. 

These words, if, thou^, answer in signification and nse, 
to tbe following: admit, gra$U, allow, suppose, as signs of 
a c(»[idition or hypothesis; '^if yon shall go," is simply, 
''give, you 'shall go;" that is, give that condition or ftct; 
allow or suppose it to be so. 

It has been, and is still customary for authors to oimt 
the personal terminations of the second and third persons 
of the verb in the present tense, to form tbe subjuBctire 
mode; ifthou go, if hewrite. 

The correct construction of the stdbjunctive Mode is 
precisely the same a& that of the indicative ; as it is nsed 
in popular practice, which has preserved the true idion 
of the language; ifthou hast, if he has or hath; to denote 
present uncertainty* But b juture contingency, may be 
^expressed by the omission of the personal termiatittoiis; 
if he g^, that is, if he shall go. 

Be. 

]?€ is a verb denoting existence, and therefore cafted 
l^he fnittejilive verb. It is very irregular, being derived 
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from dlffercsit radicals, and baring undergone BMUiy dia- 
lectical chaises. 

IfifimtiTe Mode, Present Tense. 
To he. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been, ' 

Participle of the Present Tense. 

Of tlie Perfect. 
Been. 

Compoand. 
Having heen. 

hidieaHne Mode. 

Preset Tense. 

I am n ^ " We are n 
\ Thon art n J Ye are n 

You are « \ you are n 

I He is n 

'She is n They are n 

^ It is ft 

The foregoing form of tiie present tense is now gener- 
ally used by good writers. But the ibilowiog form is the 
most ancient, and is still very general in pop<&r practice. 

I be n We be n 

You be n Ye or you be n 

He is n They be n, 

Tkou hee9t^ in tbe secoad person, is not in use. 
7* 



AfmuKormcAh ism 



PatI T«Bte. 

I wai II W6«r«re n 

CThoQwaHfli CTewere* 

( Yoa was w were m ( Yoa were • 

He was n They were n 

Pes&fit Tense. 

1 beve t^^been We faaire been 

t^ThoQ bast n been ( Ye have been 

I You have n been ( Yon have n been 

He hath or has a be^ They have n beeft 

Prior-past Tense. 

1 bad n been We bad n been 

5 ThoQ hadst n been ( Ye had n been 

I Yon had a been ^ Yon had n been 

He had n been They had n been 

Fnture Tense* 

I shall or will n be We shall or wiD n be 

4 Thou shall or wilt a be (Ye shall or will a be 

( You shall or will a be ( You shall or will a be 

He shall or will Abe They shall or will a be 

Pridr-future Tense. 

I shall A have been We shall a have been 

i Thou shait or wilt a have C Ye shall or will a have been 
J been < You shall or will a have 

, \ YfU shall or wHl a have { been 

been They shall or will a have 

He shall or will a have been been 






^ Be n ; be thou n ; i 
< be; be yen;, do J 
i( be;rord9nbe* 



; Be n ; be thou n ; (|o i» tho« be, or 4o • 
Cownand < be; be ye n;. don jou be> or dojov • 



&bortatioD i Let them n be» let him n be, let ot n b9» 
SAtreatjr ^ let the^ n be. 

Potential Mode. 

1 may or can n be We may or can n be 

.i Thou mayst or canst »,be ^ Ye may or can » be 

^ Yoa may.or can n be \ Yon may or can n be 

He may or can n be Tbey may or can n bp 

MuH k used in this tense, and in the perfect abo. 
Past Tense. 

I might n be We might n be 

^ Thon mightest n be ^ Ye might n be 

( You might n be ^ Yoa might n be 

He might n be They nnght n be 

In the same aaanner^th emUd^ should and.wonU. 
Perfect Tense. 



i 



1 may or can n have been We mayor can n have been 
""t^rC <*»» "<Ye mayor can«havebe«. 



Too may or g«i »ha(r«5^«" may or can « have 

Hemayorcannhaveb^WB They mayor cann have 

been 
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Prior-past Tense. 

' I nugbt n have been We might » Imye beea 

t Tbou mi^test n hare been ( Ye mi^t » have bee» 
I Yoa might n have been ( Yon might n have beea 
. He i^ight n hare been They might n hare be^ 

In the same manner with eould^ wouid and thmdd. 
There is no futare tense in this mode. 

Subfunctive Mode. 

This Mode is formed by prefixing any sign of condition 
hypothesis or contingency, to the indicative mode in ils 
vaiions tenses. 

Present Tense. 

^ I am We are 

(Thou art 4 Ye are 

( Yon are ( Yoo are 
He is They are 

Past Tense. 

tf I was We were 

i Thou wast i Ye were 

( You was or were ( You were 
He was They were 

The foregoing tenses express uncertainty, whether a 
bci exists or existed ; or they admit the fact. The fol- 
lowing form is used for the Uke purposes : 

yibe We be 

i Thou be . (Ye be 

J You be ^ You be 

He be They be. 

But this is more properly the form of the condition^ 
future; that is, the verb without the sign of the future—- 
ifk€U,ti}rifh€9lmUb€. 
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nie^Mc^^ is'i^ iotm 6( etfreciSHg sn^pMitioii or 
bypoth^w, and may be called the 

Hypoyi^iq^l T«iiae« 

Iflvrete We were 

i Thou wert i Ye were 

Jf Yon wasoTff^re ^ You were 

He irere They were 

*' If I were,*^{»uppo8es I am nol ; " if I were not,*' sop- 
poees I am.^ 

* No taolt is more eominon than the misapplieation of this tonw. 
Ib the SaxoBy tpere was often used in the third penon of the indica- 
tire mode, and without a preceding^ sig^ of condition; as in these 
eaaaiptos»^«< After tbittira i»fAe se cjog^ mjcel getheat, aad switha 
cbope mee with his witan ymbe this land, ha hit ware maett 
Saac. CktetLAn. 1085. A^gfr this the Kiagr held a great oouooil, 
aod ande important representations respectinf this latid» haw il 
ssers seltkd." In the German, the inflectioii of the word, in tba 
nq»erfect tense of the indicatire is^Ich war, da warest, er wmr 
bewere. The orthography of the word» in the imperfect tense ef 
»e sttb}unctiye, is were^ and oar early English writers seon to hara 
oottMnded the two tenses. The regnlar Saxon verb in the piff 
^mm of the indicative wim, thus inflected— Ic wbb, du wwre, ho 
ar«Sk Hanoe oar greidest writers, Milton, Dryden, Pope and oth- 
an, retaioed that form of the word— 9efoi>e the hearens tboa wertg 
wmo^mber what tboa K^erZ-^e^pressions which I^wtb condemns ae 
net aaalagoas to the formation of veorbs in dil&rent modes. I woakt 
oandemn tbh nse of the vevfo aUo, bat lor a different reason ; it is 
aawobscrfete. 

Bat the ase of this form of fiie Terb is retained in the snbjaactiTa 
asec^ which, our grammars teach as, most follow the signs of con^ 
«tion — ify ihoughy unkuy wheih^r^-^ rule which, without qualift- 
oation, has a mischievous effect. On carefully examining the ori- 
ginal stat*^ of thekng-iiagfij [ fiml the common and true use of were 
ia the aingolar mimber, is, to expreaa hi^olhcsia or typponUoiu 
Thus, Sax. Chron. ad mmum 10 1 7» On the third of the ioes of De- 
cern bep, at m^ij the moon appeared—" swjlce he eall blodig 
w^re'**-.jtj£A^ or, at iff he nU bleody U7cre— aod the heaven was 
red, ** iwylc€ bit bryoe wgere"— ai if it were on fire. This use of 
were!, in the aitigular Dumber, li legitimate and is still retained by 
good write P8 — ^bat its u»€ to expre^a a mere uncertainty respecting 
ft past event, after b ajo^n of condition, is obeolete or not Iwtimate, 
The follow iDg examples will illustrate ibe distinction—" Whether 
the liilling^ tcfTf ma-licious or not, ia dc r<trlb«ita sul^ect of inquiry|^' 
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The «Uier teiM«t we the eeme ae in tli# 

HU CanJMgatianj^a H^uUur Verb. 

LOVE. 

Infiaitive llode, Present Tense* 
To hve. 

Perfect Tense. 
n kav€ iitmd. 

Participle of the Present Tense. 
Loving. 

Of the Perfect 
Loved* 

Componnd. 
Having loved. 

Indicative Mode. "' 1 

Present Tense, indefinite. 

1 love ft We lore n 

i Thou lovest'fi i Ye love n 

( Ypu love n ( You love n 

He loveth or loves fi They love u 

Ice. Judge Parker^, trial of Self ridge, p. 161. Her« trereis improp- 
erly used — So also where the fact is admitted; ^* Tboagh he toere 
% SOD, yet learned he obedience.'^ Ueb. ▼. 8y where Lowth justly, 
condemns the use ofteere — '* Unless a felony were attempted or is- 
tended." Selfridge Trials p. 125. It ought to be woe. 

The following is the true sense of were in the singular number— v. 
** Were it necessary for you to take those books with you ?" Judged 
Parker^ Ibm. 159. *' If it toere possible, they would deceire th« < 
elect.* ' Mat, H ^^ This is the only legitimate use of this tense. ' 

M It were easy.*' JI6/^'# Xdlcr^ p. S81<-4t would be easy. 
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Wkiitbeaiudaiai7<i». • 

I do II tof^e We do n love 

' C Thou dost n lore C Ye do ii love 

( You do n lore- ^ You do n lore 
He doth or ^>e8 n lore They do it lore 

Defi&tte* 

I amnloring We are ii loruig 

^ThoQ art loring i Ye are loving 

\ You are n loving \ You are n loving 

He 18 n loving They are n loving 

Past l^eose, indefinite. 

I loved n We loved n 

^ Thoii lovedst n i Ye loved n 

\ Yon loved n f Yon loved n 

He loved » They loved n 

With the anziliary di^, 

I did II love We did n love 

i Thoo didst n love C Ye did n love 

( You did n love ( Yon did n love 

He did n love They did n love 

Definite. 

I was II loving We were n loving 

^ Thou wast » loving S Ye Were n loving 

( Yon was n loving ^ Yon were n loving 

He was n loi^g They were n l6ving 
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Perfect T€«Me,4itfaefii]ite. 

I hare h loyed We hare nloTed . 

C Thou hast n loved > ^ Te have n IdTfd 

^ You lui\re n loved ^ Yoa have n loved 

He has or hath n loved . They bave n lored 

Definite. 

1 have n been loving We have » been loviaig 

5 Thoa hast n been loving C Ye have n been leviag 

I You have n been loving ^ You have n been loving 

He has or hath n been lov- Tbey have n been loving 
ing 

Prior-past indefinite. 

I had A loved We had ii loved 

i Thou hadst n loved ( Ye bad » lo?ed 

( You had n loved ^ You had n loved ' 

He had n loved They had n loved 

Definite. 

I had n been loving We had n been I&viog 

i Thou hadst n been loving ( Ye had » been loving 

( You had n been loving ( You bad n been loving 

He had n been loving They had n been lovii^ 

Future Tense, indefinite. 
The form of prediettng. 

I shall « love We shall n love 

i Thou wilt » love ( Ye will n love 

( You will n love ^ You will n love 

>Ie will n love They will n love 



1 
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ThefoiTOofproiniMiig,coinni>n^KMg«iddt^ 

I win » lore WewiII«loTe 

5 Thou shall » 1ot« i Ye shall n lore 

I You shall n loye ( Yon shall n lore 

He shall n lore The j shaU n lore 

Definite. 

I shall or will n be loving We shall or wiO n be loring 
Thou shall or wilt n be ^ 

loving \ Ye shall or will n be loviog 

Yoa shall or wiU » be S Yoq shall or wiU n be loving 

loving \ 

He shall or will » be loving They shall or will n be 

loving 

Prior-ftttore, indefinite. 

I shall n have loved We «hall n have loved 

' Thou shall or will n have { Ye shall or will n have 

loved 1 loved 

I You shall or will n have i You shall or wiU n have 

loved ' V loved 
^ He shall or will u have lov* Thej shall or will n have 

ed loved 

Definke. 

I shall ft have been loving We shall ft have been loving 

' Thou shalt or wilt n have ^Ye shall or will n have 

been loving v been loving 

You shall or wHl n have S You shall or will n have 

been loving f loving 

He shall or will n have They shall or will n have 

been loving , been loving 

e 



i 
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Letne R lore Let vsii \ow€ 

Love fi LoTe n 

Do n love Do n love 

Do thou ft love Do ye or you n love 

Do you n love Let them ii love 

Let him ii love 

In the place of/et, the poets employ the verh wkiumt 
the auxiliary — *^ Perish the lore that deadens young de- 
aire."— rfieot. Mimt, That is, let the lore perish. 

^Bb ignorance thy choice, where knowledge leads lo woe." 

ibm. 

Potential Mode. • 

Present Tense indefinite. 

I may or can n love We may or can n love 

i Thou may est or canst it love i Ye may or can n love 

^ You may or can n love ( You may or cann love 

He may or can n love They may or can ii love 

JIfiul is used in this tense and in the perfect. 

Definite. 

I may or can ii he loving We may or can n he loving 
i Thou mayst or canst ii he ^ Ye may or can nhe loving 
I loving ^ You may or cann he lov- 

"f You may or can II be loving f ing 

He may or can n be laving They may or eaa « be lot- 

iag 

Past Tense, indefinite. 

I might n love We might n love 

4 Thou mightest n love i Ye might n love 

I You Slight II love \ You might n love 

He might n love They nugfat n love 

With eoMjWmld and «&o«M in the sasM MHiner. 
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Imi^ftbeloviag We migbtabeloTuig 

5 Thou mightest n be loyiDg i Ye might ft be losing 

^Ycmin^^beloyiiig -• fYoo might n be loriopp 

He might n be loyiAg They might » be loTiof . 

With cotdd^ would waA sh^d in the i 



Perfect TeoBe, indefinite. 

1 may or can n ^ We 

fYoa may or <»».n ih»redfT^9 \ ' 

Hemayorc9iiJf j • Thcy^ 

Definite. 



I may or can a have been We may or can % hkre been 

loving loTing 

' Tbou mayest or canst n t Te may or can n hare been 

have been loving v - loving 
|Ypa may or can n have i You may or can « hare 

been loving \ been loving 

He may or can n have They may or can n bare 

been loving been loviq|( 

P]^9i^afft Tense^ in4tfiaite« 

I might a have loved We might n have loved 

€ Tiutttm^faletft tth«re^>ved i Ye mi^t n barre loved 

f Yon mig^ » have loVecl > ( You au^t n have loved 
- Hf ttught n Ittire leviBd They mi^t it have lev^« 
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Definite. 

I might II hare been Iot- We might n hatre keen lor- 

ing iog 

Tbou mightest n have t Ye might e have beem lo^- 

been loving 1 ing 

Yon might n have been i Yon might n have been lor- 

He mi|^ n have been They might m have been 
loving ing. 



With eould^ would and should in the same manner, in 
the two last forms. 



The Potential mode becomes conditional by means of 
the modifiers, kf, thong^, nnless, &c. fNrefixed to ils ten- 
ses, without any variation from the foregoing inflections. 
This may for distiction, be called the Conditional Poten- 
tial. 

Subjunctive Mode. 

Present Tense. 

If. though, unless, 
whether, suppose, 
admtt»&c. 

1 love n We love n 

C Thou lovest n C Ye love it 

( You love n ( You love n 

He loveth or They love ». 

loves n 

Some authors omit the pefsonid temiiiations in the se- 
cond and Uiird perBons^-^ thou kve, if he tone. WiA 
this aingle variation, which I deem contrary to the piin* 
ciples of our language, the subjunctive mode differs not ia 
the least from the indicative, and to form it the learner 
has only to prefix a sign of coiidition, as if, though, whUu, 
lie. to the indicative, in its several temes : Wim this ex- 
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ception^ bowerer, that m die future tente, die ioiliavy 
mej be and ofteu is sappressed. Thw iatleed of 

yi AM or wiU lotre We tliafl or wiDlore 

Thoa flhalt er wilt lOFe Ye shall or will lore 

Yon shall or wtB lore Yoa shall or will lore 

He Shan or will lore They shall or wiU lore 

. Aatbors. write, 

Ify 4-c. 1 lore We lov« 

Thon love Ye lore 

Yo« love Yon love 

He love They love 

It is farther to be remarked, that ^umid is very often 
used to form the conditional future — if I thoM^ Atm 
ikouidst, kc. This tense is infleeted like the past teoae of 
die potential, but is probably more used £>r the oondi- 
lional future than tkaU and will. 

The odier auxiliaries also in the past time are used ia 
this conditional mode in a very indefinite sense. 
. I shall therefore offer a new tense in this mode oeai* 
posed of any principal verb^ with miglu, cauldt thould mid. 
tinfufd^ expressi^, like the Oreek aortsts, time indefinite 
fr€$entfpasi or future ^ especially the future. 

Subjunctive Mode, indefinite Texise. 

If, diough, unless, 
whether, lest, ex- 
cept, suppose, &c. 

SingMiar, 

I might, could, should, or would n love 

Thou mightest, couldst, shouldst or wouldst niove 

You might, could, should, would it love 

He might, could, should, would n love 
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Plural. 

We night, coold, thoiild, woold n lore 

Ye or joa flugbt, could, shoaid, wmild n Ivte 

They mii^ coeM, thoM, weiU n Iov« 

te th6 fiAgvieftiye mode, there is a fe&aUkmkf in tke 
tenses which should be notked. When I say, if H rain»^ 
It is understood that I am tuicerlatfi of the hdt^ at tile tinie 
of speaking. But when I say, ^*If it raiiudj we should 
be obliged to saek shelter,*' it is not undoMtood^iat I am 
vncertain of tibM iact; on the contrary, it is andentood 
that I son certain, it do€9 not rain at the tinve of speaking. 
Or if I say, ''tf »V did not rain, 1 would take a walk," I 
conrej the idea that it doei rain at the moment of speak- 
ing. This ferm of our tenses in the sulguncttre mode hu 
uerer been the subject of much notice, nor eirer reoerred' 
its due expfamation and arraignment. For thia hypothet- 
ical verb is actually a present tense, or at least in^ftnte, 
— 4t certainly does not belong to past time, h ig fur* 
ther lo be reonrked, that a negative eentenco always im- 
plies «i affirmatiTO— -*< if it did not rain," implies that it 
i(Mi rain. On the contrary, an aiirmatiTe sentence im- 
fKaa a negatiTe—*^* if it did rain, implies that it does not. 

In the past time, a similar distinction exists ; Ibr " if it 
rained yesterday," denotes uncertainty in the speaker^s 
mind-— but ** if it had not rained yesterday," implies a cer- 
tainty, that it did rain. 

Passive form of the Verb. 

Indicative Mode, 

Present Tense. 

I am n loved We are n loved 

^ Thou art n loved J Ye are n loved 

I You are n loved ( You are a loved 

He is a loved They are n lo?ed 
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l.wm n yjsw%A We wave n lotttd 

C Thou wttBt^M lored i Ye were » lo?ed ' 

. I To« i«Q»t«r wer^ n lor^A* f Yoa were m lovwl 
Hewmniwued Tliey werenlordd 

Petfect TeDfle. 

I bave R been lored We bare » been loTed 

C Then haat n beeBl<^«ii ^ < Yehare n been loved 
I Yoa. bg^ye n heeja loved ^ Yon bare n been loTed 

He has or hatb n been loved Tbey bave n been loved 

Priop-past Tense. 

I bad n been loved We had n been loved 

1 Tbon badst n been loved ( Ye bad n been loved 
^ You bad n been loved \ You bad » been loved 

He bad n been loved Tbej bad n been loved 



\ 



Future Tense. 
I ikalior will n be love^ We dbail c» mA» be loved 

.hm^^ - lYeshallori^ill nbekuvied 

You shall or will n he\ You shall or will n be loved 

loved '* 

He shall or will n be lov- ,, Tbey shall or will n be lov« 

ed ' ' ed ■" 

Prior-future Tense 

. ./ '..•;.-..,.. .^f^ • .• '! . 

I shall A have been ioved We shalln bave been loveA 
' Tiioushaltorwiltn^ha^e /Ye sfa^l or wUln. httv«b 

been loved j ^ been loved 

|.You shall or will h liave iXou ^rhaU or wUl » tuve 

been loved \ been loved 

'He shall or will n bsve . ^ They. shall or wUl n im^ 

been loved ^ . been loved .„. . . ^ . « 



Doyoim 
Ltlbimsi 
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Let me 11 be loved Letotubelwed 

Be^lotred Benlored 

Be tboo or 700 n lored Be ye «r yo« 11 levied 

~^ beloved* Do you 11 be lov«d 

beloved Let tbcm n be loved 

FotemUal Mode. 
.Pre«eDt Tenie. 

1 mav, can or must n be lov- We may, can or muat 11 

ed be loved 

Tbon mayest, canst or most f Ye may, can, or moat 11 

II be loved 1 be loved 

Yon may, can or must » be i You may, can or moat n 

loved \ be loved 

He may, can or must n be Tbey may can or most 

loved II be loved 

Past Tense. 

I migbt II be loved We might 11 be loved 

i Thou migfalestfi be loved i Ye might n be loved 

f You might n be loved \ You iiiif||ht 11 be lofod . 

He might it be loved They ^ght n be loved 

With cQuldy ^lould and woWd in the same manner. 

Perfect Tense. 

I may, cm or must 11 have We may, can or mast u 

been loved have been loved 

Thou mayest, canst or must f Ye may, can or most a 

fi have been loved 1 have been loved 

You may, can or must n 1 You may, can or must p 

have been loved \ have been Idv^d 
He may, can or must n have Thej may, can or nra^ 

been loved 11 have been lo?ed / 



1 



\ 
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Prior-past Tente. 

Iibi^tn ^. ^^ We ^ 

5Thouiiiighte»tn f rr!® <Ye f might » hare 

In tbe^ame manner with ootiM, looWcf and thoM^ 

Suhjuneiive M^de. 

Present Tense. 

y4rc.l amn lored We are n lored 

^ Thou art n loTed ( Ye are ii loved 

1 You are n loved ^ Yon are it lored 
He is n loved They are » loved 

Or thus: 

Ifi^e* I lie nloved We be n loved • 

i Thoo be n loved C Ye be m loved ' 

f You be n loved ^ You be n loved 

He be II loved ' They be nloved* 

Past Tense. 

ffy 4rc. 1 was n loved We were n loved 

i Thou wast ft loved C Ye were n loved 
?Yo« was or were nl 
{ loved ^ You were n loved 

He was n loved They were n loved 

Orthos: 

|f, il'A I were n loved We were » loved 

i Thou wart « loved ( Ye were n loved 

( You were n loved \ You were 9* loved 
He were » Wved They were n loved 
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Perfect Tense. 

iff 4rc. I have n been loved We hare n been loved 
( Thoa bast n been loved ^ Ye have n beea laved 
) You have n been loved ( Yoa have n been loved 
He has or bath n been They have n been toved 
loved 

Prior*[iast Tense. 



jT, ^c« 1 had fi been loved 
( Then hadstn been lov- 
2 ed 

I You had it been loved 
He had n been loved 



We had n been loved 
Ye had n been lored 

You had n been loved 
They had ii been loved 



Future Tense. 



y,*c. 



I shall, will or shooid 

11 be loved 
Thou Shalt, wilt gr 

shouldst n be loved 
You shall, will or 

should 11 be l^ved 
He sha]l,will 6r should 

n be loved 



We shall, will or should 

n be loved 
Ye shall, will or should 

H be loved 
Yop shall, wiUor should 

H be loved 
They shall, will or 

should fi be loved 



Prior-future T^nse. 



J/y^c. I shaD or should n 
have been loved 
'Thou Shalt or shouldst 
II have been loved ' 
You shall or should ii 

have been loved 

He shall or should n 

have been loved 



\ 



\ 



We shall or should n 

have been loved 
Ye shall or shbuW n 

have been loved 
You shall or should n 

have been loved 
They shall or should n 

have been loved 



The future is often el1inticid» the auxiliary being omit- 
t^. Thus instead of (/"/atefl be lovcdy &c. are used the 
&Uowin| forn)8* 



■m 
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ijf, <i*c. I be n loved We be n loved 

^ Thou be n loved |^ Ye be n loved 

{ You be ft loved ( You be ii loved 
He be n loved They be n loved 

An exbibition of the verb itk tbe interrogative form, 
witb tbe sign of ^he negative. 

Indicative Mode* 

Present Tense, indefinite. 

Love I n? Love we n? 

^ Lovest thou n? ^ Love ye n? 

I Love you n? ^ Love you n? 

Loveth or loves he n? Love they n? 

The foregoing form is but little used. Jhe following 
ft the usual mode of asking questions. 

Do I n love? Do we n love? 

S Dost thou n love? *^ Do ye » love? 
I Do you n love? ( Do you m love? 

Does ordoth henlove? Do they n love? 

Definite. 

Am I n loving? Are we « loving? 

5 Art thou It loving? 5 Are ye rt loving? 

'I Are you n loving? ^ Are you n loving? 

Is he n loving? Are they n loving? 

Past Tense, indefinite. 

Did I » love? Did we n teve? 

i Didst thou n love? 5 ^*^ y® " ^^^^^ 

I Did you n love? ^ Did you n love? 

Did he n love? Did they n love? 

The other form of this tense, loved he? is seldom used. 
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Definito. 

Waft I II loTing? Were we n lofingf 

C Wast thou fi loring? I Were ye ii lenag! 

< Wag or were you m < 

f loving? ( Were yoo ii loring? 

Was he n loving? Were they it loving? 

Perfect Tense, indefinite. 

Have I n loved? Have we n loved! 

Hast thou 11 loved? Have ye u loved? 
Have you n loved? Have you n loved? 
Has or hath he n loved? Have they n loved? 

Definite. 

Havet fi been loving? Have we n been loving? 
Hast thou ft been loving? Have ye ii been loving? 
Have you » been loving? Have you n been loving? 
Has or hath he n been Have they n been loving? 
loving? 

Prior-past, indefinite. 

Had I ft loved? Had we n loved? 

Hadst thou n loved? Had ye n loved? 

Had you it loved? Had you it loved? 

Had be it loved? Had they it loved? 

Definite. 

Had I n been loving? Had we n been loving? 
Hadst thou h been Tov- Had ye » been loving? 

ing? 
Had you n been loving? Had you ii been loving? 
Had he n been loving? Had they n been loving? 
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Future 'Tftoie, inde&ite. 

SMI in love? Shall we n 1«V6? 

4 Sbalt OP wilt thou n love? i Shall or will ye n love? 



I Shall or will you n love? ^ Shall or will you n love? 
Shall or will he n love? Shall or wiH they ft tove? 

Definite. 



Shall I n he liyviDg? \ Shall we n be loving? 

/ Shak or wilt thou n be lov- f Shall or will ye n be lov* 

) ing? > »ng? 

\ Shall or wiU you n be lov- \ Shall or will you ti be lov* 
( ing? ( iiJg? 

Shall or will he n be lov- Shall or will they ii4ie lor* 
ing? ing? 

Prior-future, indefinite. ^ 

Shall 1 n have loved? Shall we n have loved? 

' Sb^t or wilt thou n have (^ Shall or will ye n have lov- 

loved? 1 ed? 

f^all or will you »bave i Shall or will you a have 

l^vect? ( loved? 
Shall or will he n have Shall or will they n have' 
leved? loved? 

The definite ^rm of this tense, i? little used. 

Will, in thi$ tense, is not elegantly used in the first per- 
son. 

The interrogative form is not used in the imperative 
mode — ^a command and a question being incompatible. 

It is not necessary lo exhibit this form of the verb id 
the potential mode. ,Let the learner be only instructed 
that in interrogative sentences, the nominative follows the 
verb when alone, or the first auxiliary when one or 
more are used; and the sign of negation not^ (and gener- 
ally never^) immediately follows the nominative. 

9^ 
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Irregular Verbs. 

All Teibs whose past tense and perfect participle d« 
not end in ed are deemed irregular. The namber of 
these is about one hundred and seTenty-seyen. Thej are 
of three kinds. 

Ist. Those whose past tense, and participle of the 
the perfect are the same as the present; as beat, burst, 
cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, let, put, read, rent, rid, set, shed, 
shred, shut, slit, split, spresad^ thrust, sweat, wet. Wet 
has sometimes wetted; heat sometimes het; but the prac- 
tice is not respectable. lAgkt and auit hawe Ut and quit 
in the past time and partici^e, but they are dso r^;uiar. 

2. Verbs whose past time and participle are alULe, but 
different from the present; as meet^ met; hU^ iold. 

3. Verbs whose present and past tenses and participie 
are dl different ; as Jbjiow, knew^ known. 

A few verbs ending with ch, cib, x, p, //, es$^ though 
r^iular, suffer a contraction of ed into ^ as snateht for 
snatched, chect for checked, snapt for snapped, mixt for 
mixed; dwelt for dwelled, past for passed. Others have 
a digraph shortened; as dream, dreamt; feel, felt; mean, 
meant; sleep, slept; deal, dealt. In a few, v is changed 
into/, as bereave, bereft, leave, left. 

As some of the jiast tenses and participles are obsolete 
or obsolescent, it is deemed proper to set these in sepa- 
rate cdiumns for the information of the student. 

IRREGULAR VFRBS. 



A0n. 


Fast Terue. Participle. Past Tentt 


Partic^fle 




ohtokte. 


oktokte. 


Abide 
Am 


abode abode 
was been 




Arise, rise 


arose, rose arisen, risen 




Awake 


awoke, awaked awaked 




Bear 


bore borne bare 




Beat 


beat beat, beaten 




Begin 


begun, began begun 
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^tttlhue, Ptgtmfk. PaitTkut PwrHt^ 



Bend 


braded, bent 


bended, bent 


Bereave 


bereared^bereftbereaved, bereft 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bid 


bid 


hid bade bidden 


Bind 


bound 


bound bonnden 


Bite 


bit 


bit» bitten 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke 


broke, broken brake 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 
Build 


brought 


brought 


builded, buttt 


built 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Boy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catch 


catchedy cangirt calehed, eaoght 


Chide 


chid 


chid cfaMden 


Chuse^choose chose 


chose, chosen 


Cleaye,to stick cleaved 


cleaved clave 


Cleave, to { 


split cleft 


cleft clove cloven 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clothed 


clothed clad 


Come 


came, come 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Crow 


crowed 


crowed crew 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare 


durst, dared* 


dared 


Deal 


dealt, dealed 


dealt, dealed 


Dig 


dug, digged 


dog, digged 


Do 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drive 


drove 


driven, drove, drave 


Drink 


drank 


drank drunkeh 


DweU 


dwelt, jiweUed 


dwelt, dwelled [drunk 


Eat 


eat, ate 


eat, eaten 



•When tranaitiTe, thia v«rbit always regular; as ^hedarsd bim.'' 



yifi 
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k^ 


P«ii!|ls9«e. Fi90HfiH»k. F4UTm0e Pwrti^ 






o6so^to. O6io2e/ 


Engrave 


engraved 


engraven, engraved 


FaU 


«Bll 


falleiv 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Fmi 


' found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


TOTf^ 


ibrgot 


forgot, forgotten, forgat 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken, forsook 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen, froze 


Get 


got 


got, gotten gat 


GUd 


gilded, g^lt 


gilded, pit 


Gird 


girded, girt 


girded, girt 


^Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


«f»i^ 


graved 


graved, graven 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


HUFB 


had 


had 


Hang 


hanged, hUBg 


hanged, bung 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Hew 


hewed 


hewed, hewn 


Hide 


hid 


hid, hidden 


Hit 


hit 


"hit 


Hold 


held 


held hold 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knit 


knit 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 


l^mv^ 


- left 


left 


JUnd 


lent 


lent . 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie (dowB) 


lay 


lain 


I^pse 


lost 


lost 
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IM 






f^ftdfhtfe. ParUeifh* Paa 9k9tm ParHrifk 



Make 


made 


made 






Meet 


met 


met 






Mow 


mowed 


mowed, 


mown 




Pay 


paid' 


paid 






Put 


pot 


put 







Read 


r^ 


read 






R«nd 


refit 


rent 






Rid 


rid 


rid 






Ride 


rode, rid 


rid 




ridden 


Ring 


rung 


rang 


rang 




Rise 


roRe 


risen 






Rive 


rived 


rived, riven 




Run • 


ran, ran 


run 






Saw 


sawed 


sawed, i 


sawn 




Say 


said 


said 




- 


See 


saw 


seen 






Seek 


sought 


sought 




' 


Sell 


sold 


sold 






Send 


sent 


sent 






Set 


set 


set 






Shake 


shook 


shaken, 


shook 




Shape 


shaped 


shaped 




shapen 


Shave 


shaved 


shaved 




shaven 


Shear 


shcfared 


sheared 




shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 






Shine 


shone, shiiied 


shone, ( 


shtned 




Shew 


shewed 


shewn 






Show 


showed 


shown, showed 




Shoe 


shod 


shod 






Shoot 


shot 


shot 






Shrink 


shrunk 


shrunk 






Shred 


shred 


shred 






Shut' 


shut 


shut 






Sing 


sung 


SUDg 


sang 




Sink * 


sunk 


sunk 


sank 




Sit 


sat 


sat 




tttlen 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


. 




Sleep 


ilept 


slept 







9* 
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Slide 

Sling 

Slink 

SUt 

Smite 

Sow 

Speak 

Speed 

Spend 

SpiU 

Spin 

Spit 

Spread 

Spring 

Stand 

Steal 

Sting 

Stink 

Stride 

Strike 

String 

Strive 

Strow 

Strew 

Swear 

Sweat 

Swell 

Swim 

Swing 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Tell 

Think 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tread 

Wax 



sUd 
slang 
slunk 

slit, slitted 
^ smote 
sowed 
spoke 
sped 
spent 

spilled, spilt 
Spun 
spit 
spread 
sprung 
stood 
stole 
stung 
stunk 

strid, strode 
struck 
strung 
strove 
strowed 
strewed 
swore 
sweat 
swelled 
swum, swam 
swung 
took 
taught 
tore 
told 

thought 
thrived 
threw 
• thrust 
trod 
waxed 
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sKd slidcteo 

slung 

slunk 

slit, slitted 

smitten, snut 

sowed, sown 

spoke, spoken tpake 

sped 

spent 

spilled, spSt 

spun 

spit spat spittes 

spread 

sprung sprang 

stood 

stole, stolen 

stung 

stunk sUmk 

strid stridden 

struck strickeo 

strung 

striven 

strowed, strewn 

strewed 



sware 



sworn 

sweat 

swelled 

swum 

swung 

taken, took 

taught 

torn, tore 

told 

thought 

thrived throve 

thrown 

thrust 

trod, trodden 

waxed 



swirileo 



thriven 



waxen 
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M^0n. I^tti Teme, ParHapte. 

Wear wore worn, wore 

Weave wove woven, wove 

Weep wept wept 

Win won won 

Wind wound wound , 

Work worked wrought worked, wro ught 

Wring wrung, wringed wrung, wringed 

Write wrote, writ writ, Written 

NoTX 1. — ^The old forms of the past tense, tang^tpake^sprang^for' 
gtUt &c, are here placed among the obsolete words. They are en- 
tirely obsolete, in ordinary practice, whether popular or polite ; 
and it seems advisable not to attempt to revive them. In addition 
to this reason for omitting; them, there is one -which is not general- 
ly understood. The sound of a in these and all other like cases^ 
was originally the broad a or aw; which sound, in the Gothio and 
Saxon, as in this modem Scotch, corresponded nearly with i» in 
spoke, swore. Spoke is therefore nearer to the orfg;inal than tpahCf 
as we now pronounce the vowel a with its first or long sound as in 
sake. 

Note S.^n the use of the past tense and participle of some of 
these verbs, there is a diversity of practice; some authors retain- 
ing those which others have rejected as obsolete. Many word* 
which were in use in the days of Sbakspeare and Lord Bacon ar0 
now wholly laid aside ; others are used only in books, while others 
are obsolescent, being occasionally used ; and a fev of the crfd par- 
ticiples, having lost the verbal character, are used only at attri* 
butes. Of the last mentioned species, are/fati^Al,<2fvn&en, moUm^ 
beholden^ shorn-, claiy bounden^ cloven. Holpen is entirely obsolete* 
Holden, swollen^ gotten dLud forgotten, are nearly obsolete in common 
parlance. Wrought is evidently obsolescent ; stricken it used only 
m one phrase, stncken m age or years, which we learn from the bi- 
ble; but in every other case, is inelegant and pedantic. 

Bishop Lowth has attempted to revive the use of many of the ob^ 
Bolescent past tenses and participles, for which he has, and I think 
d^ervedly, incurred the severe animadversions of eminent critici. 
*^U it not surprising^, says Campbell on Rhetoric, b. 2, ch. S, thai 
one of Lowth^s penetration should think a single person entitled to 
revive a form of inflection in a particular word, which had been re- 
jected by all good writers of every denomination, for more than a 
9>undred and fifty years." This writer declares what Lowth hat 
advanced on the use of the past tense and participle, to be inoonsis- 
tent with the very first principles of grammar. He observes jusUy 
that authority is every thing; in language, and that this iuthorif^ 
consists in reputable, national, present usage. 

Independent of authority however, there are substantial reatoBf 
ia the language itself for laying aside the participles endiqg'witb 
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01, ftodfiMTMBOTin^tlMdtffeiviiceflbetvcmilheiMatUaeMiAptti^ 
ticiple. In opposition to the opinion of Lowtb, who regrets that 
««r language has so few inflections, and maintains that we should 
preserro all we have, I think it capable of demonstration that the 
4iffisreBoet between the past time and participle of the past tenae of 
0Br inregalar Terbs, is one of the greatest incoavenienoes in the Ian* 
gnage. If we used personal terminations to form onr modea semI 
tsnses like the ureeks, it would be desirable that they should be 
carefully retained. But as we have no more than about half a doz- 
en different terminations, and are therefore, obliged to form our 
nodes and tenses by means of auxiliaries, the combinatioa of these 
forms a part of the business of learning the language, which is ex- 
tremely difficult and perplexing to foreigners. £yen the natives of 
Scotland and Ireland do not always surmount the diffionlty. This 
difficulty is very muoh augmented by the difference between the 
fiast tense and &e participle. To remove this difference, in words 
in which popular usage has given a lead, is to obviate, in a degree, 
this inoonvenience. This w recommended by another circum- 
stance—it will so far reduce our irregular verbs to an analogy with 
the regular, whose past tense and participle of the perfect are aUke. 

In a number of words, the dropping of n in the participle, will 
make a convenient distinction between the participle and the attri- 
bute ; for in the latter, we always retain en — we always say a writ- 
ten treatise, a spoken language, a hidden mystery— tb^gh the 
best authors write, a " mystery hid from ages ;*' *^ the language 
spoke in Bengal." 

Besides, whenever we observe a tendency in a nation to oontrajct 
words, we may be assured that the contraction is found to be oeii- 
venient, and is therefore to be countenanced. Indeed if I mistake 
not, we are indebted to such contractions for many real improve- 
Bftents ; as write from gewrite; slain from ofslegen; fastened from 
gefastnode ; men from monoan; holy from haHgan, kc. And as a 
general remoirk, we may be assured that no language ever rajfer^ 
the lost of a useful word or sjfllttble. If a word or syllable is ever 
laid aside in national practice, it must be because it is not wanted, 
or because it is harsh and inconvenient in use, and a word or syl- 
lable more consonant to the general taste of a nation or state of so- 
ciety, is substituted. 

Such is the foot with our participles in en: the e being supjpress- 

ed in pronunciation, we have the words spoitn^ toriiln^ fioldn, in ac- 

, tual practice. Nothing can be more weak, inefficient and disa- 

E-eeable than this nasal sound of the half vowel n— it ia disagreea- 
e in prose, feeble in verse, and in music, intolerable. Were it 
possible to banish every sound oi this kind from the language, ihe 
^sunge would be desirable. At any rate, when people in general 
liave laid aside any of these sounds, writers, who value liie beau- 
ties of language, e&ould be the last to revive them. 

We need not however trouble ourselves to discuss the utility or 
fvopmty efirttkidntttg'tittse participles ; for it is afactas curjous 
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^^impOfBtmkf Um^bo iranlytjFllaHeor fkmm eiitMi|r oWolete ia 
common usa^^e^ ymu ever yet recalled iato popular nso* Oo Um 
other hand, Whatever is thus obsolete among^ the body of a people* 
is ultimately neglected by ttie learned. However the learned 
therefore may pride ^bemselTee in their superior attainmeDts, and 
in their right to control the usages of a nation, the history of lan- 
guages will evince, that they nust at last be borne away upon the 
current of popular practice. 

Men of letters may revdt at this suggestion ; but if they will at* 
tend to the faistoryof our own language, they wall find the foct to 
be as here etalted. It is commonly- supposed that the iettdeacy of 
this practice of unlettered men is to <Qrrupi ihe lat^iuage, 3ul tho 
Uie &ct is directly the reverse. I am prepared to prove, were it 
consistent with the nature of this work, that nineteen twentieths of 
all the corruptions of our language, for five hundred years past have 
\>eeo introduced \fy auUion-Hnen who have made alterations in 
particular idioms which they did not anderatand. The same re* 
mark is applicable to the orthography and pronunciation. The 
tendency of unlettered men is to uni/bnmYy— to analogy^ and so 
strong is this disposition, that the common people have actually 
converted some of our vregdlar vorba into regalar ones. It is to 
itoletteced people, that we owe thedtsnse of Ae^yot, boundatf nUen^ 
smd the use of the regalar participles nceUed, helpedy uorkedf in tho 
place of the ancient ones. This popular tendency is not to be con- 
temned and disregarded, as some of the learned s^flect to do, for it la 
governed by the natural, primary principles of all languages, to 
which we owe all their regularity and jiil their mrio^ ; vi& # 
love of unifoomity ia words of a like character, and a premreoee e| 
an easy natural pronunciation, and a desire to express the moit 
ideas with the smallest number of words and syllables. It is a for- 
tunate thing ^r language that these naiureU principles generally 
prevail over artntfairy and artificial rules* 

D^eetwe Veris. 

Verba which want tiie past time or participle, are 
deemed defectiire. Of these we hare very few. The 
acQxiliaries nuty^ can^ will, dkM, tiucsf , having no partici- 
ple, belong to this chss. Ought is used in the present 
Hud past tenses only, with the regular inflection of the 
second person oidy — leugbi, ^<m im^htmsty he <u^ht, fVe 
fouy they aught. Quoth is wholly obsolete, accept in po-^ 
etry and burlesque. H has no inflection, and is used 
chiefly in the third person, with, the liominative follow- 
'mgiiyqui4hh€»\ 
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f¥iU9 to kuMf, » obioiete, except in tlie iBfinHiTe, to 
tntrodoce an explanation or enumeration of particnlarB ; 
as "There are seren persons, to wk^ four men and three 
women." Wot and wist are entirely obsolete. 

Adverbs er Modifiers* 

Adverbs are a secondary part of speech. Their uses 
are to enlarge, restrain, limit, define, and in short, to 
modify the sense of other words. 

Adverbs may be classed according to their several 
uses. 

1. Th<»e which qualify the actions expressed by verbs 
and participles; as "a good man lives ptouMly;^' *^b room 
is elegantly furnished." Here piously denotes the man- 
ner of living — elegantly^ denotes the manner of being fur- 
nished. The words of this kind, which are very numer- 
ous, are really compound adjectives, formed by annexing 
the attribute l^e to any other attribute — pious-like^ ele- 
gant-like. The phrases mentioned, when expressed ac- 
cording tolEe primitive kliom, stand thus; "he lives pi- 
ous-like;" "a room elegant-like furnished." So that the 
most numerous class of modifiers of verbs are really at- 
tributes or adjectives; but being used as the qualifiers of 
verbs and other attributes, and not to express the quali- 
ties of names, they may well take a different appellation. 

In this class may be ranked a number of other words, 
as when^ soon, then, where, whence, her^e^ and many others, 
whose use is to modifv verbs. 

2. Another class of modifiers are words usually called 
prepositbns, used with verbs to vary their signification; 
for which purpose they generally follow them in construc- 
tion; as to fall on, give out, bear with, cast up; or they 
are prefixed and become a part of tlie word; as oruercome^ 
underlay. In these uses, these words m/odify, or chai^ 
^e sense of the verb; and ^when prefixed, are united 
with the verb in orthography. 

3. The other ckss of modifiers consists of old Saxon 
verbs or other words; as if, theugh, whelheri unless, else^ 
/esl^wboie 4»e is to give a eonditionid or l^ypothetical form 
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to fle&tdiDces; bsbA if a dietinetioo of nmiieft shoold be 
thought Qsefal, they may be called modifien ofunUnees. 
They have been most improperly classed with coojuoG- 
tions. . 

A few modifiers admit the terminations of comparison; 
as soon, ioim^r^ soomst; often, rfttner^ i^entst. Most of 
those which end in ly, may be compared by mare and 
moit^ less and ImMt; as more jusUjf^ more exctdkHtly; Uu 
honestly i least criminally. 

NoTB. — ^Tb« numerous distinctions of modifien into those of tjate, 
place and quantity, causal, illative, adversative, &c. seems to bo 
more perplexing than useful. We might as well make the definition 
of every word in our dictionaries the foundation of a class, as to re- 
cog^uze the divisions of this speoies of words, with which the ingeik- 
ity of authors has filled our grammars. 

Prepositions. 

Prepositions, ^o called from their being put before otb* 
er words, serve to connect words and ^ow the relation 
between them; or to show the condition of things. Thns 
a man of benevolence, denotes a man who possesses be* 
nevolence. Christ was crucified between two thieves. 
ReceiTe the hook from John and give it to Thomas. 

The prepositions most common, are, to,for^ 6y, of, m, 
into, on, upon, among, between, betwixt, up, ofver, under^ 
benea^, against, from j oust, with, through, at, towards, 
before, behind, after, witkofut, across. 

We have a number of particles, which serve to vary or 
modify the words to which they are prefixed, and which 
are sometimes called in$eparable prepositions, because 
they are never used, but as parts of other woFds-*-such 
are a, be, con, mis, pre, re, $ub, in abide, becomo, conjoin, 
mistake, pr^x, return^ subjoin, ^c. These may be call* 
ed prefixes. 

Connectives or Cof^undioM* 

Connectives sure words which unite woids and senten- 
ces in construction, joining two or more simple ise^enccv 
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iato.one compound one, and contaDoing the seoteiiee aC tlM 
pleasure of the writ^er or speaker. They also begtii sen- 
teoces after a full period, oiaayestftog sone relatioa be- 
tween sentences in the general tenor of discourse. 

ThexonnectiFes of most general use, are amd^ or, ei- 
^r^ norj.neiihery but^ Ikan. To which najbe adkied 
because, 

£nd is supposed to denote an addkioti; as '<The beok 
is worth four sliillings and sixpence." That is, it is worth 
four shillings, add sixpence, or with sixpence oddcdL 
*^John resides at New- York, and Thomas^ at Boston.'* 
That is, John resides at New- York, oJcI, [add this wludx 
follows,] Thomas resides at Boston. From tlie great 
use of this connective in joining words of which the same 
thing is affirmed or predicated, it may he justly called the 
copulative by way of eminence. 

The distinguishing use of the connectiTe is to save the 
repetition of words; for this sentence '*John, Thomas 
and Peter reside at York," contains three simple sen- 
tences;" "John resides at York," — "Thomas resides at 
York," — ^**Peter resides at York;" which are all cotto- 
ned into one, with a single verb and predicate, by means 
of the copulative. 

Either and or have been already explained under the 
head of substitutes; for in strictness they are the repre- 
sentativOs of sentences or words; but as or has totally 
lost that character, both these words will be here con- 
sidered as connnecdves. Their use is to express an al* 
ternative, and I shall call them alternatives. Thus "Ei- 
ther John or Henry will be at the Exchange," is an al- 
ternative sentence; the verb or predicate belonging to 
one or the other; but not to both; and whatever may be 
the number of names or propositions thus joined by or^ 
the verb and predicate belong to one only. 

One very common use of or, is to join to a word or sen- 
tence, something added by way of explanation or defini- 
tion. Thus "No disease of the mind can more fatally 
disable it from benevolence, than ill-humor or peevish* 
nesa*" Bambler, JVb. 74. Here peevi^nutiis not intend- 
ed as a distinct thing fsom %ll»hum»ry but as another tenn 
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§^ th€ sttEDe idea. Iq thin case, or expresses only an ai* 
ttmative of'wordn^ and not of signification. 

As diktr and or are affirmattye of one or other of the 
partictikirs named, so neither and nor are negative of all 
the particulars^ Thus *^For I am persuaded that nei^- 
«f death, norlife, nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, northings present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate 
lis from the love of God." Rom. viii. 38. Here neither 
is m fact a subsdtute for each of the following particulars 
— all of which it denies to be able to e£fect a certain pur- 
pose — not either of these which follow shall separate us 
from the love of God. It is laid down as a rule in our gram- 
mars, that nor must always answer to neither; but this i« 
a great mistake, for the negation of neither, not either, 
extends to every one of the following alternatives. But 
$^r in more generally used, and in many cases, as in the 
passage just recited, is far the most emphatical. 
' But is used for two Saxon words, originally by mistake, 
Irat now by established custom; bet or bote, the radical of 
oiur modern words better, boot, and denoting sufficiency^ 
compensation, more, further, or something additional, by 
way of amendment; and beuton or butan^ equivalent to 
without or except. 

In- the Ibrmer sense, we have the word in this sentence; 
♦*John resides at York, hut Thomas resides at Bristol," 
The primitive sense here is, John resides at York; more^ 
add or supply, ThoiiHis resides at Bristol. It does not 
signify opposition, as is usually supposed, but some addi- 
tion to the sense of what goes before. 

In the latter sense, or that of butan, it is used in this 
passage '*He hath not grieved me, but in part." 2. Cor, 
ii. 6* that is, *'He hath not grieved me, except in part." 
The first assertion is a complete negation; the word btit, 
(beutan,) introduces an exception. — * 'Nothing, but ir^e 
religion, can give us peace in death." Here also is a 
complete negation, with a saving introduced by buU 
Nothing, except true religion. 

These were the only primitive uses of 6it^,until by means 
of a mists^e,a third sense was added,which is, that of only, 

10 
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Not knowiiig the ori^ and tree meaning e( bntf avAortf 
omitted the negatioo in certain phrases where it was 
eMential to a true construction; as in the foUowing passa- 
ges "Our Kgbt affliction which is hut for a moment." 2. 
Cor. 4. '4f they kiU us, we shall btU die." 2. Kings, 7. 
The but, in these passages, is buton^ be out, except; 
and according to the true original sense, not should pre- 
cede, to giFe the sentence a negative turn; ''Our light af- 
fficiton is not, but (except) for a moment.^' ^' We shall 
not, but die." As they now stand, they would in strict- 
ness signify, Our light affliction is except for a moment — 
We can except die, which would not be sense. To cor- 
rect the sense, and repair the breach made in the true 
English idiom, by this mistake, we must give but a new 
tense, equivalent to only. ^ Thus we are obliged to patch 
laid mend, to prevent the mischiefs of innovation. 

The history of this word but should be, as Johnson ex- 
presses the idea, '*a guide to reformers, and a terror to 
innovators." The first blunder or innovation blended 
two words of distinct meanings into one, in orthography 
and pronunciation. Then the sense and etymology being 
obscnred, authors proceeded to a further change, and 
suppressed the negation, which was essential to the buton. 
We have now therefore one * word with three different 
and .unallied meanings; and to these may be reduced 
the whole of Johnson's eighteen definitions of but. 

Let us however trace the mischief of this change a kittle 
further. As the word but is now used, a sentence may 
have the same meaning with or without the negation. For 
example: '*he hath not grieved me, but in part" — and 
^She hath grieved me, but in part," have, according to 
our present use of but, precisely the same meaning. Or 
compare different passages of scripture* as they now 
ataad in our biblea. 

He bath nor grieved me, but in part. 

Our light affliction i$ but hr a moment. 

This however is not all; for the innovation being directr 
ed neither by knowledge nar judgement, is not extended 
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td all cnses, and in a large pi^opartioa of ^miMt to nUdk 
imt belongs, it is used in its original sense with a precedk 
ing negation, especially with nothing and none. There 
is none good, kut one, that is God.*^ Matt, six. 17« This 
is correct — there is none good, except oae, that is Groi 
'*He saw a fig-tree in the way, and found nothing thereoA 
hut leaves only." Matt. 21. 19. This is also correcl-— 
"'he found nothing, except leaves,'* the only is redandaiiL 
'* It amounts to no more but this." Locke Und* li* 1. 2. 
This is a correct English phrase; '4t amounts 1o BoaoM» 
except this," but it is nearly obsolete. 

Hence the propriety of these phrases; ^^They conU 
not, but be known before." Locke. !• 2. ^^Tiie re«dor 
may be, nay cannot chuse btU be very fallible in the a»- 
tiersianding of it." Locke. 3. d. Here bmt is iMed in iti 
trne sense — ^They could not, except this, be knofm be- 
fore. That is, the contrary was not possible. The oth- 
er phrase is frequently found in l^iakspeare tmi olh^ 
old writers, but is now obsolete. They cannot chute b^ 
— that is, they have no choice, power or alteittativft« #^ 
cept to be very fallible. 

But is called in onr grammars, a di^uw^he conJMnetimf 
i*onnecling sentences, but expressing opposition in the 
sense. To illustrate the use of this word which joins aad 
disjoins at the same time, Lowth gives this example; 
-»* You and I rode to London, but Peter staid at home."— 
Here the Bishop supposed the but to express aa opptXRl- 
tion in the sense. But lei but be onntted, and what differ- 
ence will the oihission make in the sense? "You and I 
;-ode to London, Peter staid ai home.*' !« the imposi- 
tion in the sense less clearly marked than when the con- 
junction is used ? By no means. And the truth is, that the 
opposition in the sense, when there is any, is never ex- 
pressed by the coonective at all, but always by the follow- 
ing sentence or phrase : ** They have mouths, but they 
speak not; eyes have they, but see not." Psalm lib. 
6. Let but be omitted — ** They have mouthg, they speak 
not.; ey^s have they, they see not." The omission of 
the connectives makes not the smallest alteration in the 
fiaixse, so iar as opposition or difference of Idea in the meii^- 
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ben of the sentence m concerned. Indeed the Bisliap is 
most unibrtunate in the example selected to illustrate his 
role ; for the copolatiFe and may he used ibr hut^ withoat 
the least alteration in the sense — ** Yon and I rode to Lon- 
don, and Peter staid at home." In this sentence the op- 
position is as completely expressed as if ^ was aaed ; 
which proves that the opposition in the sense has no de- 
pendence on the connective. 

Nor is it true that an opposition in the sense always fol- 
lows but; *'Man shall not live, by bread alone, but by every 
word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God," Mat. 
4. 4. Here the last clause expresses no opposition, but 
merely an additional fact. The true sense of btU when 
used for bote^ is supply ^ more ^further ^ iomethif^ additional ^ 
to complete the sense-*-it may be in opposition to what 
has preceded or in continuation only. In general, how- 
ever, the word but is appropriately used before a clftuse 
of a sentence, intended to introduce a neif iuid somewhat 
different idea, by way of modifying the sense <rf the prece- 
ding clause. This use is very naturally deduced £rom 
the original sense of the word, something further which 
is to make complete or qualify what has preceded. 

Than is a connective of comparison; ^'John b (siler 
than Peter." 

Because is a mere compound ot by and cmMe-^y cause. 

*^ It is the case of some to contrive some false periodi 
of business, because they may seem men of despatch." 
Bacon of Dispatch. See also Apoth. 7. 6. This is a cor- 
rect English idiom, Dr. Lowth's criticism to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; but it is now obsolete. 

Exclamations. 

Exclamations are sounds uttered to express passions and 
emotions; usually those which are violent or sodden. 
They are called interjections^ words throvm in between the 
parts of a sentence. But this is not always the iaet, and 
the name is insignificant. The more q»propriale aane 
is, exclamations; as they are mere irregular soundS) ut- 
tered as passion dictates and not subject to rules. 
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A iew of these sounds however hecome the castomarj 
modes of expressing particular passions and feelingp in 
every nation. Thus in English, joy and surprise and 
grief are expressed by oft, uttered with a different tone 
and countenance. Alcu expresses grief or great sorrow— 
piihy p$kaw, express contempt. Sometimes verbs, names, 
and attributes are uttered by way qf exclamation in a 
detached manner ; as Hail ! Welcome ! Bless me I Gra- 
cious heavens ! 

In two or three instances, exclamations are followed by 
names and substitutes in the nominative and objective--- 
as O, thou in the nominative — ah me in the objective. 
Sometimes that follows O, expressing a wish — **Othatth^ 
Lord would guide my ways." But in such cases, we 
may consider wish or some other verb to be understood. 

Derivation, 

However numerous may be the words in a language^ 
the number of radical woids is small. Most words are 
formed from others by addition of certain words or sylla- 
bles, which were originally distinct words, but which 
bate lost their distinet character, and are now used only in 
€<Hnbination with other words. Thus er in Umery is a 
contraction of wer, a Saxon word denoting man^ [the 
Latin vir;"] ness denotes state or condition ; /y is an ab- 
breviation of like or Itche ; fy is from/acio, to make, &c* 

Most of the English derivatives fall under the follow- 
ing heads : 

1. Names formed from names, or more generally from 
verbs, by the addition of r, er or or, denoting an agent ; 
as lover, hater, assignor, flatterer, from love, hate, assign, 
flatter. In a few instances, words thus formed are less 
regular ; as glazier, from glass, courtier, from court, pa- 
rishioner, from parish. 

S. Names converted into verbs by the prefix to, as 
from water, dood, to water, to cloud. 

3. Attributes converted into verbs^in the same manner ; 
as to koney to cool, to warm, from laaie» cool, warm* 
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4. VerlMibnBedvfrommBi«0aiid«tlffib«lesbytkefter- 
•mioatioD ize ; as melhody methodize ; system, sjstemiKe ; 
fmoral, moralise. When the primitive ends with a vow* 
iel» the codsoimidI I is preised to the tenniAatioa ; as stig- 
JBM, stigmatiae. 

5. Verbs formed from names and attributes by the ad- 
dition of «n orn ; as lengthen, widen, fron^ length, wide. 

6. Verbs formed by^^; as brutify, stratify, from bnite, 
stratum. 

7. Names formed from attributes hj-nt$»; as good- 
ness, from good ; graciousness, from gracious. 

ft. Names formed by dom and ne, denoting jurisdiction; 
^kin^dom, bishopric, from king and bishop. Dom and 
rtV, are^nocms denoting jurisdiction or territory. 

9. Names formed by hood and $kip denoting stat^ or 
condition ; as manhood, lordship, from man, lonl. 

10. Names ending in mewt and a^e, friHn the French, 
denoting state or act ; as commandment, parentage, from 
command, parent. 

11. Names in er, or and ee, used by way of oppositioii, 
tlie former denoting tbe agent, the latter the receiver or 
person to whom an act is performed ; as assignor, as- 
signee ; indorser, indorsee. 

12. Attributes formed from names by the additioa oi 
y; as healthy, from health ; pithy, from pith ; or ly ad- 
^ed to the name ; as stately, from state. Ly is a contrac- 
tion odOke. 

13. Attributes formed from names by the addition of 
ful ; as hopeful, from hope. 

14. Attributes formed from names or verbs by ible ot 
§iile ; as payable, from pay ; creditable from credit ; 
compressible, from compress. Able denotes power or 
capacity. 
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1 5« Attiilmtos formed from names or attribntos by ish ; 
as wbitisb, from white; blaekiih, from bbck; waggnh, 
from W9g, 

16. Attributes formed from names by less ; as father- 
less, from father, noting destitution. 

17. Attributes formed from names by ous ; as femous, 
from &me, gracious, from grace." 

18. Attributes formed by adding same to names ; as de- 
lightsome, from delight. 

1 9. Modifiers formed from attributes by ly^ as sweetly, 
from sweet. 

20. Names to express females formed by adding ess to 
the masculine gender ; as heiress, from heir. Ess is 
'from the Hebrew essa^ a female. 

21. Names ending in ly^ some directly from the Latin, 
others formed from attributes ; as responsibility, from re* 
sponsible ; contractility, from contractile; probity, from 
•f^r<^tas. 

22. Attributes formed by adding al to names ; as na- 
tional, from nation. 

23. Attributes ending in ic mostly from the Latin, or 
'French, but some of them by the addition of ic to a name; 
OS balsamic, from balsam ; sulphuric from sulphur. 

24. Names formed by ate to denote the union of sub- 
stances in salts ; as carbonate, in the chemical nomencla* 
ture, denotes carbonic acid combined with another body. 

25. Names ending in tie from other names and deno- 
ting salts formed by the union of acids with other bodies, 
as sulphite, from sulphur. 

^. Names ending in ret formed from other names, and 
deaotij^ a substance combined with an alkaline, earthy or 
metallic base ; as sulphuret, carburet^ from sulphur aod 
•caihoii. 
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27. Names fonned from other names bj adding cy; as 
easigDcy, captaincy, from ensign, captain. 

Words are also formed by prefixing certain syllables and 
words, some of them significant by themselves ; others 
never used but in composition : as re, pre, eon, mis, mb^ 
tuper; and great numbers are formed by the union of two 
words ; as 1^-room, ink-stand, pen-knife. 

Syntax* 

Syxtaz teaches the rules to be observed in the con- 
struction of sentences. 

A sentence is4i number of words arranged in due or- 
der, and forming a complete affirmation or proposition. 
In philosophical language, a sentence consists of a subject 
and a predicate, connected by an affirmation. Thus 
** God is omnipotent," a complete proposition or sentence, 
composed of God, the subject, omnipotent^ the predicate 
or thing affirmed, connected by the verb u, which forms 
the affirmation. 

The predicate is often included in the verb ; as ^*the 
sun shines." 

A simple sentence then contains one subject apd one 
personal verb ; that is the naiM and the verb ; and with- 
out these, no proposition can be formed. 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences, joined by connectives. The divisions of a 
compound sentence may be called members or clauses. 

Sentences are declaratory^ as I am writing ; the wind 
blows — imperative^ as go^ retire, be quiet — interrogative^ 
as where am I ? who art thou ? or conditional^ as if he 
should arrive. 

The rules for the due construction of sentences JbU 
under three heads. Firsts concovd or agreement — Second^ 
government — Thirds arrangement and punctuation. 

In agreement, the name or noun is the controlHng word, 
as it carries with it the verb, the substitute and the attri- 
bute. In government, the verb is the controlling word ; 
but names and prepositions have their share of influence 
also. 
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Agretmeni or Concord. 

RULE L 

A verb must agree widi its nomiDative in number ani 
person. 

Examples, 

In solemn style. *^ Thou hast loved righteousness." 

Heb. 1. 9. 

'' T%<m modest man a little lowef than the angels, and 
cromnedst him with glory and honor." Heb, 2. 7. 

*' Thou shalt not steal." Commandment. 

*^ Art ^ou called, being a servant ?" 1 Cor. 7. 21. 

'* But ^ are washed ; but ye are sanctified." 

1 Cor. 6. 11. 

'* Know ye not that we shall judge angels." 

1 Cor. 1. 2. 

** Do ye not hum that the saints shall judge the world." 

1 Cor. 1. 2. 

In familiar language, '* This is the word of promise." 

Rom. 9. 9. 

I write ; John reads ; NemUm was the first of astron- 
omers ; we are astonsihed at his discoveries ; art you 
!>leased with the new chemistry ; Emilia has an elegant 
brm. 

NoTs.— file nomnuAivt to a verb is found by jomig learners, by 
askings loAo or whiU does what is affirmed. *' Eomenes, a yoan^ 
■an of great abilities, inherited a large estate from his father. His 
lather harrassed with competitions, and perplexed with a mnlti- 
plicity of business, recommended the quiet of a private station/* 
Let the question be asked, who inherited a large estate ? The an* 
SWOP is Simtmes^ which is the oominatiTe to the verb inheritei. 
Who reoommended the quiet of a private station ? Hisfathtry which 
ie tbartftretiM BMUMtive to the vevb resfmsMiwM 
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NoTB 2.->Let the ibUowiiig rulei be obseiTed respecting the po- 
titioD of the noraiDative. 

1 . The nominative uenany precede* the verb in de- 
claratory phrases ; as ** God created the world ;" *♦ the 
law is a rule of right." But the nominative may be sep- 
arated from its verb, by a member of a period ; as Liber- 
<y, say the fanatic favorers of popular power, can only be 
found in a democracy." Anarch, eh. 62. 

IL The nominative often follows an intransitive Terb, 
for such a verb can have no object after it, and that posi- 
tion of the nominative creates no ambiguity : thus "Above 
it stood the Seraphim.^^ Isa. 6. *' Gnldoal sinks the 
breeze.*^ Thomson. 

III. When the verb is preceded by Acre, there, hence^ 
thence^ then, thus, yety so, nor, neither, such, iJie same^ here- 
in, therein, wherein, and perhaps by some other words, 
the nominative ma^ follow the verb, especially be ; as 
*'here are five men;" *' there was a man sent from 
God ;" " hence arise wars ;" ** thence proceed oar vi- 
cious habits ;" " then came the scribes and pharisees ;" 
'* thus saith the Lord ;" '* yet required not I bread of 
the governor." AeA. 5. 18. " So panteth my soul af- 
ter thee, 6 Lord." Psalm 43. «* Neither hath this man 
sinned nor his parents." John 9. '* Such were the 
facts ;" ** the same was the fact." " Herein consists the 
excellency of the English government." 

Blacks. Com. b. 1. 

IV. When an emphatical attribute introduces a sen- 
tence, the nominative may follow the verb ; as " Great 
is the Lord, glorious are his works, and happy is the man 
who has an interest in his favor." 

V. In certain phrases, which are conditional or hy- 
pothetical, the sign of the condition may be omitted, and 
the nominative placed after the auxiliary ; as *' Did he 
but know oiy anxiety;" for, if he did but know*^" Had I 
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known the feet,'' f&r if I had koowii— "Would they con- 
sent," for, if they would, &c. 

VI. When the words whose^ his, their, her^ tninef your, 
kxi, precede the verb with a governiDg word, the nomtn* 
ative may follow the verb ^ as '* Out of whom modifica- 
tions have been made most complex modes." 

Locke 2. 22. 10. 

VII. In interrogative sentences, the nominative fol- 
lows the verb when alone, or the first auxiliary ; as be- 
lievestthou ? Will he consent ? Has he been promoted ? 
The nominative also follows the verb in the imperative 
mode ; as go thou, *' be ye warmed and filled." But af- 
ter a single verb, the nominative is commonly omitted ; 
as arise, flee. 

Notes. — In poetry, the nomipatiye is often omitted in interroga- 
tive sentences, in cases where in prose the omission would be im- 
proper; as ^<^ Lives there who loves bis pain." MiUon, That is, 
lives there a manor person. 

NoTB 4. — ^In the answer to a question the whole sentence is nsu- 
aliy omitted, except the name, which is the principal subject of the 
interro^tion ; as *' who made Ihe chief discoveries concerning^ va- - 
por ? Black." ^ Whose theory of respiration is generally received? 
CrawfiMTd's.'^ 

Note 5. — ^In poetry, the verb in certain phrases is omitted, chief- 
ly such verbs as express an address or answer; at '*To whom the 
iDouarch^'— -that is, said or replied. 

Note 6. — When a verb is placed between two nominatives in 
different numbers, it may agree with either ; but f^cnerally is made 
to ao^ree with the first, and this may be considered as preferable ; as 
•' His meat wo* locusts and wild honey." It [piracy] w the remains 
of the manners of aocienl Greece.' ' Jinarch, ch, 36. 



Note 7.— Verbs follow the connective than^ withont a nomina- 
tive expressed ; as " Not that any thing occurs in consequence of 
oar late loss, more afflictive than was to be expected." Life of Ceuv. 
V Let. 62, 



I" " He felt himself addicted to philosophical speculations, with 

tf more ardor than eonsitted with the duties of a Roman and a sena- 
1 tor." Jlftif^^A^'j Toetfttf. 4. 57. 
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poiad really to eziit in that Uiio|;.'' Loeke 2. 25. . 

Tbeielbraii of «xprMrioo sMm to be ^iptical $ ** laora aflictiv'^ 
than thai whiek was to ba azpectad." liat which or Amc mMcA 
irill generally inpply the eUipais. 

NoTB 8.*-We lometimes tee a nominatiTe intradaeingf a teen* 
tenoe, the sense suddenly interrupted, and the nomitiatire kit wilfea- 
ont its intended verb; as ^< The naiae of a procesaum ; wtiata§roeat 
Duxture of independent ideas of persons, habits^ tapeis, orders, mo* 
tions, sounds does it contain," &c. Loeke 3. 5. 13. This form of 
•xpression is often very striking in animated discourse. The first 
words being the sobfeet of the disooarse and important, am mads 
to usher in the sentence, to invito attention ; and the mind ^ tho 
speaker, iu the fervor of animation, quitting the trammels of a for- 
mal arrangement, rushes (orward to a description of the thing men- 
tioned, and presentb the more striking ideas in the form of exol a ma- 
tlon. 

NoTB 9.— We have one phrase in which the personal substkate 
me precedes a verb in the third person— me/Atnib, meUwughi. Ad> 
ciently him was used in like manner— Aim thufUe^ him thought Atf, 
Orotiui, And names also ; as " tham halgan Gast was gethubt.^' 
It thought (or seemed good) to the Holy Ghost. Lamb, £tx, Xoieff. 
tl. fitm, me and thcun are here in the Saxon dative case. Jllir 
tAsnfa, it seems to me^mibi videtur. 

RULE II. 

A name, a nomiQative case or a sentence joined with 
a participle of the present tense, may stand in construc- 
tion without a verb, forming the Case absolute, or Clatue 
independent ; as '' Jesus had conveyed himself away, a 
multitude being in that place,^'* John 5. 13. Here mul- 
titude^ the name, joined with being, stands without a verb. 

** By memory we conceive heat or light, yellow or 
sweet, the object being removed.^ ^ Loeke 2. 10. 

** I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, attempt- 
ed a dictionary of the English language.*' 

Johnson^s Preface. 
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'^ Whoever sabstaoee begins to eidst, k mMt, ditring 
its existenccy necessarily be the same." 

Lock€ 2. 27. .28.* 

** The penalty shall be fine and hnprisonineot, tmy law 
^r custom to the contrary^ notwithstanding," 

The latter phraseology is pecfUiar to the technical lair 
style. In no other case, does notwithstanding follow the 
aentence. But this position makes no difference in the 
true construction, which is, *' any law or custom to the 
contrary not opposing" — the real clause independent. 

It is very common, when this participle agrees with a 
number of words, or a whole clause, to omit the whole 
except the participle ; and in this use of notwithstanding^ 
we hare a striking proof of the value of abbreviations in 
language. For exanaple ; ** Moses said, let no man leave 
of it till the morning. JVotwithstanding, they hearkened 
not unto Moses." Ex. 16. 20. Here notwithstanding 
stands without the clause to which it belongs ; to complete 
the sense in words, it would be necessary to repeat the 
whole preceding clause or the substance of it — " Moses 
said, let no man leave of it until the morning. Notwith* 
standing this command of Moses, or hotztdthstanding Moses 
said that which has been recited^ they' hearkened not unto 
Moses." 

*< FoUy meets with success tn this world ; but it is true, 
f%atwithstandingj that it labors under disadvantages."-— 
Torteus. Lecture 13. This passage at length would read 
thus — ^* Folly meets with success in the world ; but it is 
true, notwithstanding folly meets with success in the world, 
ih9i it labors under disadvantages." By supplying what 
is really smutted, yet perfectly w^ understood, we learn 

* During it the partienle of an old vsrb now obaolete ; hot its 

dorivatives endure and enduring are ia Qsie. During u asually call* 
od a prepotiUon; bat no consideration can justify the practice— it 
retains its true verbal sense. Equsdly erroneoas is the Classification 
of notvoithttanding, with conjunctions. The two words, no< and 
wkMan/Mng are joined indeed without reason ; bat the res^ittion 
«f scafieaeee in which ^is oonqioaBd k iomsA, daaattds a restoration 
of it to its true |^ce and character. 

11 
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ihe true constroction ; so that notmihatandmg is a parti- 
ciple always agreeing with a word or clause, ezpresaed or 
ttiiderstood, and forming the independent clause, and by 
a cQStomary ellipsis, it stands alone in the place of thai 
clause. 

Such is its general use in the translation of the Scrip- 
tures. In the following passage, the sentence is expres- 
0ed — '* Notwithstanding I have spoken unto you." Jer. 
35. That is, ^' This fact, / have spoken utUo you, not op- 
posing or preventing.^* Or in other words, ^' In opposi- 
tion to this fact." 

It is also very common to use a substitute tkisy that, 
which or what^ for the whole sentence; as '^BoiiUes which 
have no taste, and no power of affecting the skin, may, 
notwi^tanding this, [notwithstanding they have no taste, 
and no power to effect the skin] act upon organs which 
are more delicate. Fourcroy. Translation. 

I have included in hooks, the words for which ihi€ is a 
substitute. 

** To account for the misery that men bring on them- 
selves, notwithstanding thaty they do all in earnest pursue 
happiness^ we must consider how things come to be rep- 
resented to our desires under deceitful appearances." 

Locke2.Zl.6l. 

Here that^ a substitute, is used, and the sentence also 
for which it is a substitute. This is correct English, but 
it is usual to omit the substitute, when the sentence is ex- 
pressed — " Notwithstanding they do all in earnest pursue 
happiness.^^ 

It is not uncommon to omit the participle of the present 
tense, when a participle of the perfect tense is*^ employ- 
ed^*^ The son of God, while clothed in flesh, was sub- 
ject to all the fraikies and inconveniences of human na- 
ture, sin excepted.^* Locke 3. 9. That is, sin being ex- 
cepted ; the clause independent. 

This omission is more frequent when the participle 
provided is used, than in any other case. *^ In the one 
eaBe^provided ikefacU on which it is founded be sufficient- 
ly numerouit the conclusion is said to be morally cer- 
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takfc.'* Campbell on Bhet. 1. 114. Here being is omit* 
ted, and the whole clause in italics is independeot--^ 
** ThefacU on wkkh it i» founded are sufficiently numerous^ 
that being, provided^ the conclusioQ is morally certain.-' 
Provided, in such caaes^ is equivalent to given^ admitted 
or $uppo$ed» 

" In mathematical reasoning, provided you are ascer- 
tained of the regular procedure oj the mind, to affirm thai 
the conclusion is false, implies a contradiction." 

ibm. 134. 

In this phrase, that may ioilow pravided-^-'^prorvided that, 
you are ascertained, &c. as in the case of notwithstanding, 

before mentioned that being a definitive substitute, 

pointing to the following sentence — that ^hich follows be- 
ing provided,* 

To this construction must be referred since, " The 
Lord hath blessed thee since my coming J*^ Gen. 30. 30. 
That is, my coming being seen. This was^ Saxon ex- 
pression to fix the time of an event, or its be^nning and 
continuation, which were represented by the idea of see- 
ing it. " As he spoke by &e mouth of his holy proph- 
ets, which have been, since the world beean.^^ Luke 1. 
70. That is, *' the world began being seen" — ^that fact 
being in existence. 

It is not uncommon for authors to carry the practice of 
abridging discourses so far as to obscure the common reg- 
ular construction. An instance frequently occurs in the 
omission both of the nominative and the participle in the 
case independent. For example : ** Conscious of his own 
weight and imporUmee, his conduct in parliament would 
be directed by nothii^ but the constitutional duty of a 
peer." Junius Let. 19. Here is no noun exppressedto 
which conscious can be referred. We are therefore to 
supply the necessary words, to complete the construc- 

* Provided that, says Johnson, is an adverbial exprttsion^ and we 
sometimes see provided numbered ^jnong the conjanctioos, as its 
eorrespotident word is in French. What strange wort: has beeii 
aiade with Gramaiar I 
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* 

tloD^-'* He being conacious"— fonning the clause inde- 
pendent. 

RULE III. 

A sentence, a number of words, or aclaose of a sen- 
tence may be the nominative to a rerb, in which case the 
verb is always in the third person of the singular nora- 
ber ; as '* All that is in a man* t power in this cmc^ is, on- 
ly to observe what the ideas are which take their turns 
in the understandii^." Locke 2. 14. Here the whole 
clause in italics is the nominative to t«. 

'< To attack vices in the abstract^ without touching per- 
aons^ may be safe fighting indeed, but it is fighting with 
shadows." Pope, Let, 48. 

^* I deny that men*$ coming to the use of reason^ is the 
time of their discovery." iZcke 1. 2. 

'^ Thai any thing can exist without exiHing in tpaee^ is 
to iny mind incomprehensible." Darwin. Zoon. sect. 14. 
Here the definitive substitute may be transferred to a 
^ace next before the verb — ^**Any thing can exists with- 
out eziatiog in ^pace," that [whole proposition] is incom- 
prehensible. 

No species of sentences fall under this rule more fre- 
quently than those which begin with the infinitive mode. 
** To show how the understanding proceeds herein, is ♦^^ 
design of the following discourse." Locke 1. 4. 

This sentence may be inverted without the change of 
a single word. *^ The design of the following discourse 
i? to show," &c. 

*' To fear no eye and to suspect no tongue, is the great 
prerogative of innocence." Ramhler, This sentence 
may be inverted ; but according to our idiom, the sub- 
stitute it would precede the verb-—'* it is the great pre- 
rogative of innocence to fear," &c. The sentence thus 
inverted would be good English without the eabstitute*^ 



the 
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'* The gredt prerogative of innocence is** — bat this altera 
the sense, and limits the prerogatives of innocence to the 
one mentioned. By changing the to a, this inconvenience 
uroald be remedied ; but in either case the force of the 
sentiment wonld be impaired. 

" Our ideas of eternity can be nothing but an infinite 
succession of moments of daration." Ij^cke %. 17. 16. 
** The naiian, they have of dufvtsoft, forces them to con- 
ceive," &c. ihm. In these passages, we observe the 
nominative or subject of the affirmation consists of several 
vrords ; for it is not simply an idea which is affirmed to 
1»e nothing Imt an infinite successioii of mmaents of dura- 
Mon ; but our idea of eternity. In like manner, attributes 
mid other words often Biake an essential part of the nom- 
inative. '' A wise son maketh a glad father ; but a fool- 
ish son is the heaviness of his mother." Abstract the name 
from its attribute, and the propositions cannot always be 
true — "A son maketh a glad father" — ^a son is the heavi- 
ness of his mother.*' 

^*He that gathereth in summer is a wise son.** Here 
the predicate belongs to the person described — "He that 
gathereth in summer." Take away the description; that 
gathereth in summer^ and the affirmation ceases to be 
true or becomes inapplicable. 

These sentences or clauses thus constituting the sub> 
ject of an affirmation, may be termed nominative senten- 
ces. 

ROLE IV. 

The Infinitive mode may be the nominative to a per- 
sonal verb; as "to see is desirable; to die is the inevita- 
ble lot of men." Sometimes an attribute is joined with 
the infinitive; as "to be blind is calamitous." In this 
ease the attribute has no name expressed to which it re- 
fers. The proposition is abstract, and applicable to any 
iraman being, but not applied to any. 

11* 
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EULE V. 

hi 8oaM cases the imperative yerb is nsed withoot a 
diefinite Dominative; as ''I will not take any thing that mb 
lliine — save only that which the young meo have eateo.'* 
Gen. xiT. 24. 

'^Israel barned none, save Hazor only.'^ Jotk, %u 13, 

*^l would that all — ^were such as I am, except these 
bonds." Acts xxvi. 29. 

'^ur ideas are moTeoABiits of the oeriFes of sense, as 
qf the optic neire in Fecollecting Tisible ideas, $%^po$e of 
atriaogalar piece of irory." Darwin. 2ooi». LeU. 99. 

This use of certain verbs in the imperative is very frc- 
<||[uent, and there is a peculiar felicity in being thus able 
to use a verb in its true sense and with its proper object, 
without specifying a nominative; for the verb is thus left 
sipplicable to the first, second or third person. I may 
save or except, or you may except, or we may suppose 
If we examine these sentences, we shall be convinced 
of the propriety of the idiom; for the ideas require no 
application to any person whatever. 

RULE YL 

When the same thing is affirmed or predicated of two 
#r more subjects, in the singular number, the nominatives 
are joined by the copulative and^ with a verb agreeing 
with them in the plural number; as *'John and Thomas 
and Peter reside at Oxfoi<d." In this sentence, residence 
^ Oxford is a predicate common to three persons — ^aod 
instead of three affirmations — John resides at Oxford, 
Thomas resides at Oxford, Peter resides at Oxford; tb^ 
tiiree names are joined by «»<2^ and one verb in (he ^u-» 
ral applied to the whole number. 

^^Reiuan and truih constitute intellectual gold, which 
defi^ destmetipo.'' /oftMOis. *'Vfhy are whiteness 9nd 
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tfddnen in snow?" Loe^. **Yoar lot imd mine, in this 
respect, haeve been very different.'* Cowp. Let, 38.* 

In like manner, names and attributes, representing att 
Ae subjects or particulars connected by andy must be in 
the plural number; as "Plato and Aristotle were learn- 
ed men; these philosophers founded the Academic and Pe- 
ripatetic schools/' "The most able generals of the last 
oentuiy were Frederick of Pruwa, the Duke of Marlbo* 
rough and Prince Eugene.*' "We look on the wM'fett«ffs 
mid softness, produced in the wax, not as qualities in the 
sun, but effects produced by its powers." Locke 2. 8. 

When three or more particulars are enumerated, the 
eorniectiye may be omitted, except before the last; as 
"The particular bulk, number, figure and motion <^the 

?irts or fire or snow are really in them.*' Lodie %. 8. 
he copulative may however be inserted, where the re* 
petition of it adds to the ideas dignity, force or solemnity* 
When terms of number are employe^ to specify the 
particulars, the copulative is suppressed; as "These 
three then, first the law of God, secondly the law of po- 
litical societies, thirdly the law of fashion or private cen^ 
sure, are those to which men compare their actions.^ 
LocibeS. 28. 13. 

Nous 1 * — The role for the use of a plural verb with two or worm 
names in the angular nitmber, connected hj mnd^ is laid down by 
critics with too much pontiwieis and uuvenaKtr. On originfl 
principles, all the naoMs, esauowpk the first, are in the objective case ; 
lor it is probable that and contains in it the verb tM, ^John and 
Thomas and Peter reside at York," on primitive principles must 
be thus resolved — ^^^John, add Thomas, add Peter reside at York.** 
But withoat resorting to first principles, which are now lost or cl>- 
seiured,the use ef the smgalar verb may bejastified hf ooBsideraig 
the verb to be vnitrshod after each name ; and that which is ex- 
pressed, ag;reeiQg; only with the last ; as ''Nor were the yoang ftti* 
lows so wholly lost to a sense of right, as ptiiA and conceit' hat sinca 
made them aileet to be." Bmmbkr JVb. 9T. That is, as pride has 
and as ooiic^ te. ^rTheir tuMif a«4 weUhfe it most oenaerMd." 

•Is the l^it example an evidence that mme is in the poasessire 
eaietr 
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:^etiaior Alk 121. In our beat aniUioritlie siiig;nlBr ^erb is k^fim^aat 
in %w3h MotencM.* 

What will tb« hyp^rcritic say to this sentence, ^<£ither sex tatd 
•tery age imw engagisd in the pareaitsof industry.' ' OMon JRemL. 
Emp, eh, 10. Is not the distriDatire eliect ofeiiher and every^ macii 
as to demand a singular verb ? So in the following : «*Tfae jadicial 
and every other power is accountable to (he legislative." F^tU^. 
PhMLe.S. 

NoTS 2.'-Wben names asd subiftitutei belongiar to difieneat 
p«nons« are thus joined, the plural substitute must be of the 6rst 
{lerson in preference to the second and third, and of the second in. 
preference to the third — J^ you and he are represented by we ; ptfu 
and ht^ by ymu Pope in one of his letters makes you or I to be rep- 
resented by t<^e or jfiu. ''Either you or I ore not in love with tlie 
either." The sentence is rnn awkward one, and not to be imp\\^^m^^ 

RULE VIL 

When an affirmation or predicate refers to one sabject 
only among a number, which are separately named in the 
singular number, the subjects are joined by the altemar 
tiTe w or %0Ty with a verb, substitute and name in the 
ringular number; as "Either John or Peter 'ooat at the 
Exchange yesterday; hut neither John nor Peter w diere 
to-day." 

Errors. *'A circle or square art the same in idea." 

Locifce 2. 8. 

^*Bttt whiteness or redness «rc not in the porphjnry." 

t6m. 

^'Neither of them [Tiilotson and Temple,] are remark- 
able for' precision.'* Biair, 

•This was also a very common practice with the best Greek and 
Roman writers — **Mens enim, et nUiOy et cantUitmi in senibus esf. 
Cicero, de iSeriec. ea, 19. . 

«'Sed etiam ipsius terrse vis et iMtftim dekdMt. ikm. 15. 

See Homer II 1. 61. 

See alio examples in the Greek TesUment MqWl 12. 31.-^3. 

4ft, 5o.r-i« n<— 2a 1. 
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SQbfititi^efl for sentences, whether they represent a 
tingle clsHise, or the parts of a compound sentence, are 
always in the singular number; as *^It is true indeed that 
many have neglected opportunities of raising themselves 
to honour and to wealth, and rejected the kindest offers 
of fortune." Rambler No, 68. Here it and that refer 
to the clauses which follow — ^^It is true ihat^ many have 
rejected the kindest oifers, kc. 

*^It being unavoidable in discourses, differing from the 
ordinary received notions, either to make new wordsy or to 
use old words in a new significationJ*^ Locke S. 12. 14, 
Here it refers to the two alternative clauses which suc- 
ceed. 

RULE VIII. 

Collective or aggregate names, comprehending two or 
more individuals under a term in the singular number, 
have a verb or substitute to agree with them in the sin- 
gular or plural; as The council is or are unanimous; the 
company was or were collected; this people, or tlust 
people. 

No precise rule can be given to direct, in every case, 
which number is to be used. Much regard is to be had 
to usage, and to the unity or plurality of idea. In gener- 
al, modern practice inclines to the use of the plural verb 
and substitute; as may be seen in the daily use of clergy, 
Bobility, court, council, commonalty, audience, enemy 
and the like. 

"The cler^ began to withdraw themselves from the 
temporal courts." Blacks. Com. Introduction. 

"Let us take a view of the principal incidents, attend- 
ing the nobility, exclusive of their capacity as hereditary 
counsellors of the crown." BL Com. 1. 12. 

"The commonalty are divided into several degrees." 

ibm. 

"The enemy were driven from their works." Portu- 
guese J9m. MckU. 163, « 
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fcAfflf pr^P^re resistance at his first appeoaoli 

'*^^^^J#V the battle— the chorus entertains tli« 
^ '"'if'^J^'BLi/e of Milton. 
iiage* *' 
*«rhe nobility are the pillars to support the throne." 
^ BL Com. 1. 2- 

Farty and army, in customary language, are joined 
with a verb in the singular number. Constitution cannot 
|>e pJural. Church may be singular or plural. Mankind 
is almost always plural. 

The most common and palpable mistakes in the appli- 
cation of this rule, occur iq the use of ^oWand kind^ with 
a plural attribute — th-ese sort^ those kind. This fault in- 
^Dcts the works of our best writers; hut these words are 
strictly singular, and ought so to be used. 

When a collective name is preceded by a definitive 
which clearly limits the sense of the word to an aggr^ate 
with an idea of unity, it requires a verb and substitute to 
agree with it in the singular number; as a company of 
troops was detached; a troop of cavalry was raised; this 
people is become a great nation; that assembly was nu- 
merous; "a government established by that people." BL 
Com. 1. 2. 

Yet our language seems to be averse to the use of t^ as 
the substitute for names even thus limited by it, this or 
that. ''How long will that people provoke me, and how 
long will it be ere they will believe me for all the signs 
that I have shewed among themy Num. xiv. 11. "Lib- 
erty should reach every individual of a people; as they all 
share one common nature." Spectator. JVb. 287. In 
these passages, t^ in the place of they ^ would not be relish- 
ed by an English ear; nor is it ever used in similar ca- 
ses.* 



''The Romans used a greater latitude in joining plurals with col- 
lective names, than we can — **Magna /^arx in villis repleti cibo vi« 
Boque." Liv. 2. 26. Here is an attribute plural of the masculine 
gender, agreeing with a noun in the singular, of the feminine gen- 
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RULE IX. 

When the nominatiye consists of several words, and 
the last of the names is in the plaral nnmber, the verb is 
commonly in the plural also; ^^ A part of ike exports con- 
sist of raw silk." '* The number of oygters increase,^^ 
Golds, Amm. Nat, vol, 4, ck, 3. ^*0f which seeming equal- 
ity we have no other measure, but such as the train of 
our ideas have lodged in our memories." Locke, 2. 14. 21. 
''The greater part of philosophers have ackowledged the 
excellence of this government." Jbunrch. vol, 5. 272. 

NoTS 1. — ^The practice of using a plaral verb after these and 
similar nominatives, is a proof of the propriety of considering^ the 
whole of the words or the name and its adjuncts as the actual nom- 
inative. Separate the words part and exports in the first examplei 
and the affirmation of the verh cannot with troth be applied to ei- 
ther ; and as the whole must be considered as the nominative, the 
verb is very naturally connected in number with the ^aat name. 

Note 2. — When an ag;gregate amount is expressed by the plaral 
names of the particul^irs composing that amount, the verb may be 
in the singular number ; as <*There was more than a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling.'* Maxor, Voyages^ 1. 

However repugnant to the principles of grammar this may seem 
at first view, the practice is correct ; for the affirmation is not made 
of the individual parts or divisions named, the pounds, but of the en- 
tire sum or amount See this subject more fully explained under 
Role 14 

RULE X. 

Pronouns or substitutes must agree with the names 
they represent, in number, gender and person; as 

'^Mine answer to them that do examine me is this,*^ 

1 Cor, 9. 3. 

. ''These are.not the children of God." Rom. 9, 8. 

"Speak to the children of Israel and say to them, whea 
f^ecome into the land whither 1 bring yow." Num, 15, 18. 
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**Thi8 is the heir, come let as kill ^m, and let Qt seize 
on his inheritance.*' Matik, 21. 38. 

*^Esth€r put on her royal apparel — du obtained favor 
is his sight — ^then the king said unto ^er." E$th. 5. 

<<A riirer went out of £den to water the gardea, and it 
was parted." Gen. 2. 10. 

<*The woman Hxftom thou gayest to be with me." 

Gen. 3. 12. 

*^Ignatiu8^ 'P^ho was bishop of Antioch, conversed with 
the apostles." Pahy. Evid. sect. 3. 

**A leUcTy which is just receired, ^ves us the news." 

**0 thou who ndtst in the faeaTens." 

Who and whom are exclosiyelj the substitutes for per- 
sons; whose is of all genders, and as correctly appHed to 
things as to persons. 

"The question whose solution I require." Dryden. 

*'That forbidden /rutt whose mortal taste." — Milton. 

**A syitem whose imagined suns." Gold$. 

^^These are the charming s^onies of love 
Whose miseries delight." Thorn. 

A, though neuter, is used as the substitute for infani or 
child; the distinction of sex in the first period of life beisf 
disregarded. 

Tormerly wf^di was uted as a sulM^tc^ for person^ 
as appears from old authors, and especially in the vutgar 
version of the scriptures — "mighty men whith were of 
old«" But this use of the word is entirely discarded. 
Which however represents persons, when a question is 
asked or discrimination intended; as whkk of the men ww 
it; I know not which person it was^ 

Who^ is sometimes used as the substitute for thiagu^ 
but most unwarrantably: "The countries who"^-^Daiw- 
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ntmt m Rw. f . 13. "The towns, who — Hume Qmtin. 
11. dk. 10. "The fflK^ttOD or party who"— Eqaally &olXf 
h the use of tf^o and wlumi for brutes **the birds who" — 

The use of it for a sentence, seems to have ghren rise 
lo a very vague application of ihe word in phrases like 
thb: How shall I contrive it to attend court ? How fares 
& with you ? But such phrases, whatever may have given 
rise to them, are used chiefly in familiar colloquial Ian* 
guage, and are deemed inelegant in any other style. 

A more just^able use of it is seen in this sentence: 
**But it is not this real essence that distinguishes them 
into species; it is men who range them into sorts," &c. 
Locke, 3« 6. 36. 

Here itAs in the singnlmr, though reforring to men in 
the plural. The cause or origin of this, in our language 
as in others, may perhaps be found in the disposition of 
t-he mind to combine the particular agents employed in 
performing an act, into a single agent. The unity of the 
act or effect seems to predominate in idea, and control 
the grammatical construction of the substitute. 

RULE XI. 

In compound sentences, a single substitute, wko^ tehiek 
or that, employed to introduce a new clause, iiB the nom- 
inative to the verb or verbs belonging to that clause, and 
to others connected with it; as '<The thirst after curiost* 
ties, which often draws contempt." RatMer* No. 83. 
<*He who 9^er» net Mb Acuities to lie torpid, has a 
chance of doing good." t&m. ''They that «r« after th« 
flesh, do mind the things of the flesh." Rom. 8. 6. 
*<Among those who arethe moat richly endowed by nature, 
and [are] accomplished by their own industry, how few are 
iheare whose vittoes are not obscured by the ignorance, 
ip^dioe or eovy of their beholders." Spect. JSfo. 255. 

In a few instances^ the substitute for a sentence or a 
t^se, is ii9to>duced as the nominative to- a verb, before 
the aeoleiiGe or elauset which it represents; as, ''Thenfc 
was therefore, w^& ieM that we assert, a course of life 
^m^^sMJof tiiitet.diflecent f«om that which they befon 
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M.*' Pa/«y EaM* ch. 1. Here whieh i$ the re y r eae a- 
lutive of the whole of the lait part of the sevleiiee, and ila 
natural po^itioa ir o/^ that clause. . 

The sabstMute •wfmt combinei in itself the offices of 
tiro substitutes, which, if expressed, would be the nona-r 
ioatires to two rerbs, each ip distinct sobseqneiit clau- 
ses; as ^* Add to this, whatf from its antiquitj «# but little 
luiowp, ha$ the recoovoeDdatioD of nofeHy/' Ibvme^^ 
prtf. )9. Here 'mkaJt steads for theA^ «ttMcA--«iid the two 
IbllowiDg yerbs have no other nominative* 

This use of vihat is not very eenmien. Bet «wUi< ia 
?ery frequeotlj used as the representative of two caaea 
•^-one, the objective after a verb or preposition, and the 
#|her» the neminative to a subsequent verb. Examf^s : 

*' I heard w&ol was said.'' *'He related nAel was 
seen. 

*' We do not so constantly love what has done us good.*' 

Locke 2. 20. 14. 

** Agreeable to whai was afterwards directed." 

Bl. Com. h. 2. ck. 3. 

^* Agreeable to tnkat hatb been mentioned." 

PrideauXf p. 2, 6, 3. 

** There is semethiag so evevruling in whauver u^ 
spires us with awe." Burke on the Sublime^ SM. In these 
sentenees. mkt$ includes an ol^ect after a revb or pr^o^ 
iatiQn9 9dA a nondnalive to the feUowing verb* ** I have 
hwA dM^» wWcA W9S said." 

RULE Xll. 

When a new chaise is introdueed ii^ a sentMiee, with 
^0 pxonotinsi or wkh one pronoun mid a naaae, eoe of 
Ihem is the nominative to the verb, and the ether ia gov* 
emed by the verb or a {Hra|poaitioa in theudyeotive case, 
er hy a na«n in the possessive ; as ^* Locte, whom tiisro 
is ne rse«<Mi to JMMMc^ of ftivonngidBenesB^ Ims adiraaced^ 
^r^ftmni- &9» Hese reoaoa ia the niMtniiialiffrq tO' tj^,' aa4 
'Whom is governed by snqMCl. 
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'* Take tlij only sen Isaac, whom tKou lo¥«6t'* Gem. 
22. Here are two sabstitatee, one the ooiittnati?e to 
the verb, and the other goTerned by it in the objective* 

** God is the sovereign of the universe, whose majesty 
ought to fill us with awe, to whom we owe all possible 
reverence, and whom we are bound to obey," 

It is not unusual to see in periods, a third clause intro* 
duced within a second, as a second is within the first, 
each with a distinct substitute fi>r a nominative; as, 
** Those modifications of any simple idea, whichy at has 
been said, 1 call simple modes, are distinct ideas.*' 

tiocke 2, 13. 

Involution to this ettent may be used with caution, 
without embarrassing a period; but beyond this, if ever 
•used, it can hardly fail to occasion obscurity. Indeed 
the third member included in a second, must be very 
short, or it will perplex the reader. 

Substitutes are sometimes made to precede theif prin* 
eipals : thus, ** When a toAn decUres in autumn, when 
he is eating Aem, or in spring when there arc none^ that 
be loves grapes.*^ Loeke 2, 20. But this arrangement 
is osoidly awkward and seldom allowable. 

RULE xni. 

When there are antecedents in different persons, to 
which a nominative substitute refers, the substitute and 
verb following may agree with either, though usage may 
sometimes offer a preference ; as " I am the Lord that 
make all things; that stretch forth the heavens alone; 
that spread abroad the earth,*' &c. ha, 44. Here / and 
Lord are of different persons, and that m^y agree with 
«tber — If it agrees with /, the verbs must be in the first 
person; *^ I am the Lord that make.^* If that agrees with 
Lord in the third person, the verb must be in the third 
person; '< I am the Lord that maketh.^* But in all caseii, 
the foBowing verbs should all be of the same person. 
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RULE XIV. 

The defiDittve adjectives, Ms and that, the only attri- 
butes which are varied to eipress nnmber, mast agree ht 
number with the names to which they refer; as this city, 
that church ; these cities, those churches. 

Thii and that are often used as substitutes for a name 
in the singular number, which is omitted; but the same 
name in the plaral immediately follows afler a connective; 
as in this example, ^* The mortality produced by this and 
other diseoies^^ — Life of Washingtofi, 3, 6. That is, by 
thi^ disease and other diseases. The sentence may be 
varied thus — by this disease and others — but the first 
form is the most common, and it occasions no obscurity. 

Other adjectives and participles, used as adjectives, 
are joined to the names which they qualify without in*, 
flection; as, a wise man, wise men; an amiable child, or 
amiable children; a received truth, or received truths; 
aahinifig character, or shining characters. 

Attributes are often used as substitutes for the names 
of men and things which they describe by their qualitieai 
UBffew were present; the wise are respected; the bra* 
v€H are not always victorious. 

In this character, attributes take the plural form, and 
are qualified by other attributes; as the goods of fi>rtune, 
two^mtet OT %nfinites,umversals, genends — ^the chief goed^ 
a happy few ; " the extraordinary great^^^^Burke on the 
&ublime, 304. '' The blue profound.^' Menside, 

When nouns are joined by a copulative, an adjective 
preceding the first, is applied to the others without being 
repeated; as, ** From great luxury and licentiousness'' 
— here great belongs to licentiousness as well ao to lux^ 
ury. '* Converted to strict sobriety and frugality of man* 
ners." Enfield, 

When a period of time is described by its component 
parts or portions, specified by plural names, an attribute 
io the singular number, or denoting unity, may be joined 
to the plural names of the pails; as, *' I have not been 
to London this five years ;^^ ** an election regularly takes 
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plaoe every $even years ;*' that is, in every aingie period 
or term of seren years. 

This idiom is explainable on very natural principles. 
The w^ole portion of time has bo name, and we are 
therefore obliged to express oar idea of it by soraethti^ 
equivalent, which, in this instaacey are the parts^ve and 
Mven years. The mind is fixed upon the entire period, 
and while the lips utter the name of the parts, the mind 
naturally considers the whole as a tfii%, and overlooking 
the several portions, attaches the attribute to that nnUy 
or whole period. Hence originated the customary ab* 
breviation of tt»elve monthsy into a tmelvevMnik ; eevem 
mghts into sennight ; fot^teen nights into bl fortnight ; and 
hence dozen, hundred, &c. admit the definitive a. 

To the same cause probably may be ascribed the com- 
mon phrases, twenty potmd, Airty foot, and others simi- 
lar ; in whkh a whole quantity or space, fi>r which we 
*have no appropriate name, is described by smaller por* 
itons equivalent. The idea of wUty^ in all such cases, 
being predominant, and the only ime which the speaket 
wishes to communicate, is very apt to control the lan- 
guage, and occasion the omission of the sign of the plural 
even when it is necessary to the very purpose intended* 

Hence we learn the cause why enumeration and addi« 
lion of numbers are usuafiy eiqpressed in Uie singid» 
nomber; two and 4wo is four; seven and^nine is sixteefti 
that is, t4}e <«f}i of seven and nine^ sixteen. This is ooT'* 
rect upon' principle; for the i^Smation respects the to* 
tal amount or result, which in idea is always a unity^ 
These idioms, instead of being violations of grammatical 
rules, as our critics would make us believe, are wonder- 
ful proofs either of ingenuity in the framers of langai^« 
or more probably, of an irresistible propensity in men, 
independent of reasoning, to accommodate words to ideas, 
and to express their ideaf with the utmost brevity as well 
as force. 

12* 
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RULE XV. 



Adjectiv^es are asuallj pkced before the noons io 
which they belong; as, a wise prince; an obtdUrU sub- 
ject; a piaui clei^tnan, a brave soldier. 

Exception 1. When seme word or words Jtre depend- 
•ol on an attribute, it follows the name; as» *^' knowledge 
rsMimIc for a statesman ; furniture e<mumimi hr a fiuBi* 
fly. 

Exception t. When an attribute becomes a title, or is 
etnphaticaUy applied to a name, it follows it; as Charies, 
the Great; Henry, the First; Lewis, the Gross; Wisdom 
incomprehensible. 

Exception 3. Sereral attributes belonging to the aaime 
name, may precede or follow the name to wbidi Hkiey toe* ' 
long; as a learned, wise and martial prince^ or a prtnoe 
learned, wise and martial. 

Exception 4. The verb he often separates the name 
from its attribute; as, war u expeasi?e; gaming is ruin* 

Exception 5. An iBmpbalical attribute is often need lo 
introduce a sentence, in which case it precedes the naine 
which it quali^es, and sometimes at a conwderable die* 
tttnce; as, ** Great is the Lord;" au^ciomB will be Hiat 
erent; fortunate is that young man who escapesthe snares 
*f vice. 

Exception 6. The attribute all may be separated from 
its noun by the^ which never precedes it in construction; 
as, " all the nations of Europe." Such and many are sep- 
arated from names by a; as *^ such a character is rare|^' 
'* many a time.'' 

All adjectifea are separated from names by a when 
preceded by so and as — so rich a dress — as splendid a 
retinue; and they are separated by a or £be, when pre- 
ceded by horn and kovMver; as *' how distinguished an 
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afl^ ^1»rsivet7*'~*« ttow liriiliaiit the f rin/* «< HofireT- 
«r just the complsdnt." 

The word $oever may be interpoiBed between the attri'^ 
l>«ite and the name; ^* haw clear soever this idea oi iofio- 
itj*'-i-" how remote soever it may seem*'* Locke. 

DoithU is separated from its wmn by the; as '* doubfe 
the distaDce**^--^ in such cases, never preceding dou^/e. 
Sot a precedes douhU^ as well as other attributes. 

AU and skigular or evisry precede <^e before the name 
in, these phrases. ** All and singular the articles, clauses 
and conditions." " AU and every of the articles*' — phra- 
ses of the law style. 

RULE XVL 

Adjeetives belong to verbs in the infinitive mode; as 
'**\o see is pleasant"-^" to ride is more agreeable than 
to waik;^' " to calumniate is detestable." 

Sometimes the attribute belongs to the infinitive in un- 
ion with another attribute or a name; as ** to be blind is 
unfortunate;" **to be a coward is disgraceful." Here 
the attribute vttfortunaie is the attributive of the first 
daiiaey to be Umd^ 4re. 

RULE xvn. 

A^ectives belong to sentences, or whole propositions: 
Examples : ^ 

. ** Agreeable to this, we read rf names being blotted Mil 
^ CMe hook.'' Border's Orknt^l Ckntoms, 375. 

What IS agreeable ta this ? The answer is found in 
the whole of the last clause of the sentence. 

" Antiochus — ^to verify the character prophetically 
given of him by Daniel, acted the pa/rt if a viie and mo^ 
deiestMe pereon^ agreeahle to what hath been afore^oen- 
tioaed of him. " . PrideauXi part 2, &. ?• 
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*« H«r iMij«flty fligiiified hcfr |^««Mare to ^ iJ^mwJ 
that M 0OOQ as he had hfi a tquadroufor Dwakirk^ 0gre^ 
mbU to what he had proposed, he should proceed with 
the fleet/* Burehet, Nmo. Hist. 439. 

*' Independtni of his person, hit nohiiity^ his dignity^ his 
rdatians and/riendi may be urged^^* &c. 

QuthrieU Quinctilian. 

** No body can doubt but diat 0te$e ideoi of mixed modee 
are made by a voluntary collection of ideas put tog^heri* 
^ mind^ independent from any original patterns m na- 
. ture/' Locke, 3,5. 

^* Whereupon God was provoked to anger, and put 
then in mind how, covUrary to his directions, Aey had 
tpared the Canaemitee**^ 

Wkkton's JoseplkMy b. 5. €&. 2. 

^ Greece, which had submitted to the arms, in her 
turn, subdued the understandings of the Romans, and 
Gomtrary to that which in these cases commonly happens, 
<he conqueror^, adopted the opinions and manners of the 
conquered.*' Enfieldy Hist. PhU. b. 3, 1. 

** This letter of Pope Innocent enjoined the payment rf 
tithes to the parsons of the respective parishes, where mn^ 
man inhabiiedy agreeahle to wnat was afterwards directM 
by the same Pope in other countries.'* 

Bladis. Comment, b. 2, ch. 3. 

" .Sigreeable to this, we find some of the Anglo-Saxon la- 
dies were admitted into their most august ass^Udies.** 
Henry y Hist. Brit. b. 2, rfc, 7, and b. 4, cfc. 1, sect. 4. 

" As aH langui^e is composed of significant words vari- 
ously combined, a knoudedge of them is necessary ^ pre- 
view to our acquiripgan adequate idea of language**' 

Encyehp. art. Grammar. 

*^ His empire could not be esiablishedy previous to the 
ioatilntion of pretty numerous societies." 

Smetiie Ph. Nat. m^. 339. 
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*^$^itaiUt0 tills, we find that men, meoking of mixed 
ntfidBiy seldom imctgine, &>c. Locfce, 3, 5, 1 1 . 

*• JVb such original cowi>ention of the people was ever ac- 
Anally held, antecedent to the existence of civil govern- 
ment in that country." Pal, Phil. b. 6, ch. 3. 

^ NoT£ — ^Writers and critics, miaapprehendiog the trae oonstrac- 
lion of these and similar seoteoces, have supposed the attribate to 
belong to the verb, denotiog the manner of action. Bat a little at^ 
tentioQ to the sense of sach passaf^es will be suffioient to detect tiM 
mistake. For instance, in the exsunple from Enfield, the attribute 
contrary cannot qualify the verb adopttd ; for the conquerors did 
iu>t adopt the opinions of the conquered in a manner contrary t» 
>rhat usually happens — the manner of the act is not the thing affim^ 
ed, nor does it come into consideration. The sense is this, the facti 
that the conquerors adopted the opinums and manners of the eon^tier- 
ifdt was contrary to what commonly happens in Utce cases. Tlie a^ 
tribute belongs to the whole sentence or proposition. The same 
explanatipn is applicable to every similar sentence. 

In consequence of not attending to this constructioni our fayp^r* 
critics, who are very apt to distrust popular practice, and substi- 
tute their own rules for customary idioms founded on common seinei 
have condemned this use of the attribute, and authors, sufferiai^ 
Uieiiis^ves to be led astray by these rules, often use an adverb m 
the place of an adjective. 

^ The greater part of philosof^ers have admowledged the €■- 
eellence m this govemmeht, which they have considered, som* 
ftUtivefy to society, and others as it has relation to the general sys* 
Hem of nature.' * Anarch, ch, 62. 

<' The perceptitms are exalted into a source of exquisite pleasure 
mdepertdently of every particular relation of interest' ' 

Studies of MtUuret IC. 

In the first of these examples, relatively Is used very awkwardl]^ 
for a* relative, or as relating, or as it relates, or in relation; for the 
word has a direct reference to government. 

In the second ^example, independenUy is used as if it had been in*' 
tended to modify the verb exalt — the perceptions are independently 
exalted. But the manner of exalting is not the thing described. U 
is not that the perceptions are exalted in an independent manner, 
not in a manner tadependent of a relation to interest : but the fikct« 
that the pereepHons are exalted into a source of exquisite pleasuret is 
independent of every reUtion of interest. £quaUy faulty is ths 
following sentence : < 

Agreeabfy to this law, children are bound to support their pa<- 
rents.'* Faleg. Pkik. 
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dedications are to wiotor and the other seasons, eoriifmrify to cortofla* 
left oat in the collected woHebi the reader uoij imagine.'* It is 
Strang that a man of this author's discernment should not perce i T g 
that it was not the manner of leaving out, which be was stating^ 
bat the fiet — The dedications to winter and other seasons are left 
ottt, which feet or thing is eoniraty to custom.* I do not reoollect 
this use of eonirarjf in any other passage ; though it is certainly as 
Tindieabie as the nse of any other modifier under like circuoistan- 
ees ; fi>r in eyery case it entirely perrerts the sense of the passage. 
In this instanee, the use of the adverb instead of the attribute^ may 
hSTe-been an oversight 

In this kind of phrase, I have even seen ao instance of the parti- 
ejple aeemrding converted into meeonkngfy. See this word explain- 
ed in the sequel. I have not seenjyrtoWy used for prior, in like sen- 
tences—-^ Priorly to his arvivatin England" — Nor anteri$rfy^ posie- 
twrly^ exteriorlv., inferiarl^, nor adj^^entfy, or etntigu&u^ to the 
river ; and the like barbarisms ; but uAte^fuenifyf anieeedeni^ecn' 
mUnilsfy c0fMbniMi%, are frequent, in our best authors. **To di» 
what we will, coASMfefi^.with the interests of the communitj, H 
civil liberty.*' PtUey. FhiL 6. 6. This is not English ; for it is not 
the m&mm: ¥^f^i ^^t ^ktl^ng 4onif wldeh must be e&ntiBteni 
with the piinuc interest A nusapprehension of the true import anl 
fonitruotioD of iiich panagesi has done famnease mischief to the lao'^ 



RULE XVIIl. 

Adjectiiret ore vtecl to nodTfj the aetion of verbs, and 
to expreM the qualities of thiDgs io connetioti with the 
action by which they are produced. Examples : 

'< Open thine hand wide,'^ DtuU 15. 17* 

We observe id this passage, that wide, the attribute of 
iland, has a connexion with the verb open ; for it is not 
**open thy wide hand ;^^ but the attribute is supposed to 
to the ^eet of the act of openti^. Nor can the modi- 
fier, widely be used ; for it is oot simply the mofm^ of the 
act which is intended ; but the ^ecU 

* The idiom in question has resulted from that disposition to 
abridge the number of words used in communicating ideas, which 
I have repeatedly mentioned ; the efieols of which are among the 
prime excellencies of every ianguage. 
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'* Let us fvrile tlomaad tfaroel." Ch^rie. Quinettllian. 

We might perhaps substitute dowly for slow, as descri- 
bing only the, manner of writing; but exactly cannot be 
substituted for exmet ; for dus word is iBtended to denote 
the ^ct of writing, in the correctness^of what is written. 
The attribute expresses the idea with a happy precision 
«Dd brevity. 

As this is one of (he most commoo« as well as most 
beautiful idioms of our language, which has hitherto es- 
caped due observation, the following authorities are sub- 
joined to illttstiate end justify the rule. 

**We could bear disttoctly the beUs*— ^hicb sounded 
sweetly nfi and peimve,'^ Chandler*s Travtli. ch. 2. 

'^ Asouthernly wind succeeded Mowing fresh.** 

ibm, voL 2, 3. 

" His provisions were grown very short. 

Bvrcheft Nav. Hirt. 357. 

*^ When the Caloric exists ready cembiAed with the 
water of solotioQ," Idmomer. Tran$^ ck* & 

<• The purest day is that which bums n^Ue,*' 

Eneye, art. Chemistry. 

^*f^fiop^f^90A^fpn9A9maH.'' Jehmm't Diet. 

^^Wben^MlblayqiMiMftby boose." Bea^'iMiM. 

" All wbieb looks very litAe Itfa ttie steady head of na- 
ture.** Pd. Phil. ch. 6. 

** Magnesia feels smfioih; calcareous earths feel dry ; 
litiiomaiga feels very greasy or at least smooth ; yet some 
feel dry and <ft«%,". Kirvsm^ vet 1. \^. 189. 

'« By thi$ aisibstence, crystals and glessea ate colored 
hlw:^ Chaptal. Tram. i^S. 
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** There is an apple described in Bradley's work, which 
is said to have one side of it a sweet fnih, which boifa 
$oft; and the other side, a sour fruit which boils hard,** 

Darwin PhytoL 105. 

** Drink deep or taste not the Pieriaa spring." 

Pope. 

** Heaven opened' wide her ever daring gates." 

MUum. P. L. 7. 

" The victory of the ministry cost them dear,^* 

HumeContin.il. 9. 

*' And just as short of reason he most fall." Pope. 

*^ Thick and more thick the steely circle grows." 

Hookas Tasso. b. 8. 

'^ Ancus marched strait to Fidense." 

Hook. Rom. HiH. 1. 6. 

'' The cakes, eat short and crisp.^* 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

'* A ateep ascent of steps which were cot close and deep 
into the rocks." Hampton*s Polybius. 2« 265. 

*t It makes the plow go deep or shailow.*^ 

. ^ Eneyc. art. agrieulture. 

" The king's ships were getting ready. *^ Lueiad.l. 91. 

** After growing <dd in attendance." Sped. JVb. 282. 

"The son shtneth waiery.** Bacon. Apoph. 

'' Soft si^ed the flote." Thomson. S^ng. 

** I made him just and right.^* Milton. 3. 98. 

" He drew not nigh nnheard." t^^ 646. 

" When the vowel of the preceding syllable is pronoun- 
ced shoH.^' Marray*s GnflMimar." 

«* Here grass is cut chee and gravel roUed emooik. U 
»atMNit Wmt M w nedl . Mmefs^ 3. 
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i ' Slow toUff the village clock^ — deep BKmfM tile tttirCle." 

Beattie'i MimtreL 

** If y<m would try to lire independtwt*^* Pope, Lei. 

** He obliged the Nile to run bloody for your sakes.''* 

WlMion'$Jo»ephktu.2i. 6. 

*^ Correct the heart and a9 mil go rigki. 

Fortens. Leet. 9. 

The poets sometiines use attributes m this mmmer, 
when modifiers mo\M eatress the idea. Sometiiiies they 
are induced to it by the measure ; and not unfrequeatly 
by the obvious superiority of the attribute in expressing 
the idea with force sind precisioD. 

When two qnaHfyiog words are wanted, the latter may 
be an attribute, though applied to a verb ; as *' He beat 
time tolerably exact. Golds, An. NaU ch. It, 

** The air will be found diminished in weight exactly 
equal to what the iron has gained.'' Lavoisier, di. 3. 

«' Horses are sold extremely dear.^^ Golds. 

^ *' And gree^ independetU lived. Hum^ i^ris^^ 

" This was applying a just principle very Ul. 

VtOUL TrOM. 2. 7. 

It wiU be remarked that we have no adverbial form of 
the attribute in the comparative and superlative d^^es, 
except that of mors and mosf, l&s and lea^y prefixed. But 
we use the adjectives with the regular terminations, in 
these degrees* to quadtfy verbs. Samples : 

'* To hands that longer shall the weapon wield.'* 

»mi. ^ 1 • /• flbo/e.Tas.7. 
^** Then the pleasing force 

Of nature and her kind parental care. 

Worthier I'd sing." Akenside. PL of Im. 1 . 323. 

* ^\Cruentam etiam flaxiBM ftfOftiB AlbaiiMii» quidam auotovet 
eraot" Lw, Ji6. 37. 11. Some aatfaen nlitod that tb« AUisa 
river ran Mw^ 

13 
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<* So wbile we taste the fragfuaoe of the rose, 
Glows not her blush the fairer?'* ibm. 2. 77. 

** When we know our streiig;th, we shaU the bHier know 
what to undertake with hopes of success. 

Locke, 1. 6. 

<^ And he that can $Hosi infonn or be^ understand him, 
wiH certainly be welcomed." Rambler, JVb. 99. 

** How much nearer he approaches to his end.'* 

*^ I have dwelt the longer on the discussion of this 
point." JuniueLet. 17. 

" The next contains a spirited command and should be 
pronounced much h^^tr. Murray'i Grammar** 

** Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created kugestihaX swim th' ocean's stream." 

MUton. 1.201. 

*^ But inercy first and last shall brightest shine." 

«6fii. 3. 134. 

'* Such opinions as seemed to approach nearest [to] the 
truth." Enfield. HUt. Phil. 2. 59. 

'* Her smiles, amid the blushes, lovelier show ; 
Amid her smiles, her blushes lovelier glow." 

Hoole, Toiso. b. 15. 

Authors, misguided by Latin rules, and conceiving that 
every word which is used to qualify a verb, must be an 
adverb y have pronounced many of the passages here reci* 
ted and similar ones to be incorrect — and in such as are 
too well established to bear censure, they call the attri*: 

*Io remarkiog upontach phrases as <<The vices which entei^ 
deqter or deepeik into the soul," M array says, deeper^ and deepe^ 
should be more duply -t most deeply. It is recommended to him, to 
change the attribute in the two passages 1 hare cited — *< The vow^ 
el of the preceding syllable is pronounced thjorUy** — "The nezt| 
should be pronoanoed much mortki^y! This alteration will put^ 
his rale to the tMt j 
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bute an adverb. Were it not for this influence in early 
edncation, which impresses a notion that all languages 
must be ^rmed with the like idioms, we should never 
have received an idea that the same word may not modi- 
fy a name, an attribute and a v€rb. 

So far are the words here used from being adverbs^ 
that they cannot be changed into adverbs, without impair- 
ing the beputy^ weakening the force or destroying the 
meaning of the passages. Let the sentences be put to the 
test — Magnesia feels smoothly — ^the cakes eat shortly and 
crisply — ^the apples boil softly or hardly — glows not her 
blush the more feiirly. Every English ear rejects this al- 
teration at once — the sentences become nonsense. Nor 
can the attribute be separated from the verb — ** Amid 
her smiles, her blushes, being lovelier, glow" — this is not 
the sense — nor will it answer to say,** her lovelier blush- 
es glow" — this is not the idea^__Th*^ fti^nsp '«■ *^^* ih^^^nL. 
tfftme'%Xpf^SS^SnSf~[ovelie^ not only a quality of 
hlushes^ but a quality derived, in a degree, from the action 
of the verb, glofw. 

Thus, cla]^ bums ^2^/^— objects may be seen double — 
may rise high — fall low — grow strait^ or thick ^ or thin^ or 
Jat^ or /can— one may speak /owci— the sun shines clear — 
the Jinwr a substance is pulverized — to grow wiser ^ to 
plunge deeper^ spread wijier — and similar expressions 
without number, constitute a well established idiom, as 
common as it is elegant.'* 



be a 



* The Roman writers availed tberaselres of the same idiom. 
" Ob multitodinem familiaram, qoee gliscebat cmmen^vm." 



atln- 



'* Fabius — Arpos primum institit oppug;ttare — ^quae maxime neg- 
lectam custodiam vidxtfeApotisiimum adgredi statait." 
-- iii'. Zi^.24. 46. 

ester n^^ ibuch more impressive is the description whk^ Tacitus 

tfpai ii^fie gives of an alarming insurrection of slaves, than if be had tweA 

o» ^ the adverb! "A multitude of slaves which was increasing and 

,'OW' gro-^ing immense !" this is giving to prose the rhetorical sublimity 

ne« ef verse. It is giving the verb its full effect and at the same time, 

lpu( attach &; the attfibuttfto-thateffieet. 
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The attributes tbus eoDDected wiUi retbs may easily be 
di9tiiigoi8hed from those which merely qualify names, 
the latter being separable from the verb* Thns, 

** Our great enemy 
All qncorruptibie, would, on his throne, 
Sit unpoltuted.'' Milton. P. L. 2. 

Here ndi^Uuted has no effect at all upon the ¥erb ; hot 
may be separated from it, and carried into the first line 
without altering the sense. 

^* And the birds sing conceolecJ." lliomgon. 

*' He roved «ficerto«ii through the dusky shade/' 

Hoole. 

RULE XIX, 

Some adjectives are used to modify the sense of others 
and of participles ; as a very char day, red hot iron, n mare 
or most excellent character* ** Without comii^ any near* 
er/' Locke; more pi^ssing necessity, mos^ grating sound, 
** a doeer grained wood.'* Lavoisier. Trans. 

*< FuU many a gem with purest ray serei^/' Gray, 

*< Some deemed him wondrous wise." 

Beattie's Minstrel. 

In these expressions the last attribute belongs more 
immediately to the noun expressing its quality — and the 
first attribute qualifies the seconds 

Not unfrequently two attributes are used to modify a 
third, or the principal one; as '* The manner in which 

In the word potUsimian, in Livy, as in many others, we see the 
eiect of not understanding this elegant use of aUributes. Such wovds 
are marked' in Dictionaries as adverbs ! How would TuUy, Livy 
smmI Tacitus smile 10 see their native tongue, diefignred with ac- 
otfits to distinguish adverbs from adjectives, in a OKtdern dictiona* 
ry of the langoage ! It is a just remark of Mr. Tooke, that all words 
which critics have not understood, they have thrown into the 
man sMt sf, tdoerbi. 
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ezternal force- aets upon the body is very lUfU mbject to 
thewiU." Rambler, J^o. 7Q. 

RULE XX. 

Adjectives are used to qualify the sense of adverbs; as 
a city was very bravely defended; the soldierd were most 
amply rewarded; a donation mors beneficially bestowed; 
a bouse less elegantly furnished; a man the ka$t peacea- 
bly disposed. 

In these phrases, the modifier attends the verb or par« 
Mciple to mark the manner or c^r&Her of the act or af> 
firmation ; and the attribute attends the modifier to mark 
the degree or extent of that manner of characteir. 

For a like purpose of defining the degrees 6{ quality 
and modification, we make great use of much before attri- 
butes of the comparative and superlative degrees; as a 
prince muck more humanely disposed; or much less mar- 
tially inclined. 

We have a few other words which are often used to 
modify attributes as well as verbs — as a little ^ a great deal^ 
a trifle, "Many letters from persons of the best sense — 
do not a little encourage me." Spectator. 124. " It is 
a great deal better;" a <r(/ffi stronger; the last of which 
expressions is colloquial. 

RULE XXI. 

The adjectives each, every, either and neither, have 
verbs and substitutes agreeing with them in the singular 
number; as 

" Each o»e tft^as a head of the house of his fathers." 

Josh. 22. 14. 

/* Every oue ^otfindeth me, shall slay me." 

Gen. 4. 14. 

** And take every man his censer." Awm. 16. 17. . 

"VNadab and Abihu took eiUer of them his censer." 

Lev. 10. 1. 
J2* 
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** If either of the ways of separation, reid or menial, is 
compatible to pure space." Lockt. 2. 13. 

Errors, *' Let each esteem others better than them" 
selves,*^ It ought to be himself, 

" There are bodies, each of which are so small.'* It 
ought to b^ is, Locke, 2. 8. 

NoTS.-^A plural verb, which affirms aomething^ of a Dumber of 
particulars, i» often followed by a distributive which assig^ns tlie 
affirmation to the particular obiecta or individuals. Thus <*If met' 
a)s have^ each a peculiar earth* '«->Hence We may consider saeh as 
the nominative to hat anderstood^*' If metals have, if each metal 
has a peculiar earth.*' There is no other way of resolving the 
phrase. This manner of expression is common, thoug^h quite use- 
less—as the last clause, '* if each metal has**^^i« sufficient, ft has 
BOt the merit of an abbreviation. This phitus, *«Let us 1ot« one 
atiothert'* is df a similar constructioD, but itit not easy to find a a«b-> 
fttittttute of equal brevity. 

RULE XXU. 

Names of measure or dimeusion stand without a gor- 
^rning word, followed by an adjective ; as, *'a wall seven 
feet high and two feet thick'' — a carpet six jards wide*' — 
•'* a line sixty fathoms long'*-^-^* a kingdom five hundred 
miles square" — ** water ten feet deep." 

** An army forty thousand strong," is a similar phrase. 

NoTB.— Doable comparatives and superlatives, most ^mUestf 
wmt highettf beingf improper and useless, are not to be used. The 
lew which were formerly used are obsolete. Warser^ a mistalEe in 
spelling wyrta, is obsolete ; but tetser, a mistake ibr leuoy is still used, 
as well as its abbreviation, Uit, 

The superlative form of oertaio attribates, which in the positive 
degree, contain the utmost degree of the quality as txtremeaiyehUf' 
est, is improper and obselete. But authors indulge in a most un- 
warrantable license of annexing comparison to attributes wbose 
aegative sense precludes increase or dimuaition ; as in these sen- 
tences, <> These are more formidable and more impassable than the 
■aountains." GoUf. An, J^at, ch. 2, «* This difficulty was rendered 
still more titmniietm/a6^e by the licentious spirit txf oar youi^ men." 
Murphy, Tacit, Oral. 35. *< The contradictions of impiety are still 
more tiWM^^nftenstWa." Massin^m, Serm, to the Oreau 
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Sinilftf to th^M are namercnis eiw»«Bioi» Ibimd in good aittlran 

— more impossibley more iiidespeDsaDle, leas universal, more uncoil* 
troUable ; and others, in which the 8ig;D of comparison is not only 
improper, but rather enfeebles the epi&et; for the word its^ ex- 
pressing the full eitent of the idea, ou^t to bear some empliasi% 
which, if a qualifying word is prefixed, will naturally be transferred 
to that word.^ 

In a few instances, this usag;e seems to be too well established to 
be altered, and particularly in the use of more and'mof/, les$ and 
Ucul perfect In general, it would indicate more precision of thought 
to apply a term o{ diminution to the affirmatixte attribute— >^«|iOiti* 
bie^ Ut9 turmounttthki less corUroUable ; rather than a term of in' 
crease to a negative attribute* 
t 

NoTx2.— In English, two names are frequently united to £i^ 
a new name ; as earth-worm, drill-plow, ink-stand, book-case. In 
Bome cases, Uiese compounds are by custom effectually blended in- 
tfi one term ; in other cases, they are separated into their component 
parts by a hyphen — ^In other cases, words are united, and the first 
term Ibrms a sort of occasional attribute to the second; as family* 
tue orfamHy-eontumption, 

Nt>T£ 3.^^From a disposition to aixridge the nnmber of words ia 
discourse, we find many expressions which are not reducible to any 
precise rule, formed at first by accident or ellipsis — ^Suoharea/^si, 
ai last, at best, at toorstt at most^ at leasts atfarUiest^ at ike utmost. In 
these expressions there may have been an ellipsis of some name ( 
but they are well established, brief and significant, and may be nom- 
bered among the pinions t^mercwy. 

^on 4.— We have certain attributes whi^h follow a verb and a 
name to which they belong, but never precede the noun. Suck 
are adry, qfeared, ofraid^ alone, oitfce, aware, akin^ alive, asleep, 
m»i^e,athirst, aloft, agjfwxt, t^hai, askew, ashamed, pursiumt,plentyi 
soorlft ; to which maybe added atmas, aground, ashore, atide^ and a 
few ethers which may be used as attributes or modifiers. We say, 
one is adry, ashamed, alive or aioake. But never an adry person, an 
ashamed child, &c. We say, "A proclamation was issued pursuant 
to advice of council." But we can in no case place /mrnian/ be- 
fore a noun. 



*This effect may proceed also )h>m another consideration. If 
the attribute alone is used, its sense precludes the idea of increase 
or diminution-— it expresses all that can be expressed. But admit 
eomparison, and it ceases to express the utmost extent of thb 
quality. 
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jPIm^ w A& Bttributd) hfis not jet been recognued by critics t tnit 
critics do not make language, nor can they reject what a nation has 
nade. Plenty is constantly used as an adjective after a name in 
colloquial lang;aage, and is found in our best writers ; to cavil at 
thii usage therefore, is as idle as it is impertinent 

** The sea muscle is perhaps the most pleniy** 

CroU'i. An, Jfatttre, 

«( Where shrubs are plenty and water scarce.' ' Am. 2. 21. 

*'ln those provinces where wood was pknty,^'* 

Ryeaut GareUktuo, 923. 

** This species is more plenty in France." Enty^ art Loxieu 

" Provisions are plenty and living cheap.*' Ihm, art AdrianopU, 

Worth not only follows the name which it qualifies, but is follow- 
ed by a name denoting price or value ; as a book worth a dollar or a 
guinea — ^it is well worm, the money — " It is wor^ o6fermi/ton." — 
BeloeU Herodotut, Erato.9S. If a substitute is used after worthy it 
must be in the objective case. // it worth them or iL 

But worthy, the derivative at worth, follows the usual constrac- 
tion of attributes, and may precede the name it qualifies ; as, a wor- 
thy man. 

Regimen or OovemmenL 

RULE XXIII. 

One name signifying the same thing with another, or 
descriptive of it, may be in apposition to it ; that is, may 
stand in a like character or case, without an intervening 
yerb ; as, Paul, the apostle ; John, the baptist ; New- 
Ion, the philosopher ; Chatham, the orator and etates- 
onan. 

NoTK L— In the following sentence, a name in the plural stands 
in apposition to two names in the singular, joined fc^ an alternative. 
** The terms of our law will hardly md words that answer them in 
the Spanish or Italian, no scanty languages.^ ^ Locke 3. 6. 8. 

^OTS 2. — Names are not unfrequently set in apposition to sen- 
tences, as " Whereby if a man had a positive idea of infinite, either 
duration or space, he could add two infinites together ; nay, make 
one iofinite infinitely bigger than another; abmrdities too gross to 
be confuted.*' Locke. 2. 17. 20. Here the obturdiHu are the whole 
precediiig propesiiioDS. 
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" Yoa are too himuau «ii9 evntidtraU i ffurngt hw peo^ 9Bn b« 
cimrged with.*' Pope Lei. Here ihrngiM are in apposition to ku^ 
mane and eontidtraie. Sach a construction may be joitiAed, when 
the ideas are correct, but it is not very uncommon* 

**■ The Dutch were formerly in possession of the coasting trade 
and freight of almost all other trading nations ; they were idso the 
bankers for all Europe ; advaniaget by which they have gained 
immense sums.*' Zimmennan^t Sunof, 170. Here advantagei is 
put in apposition to the two first members of the sentence." 

RULE XXIV. 

When two names are used, one denoting the possessor, 
the other the thing possessed, the name of the possessor 
precedes the other in the possessive case ; as, *' In my 
Fatktr^s house are many mansions." Men's bravery \ 
England's fleet ; a Christian's hope ; Washington's pru- 
dence. 

NoTJfi 1.— '•When the thing possessed is obvions, it is usual to 
4>mt the name ; as, (< Let us go to St. Paul's,*' that is, church ; 
^ He is at the fresident's ;" that is, house. 

^'Narthinkatover'smbntfan^ed^oss.^' Csiu^r, 

^ frhat is a lover's wdel. " Whose book is this ? WiUiamV* 

t ... 

BoTB 9.^WheD the pos s et o erii dssoribedby tiM> or more names, 
the sign of the possessive is generally annexed lo the last ; aS| ^Ed' 
ward, the second of llngland*s Queen.*' Baeon an Empire. 

** In Edward the thanl's time." Blaek. Com. bA.oh,9. 

" John the Baptht's head." Mali, 

" ^ fumb^r 4)fpw%iMmU^9p9jfwg oouri to his oonstiiuents.' ' 

Bu/tke. 

But if the thing possessed is represented as belonging to a nnm* 
ber seyerally specified, the sign of'the possessive is repeated with 
each ; as ^< He has the 8aTgeon*3 and the pbysician't advice." tt 
was my father's, mother\ and uncle's c^inion."* 

* The contn^ry rule in Murray Is egregiously wrong ; as exett* 
plffied in this phrase, <* This was my lather, mother and uncle^s ad« 
vice' *— Tfass is not EngUah. Wb^n We say, Hhe king of England's 
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Note 3.— -When ^ is ased before the pooemre case of Qoms, 
there is a double poaeessive, the thing; possessed not being; repeated ; 
as ** Vital air was a discovery^ Prietiley'sy «« Combustion, as 
DOW understood, was a discovery of Lavoisier's." The sense of 
which is, that vital air was one of the discoveries of Priesllj. This 
idiom prevents the repetition of the same word. 

Note 4. — The possessive may be supplied by of, before the name 
of the possessor; as **the hope of a chribtian.*' Bat ^does not al> 
ways denote possession ; it denotes also eoruitting of^ or iti, eoneem^ 
ing^ &c. and in these cases, its place cannot be supplied by the pos- 
sessive case. Thus cloth q^ tpool^ cannot be converted into wooVs 
cloth ; nor a cup if toa/er, into water's cup ; nor an idea of an on- 
gel^ into an angtl^t idea; nor the houte Jf Lordt^ into the Lord"^ 
house, 

RULE XXV. 

Participles are oflen ased for nonns, and have the like 
effect in goyeming them in the possessive case ; as ** A 
courier arrived from Madrid, with an account of his Cath- 
olic majesty^ s having agreed to the neutrality." " In case 
of his Catholic majesty's dying without issue," ^'Averse 
to the nation^ s involving itself in another war." Hume^ 
CoiUb vol, 7. h, 3. ck. I. '* Who can bare no aotton of 
the same person^ a possessing different accomplishments*" 
Sped, No. 160. 

This is the true idiom of the language ; yet the omis- 
sion of the sign of the possessive, is a common fault among 
modern writers, who learn the language by grammar, and 
neglect usages which are much better authority, and the 
basis of correct grammar. ** Pieces of iron arranged in 
such a way as seemed most favorable for the combustion 
being communicated to every part." Lavo^er. Trans. 

'* There is no reason for hydrogene being an excep- 
tion." ibm. These expressions are not English. 

throne," the three words, king of England^ are one name In ^Sbot, 
and can have but one sign of the possessive. But when two or three 
distinct names are used, the article possessed is described as belong- 
ing to each. ^^ It was my father's advice, my mother's advice, and 
my u Dcle ' a advice.' ' We can omit advice after the two first, but by 
00 mcMiSi the jsigo of the posMmve* 
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RULE XXVI. 

Transitive verbs and their participles require the ob- 
jective case or the object of actkn to follow them ; as 
** In the beginning, God created the heaven and the 
earth.'' 

" If ye love me, keep my commandments." "O right- 
eous father, the world hath not known thee,'' 

Sometimes the object and often the objective case of 
substitutes precedes the governing verb ; as ^* The spir- 
it of truth, whom the world cannot receive," *' Whomj^ 
ignorantly worship, him declare 1 unto you." 

Whom and which , when in the objective case, always 
precede the verb. 

In verse, a greater license of transposition is used, than 
in prose, and names are oflen placed before the govern- 
ing verb. 

" But through the heart 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse." Thom$on» 

*^ She with extended arms his aid implores." ihm, 

A name i^iih whatever y whatsoever or whichever ^'prece* 
ding, is placed before the governing verb ; as ^^whatsoev- 
er positive ideas we have" Locke 2. 17. 

NoTK IpF^We have 8<»ii0 verbs wfai^h govern two words in the 
objective case ; as, 

^< Did I request thee, maker, from my ciaj 
To mould me man .?" JHtl/on, 10: 744. 

« God seems to have made him whathe was." 

. Life of Cewper. 

« Ask him his o^iwt ;" «< You haFe asked me the newt." 

Will it be said that the latter phrases are elliptical, for ♦« ask of 
him his opinion?" I apprehend this to be a mistake. According; to . 
the true idea of the government of a transitive verb, kirn must be 
the object in the phrase under consideration, as much as in this, 
<' Ask JkMi ibr a goiMa ;" or in this, <« ask bia to go." 
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Tliit idiom it y^rj ancient, as we often see it in the LattB->x Is- 
Ipmgaitu wntentiam." Liv, t6.33b *^Se id Scipionem orare.** 
ikm, 27. 17. (< Auxilia regem orabant " i6in. lib. 38. 5. The idi- 
om in both languages bad a common origin. 

NoTB 2.-*«8(Hne verbs were ibmierij oaed as transitiTe, whieli 
lie no longer considered as wich j as " he repeated ^tm"— «m Bee 
Ihee awaj'* — ^ he wot swerved" — *< the sum wot amoanted,*' 4m» 
which are held improper. 

Ctete however, is used as a transitive verb bf onr best i 
^ Cease this impious rage." MUiotL '<H«r lips their 
oeaie." Thsse. bjf floole. 

RULE XXVII. 

IntnuMitive yerbe are followed l^ the name of the act 
or ^ec<, which the verb expresses m action ; as '*To live 
a life of virtue ;'' '' To die the death of the righteous ;" 
" to dream dreamt ;'* " to run a race ;" ** to deep the 
dew of death." 

We observe, in these examples, life is the namt of th- 
ing fiupposed to be complete ; as race is Uie name of the 
act of mnmng when accomplished. 

NoTS.-*I7earl J allied to this idiom is that oC* nsingri after v«bs 
transitive or intransitive, certain noans which are not the objects of 
the verb, nor of precisriv the same sense ; bat which are either 
the names of the result of the verb's action, or closely coniieeted 
with it Examples: «<A guinea weighs five penny weight, six 
grains;" a crown weirhsniiieiteen penny weight ;'*• *apieoeiif 
doth measures ten yaids. ^ 

M And on their hinges grate harsh thunder.'* «< And riven nm 
pelablegold." «« The cmpidbrook ran nectar." ««Gffoveewtese 
rich trees wept odorous gums and balm." « Orin a ghastiy smile." 

<< Her lips blush deeper sweets." Thmimn. 

* The radical idea of tpeigJu is carry, hear or noteiii, from the 
Saxon tffoeg, a balance. The idiom in question has its original in 
that idea — a guinea %vei$hi ^re penny weights six gniiiie-4faat is, 
carriet or tuHaint that weight in the scales. How much of the pro- 
priety, and even of the beauty of language is lost, by neglecting to 
- study its primitive state and principles ! 
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** To ascend or descend a flight of staursi aladder, «ra moaBtaia'' 
— •* To cost a guinea." 

Under this rule or the foUowiog may be arranged these expres* 
eioDs— *'Let them go their way"— ^ When matters have been 
brought Ous kn^ihJ^ Lavois Translation. " We turn our eyes 
0Us way or thai i9fm." '< Reckoning any way from ounelres^ a 
yard, a mile, &c. Loekt 2,11,. 

Similar to this idiom are the phrases to^ west or east'--pointing 
nmhh or -sms^^-nor^-wsst or soti^'east and the like, which I find to 
be Saxon phrases and very aneient 

In some instances verbs of this sort are followed by two objects ; 
at *< a ring cost thejnirc^aser an eagle." 

RULE XXVIIL 

Names of certain poirtions of time and space, and espe- 
cialij words denoting continuance of time or progression . 
are osed without a governing word; as '* Jacob said, I 
will sierve thee seven years for Rachel." **And dust slialt 
thou eat all the days of thy life.^^ " And he abode with 
faiiA the space of a twrnth.^^ ** The tree of life yielded 
her fruit every month.** " In those days I Daniel was 
mourning three full weeks,** " Whosoever shall ui^ thee 
to^go a mile, go with him twain.** '' To walk a mUe, or 
9 league.** 

" Effects occurring every moment to ourselves.** 

^* Yott have asked me news a hundred times.** 

Pope.* 

Words expremog parlieular or precise points of time, 
are usually preceded by a preposition; as *' at that hour;" 
'^ oo that day.*' But to both these rules there ai'e ex- 
ceptions. 

* Lowth, followed by the whole tribe of writers on this subject, 
afiegee some preposition to be understood before these expressions 
of time. But this is a palpable error, arising from preconceived 
notions of the necessity of such words. The fact is otherwise. AU 
t^eie peculiar phrases, are idiomatic; and the remains of the early 
state of our langtt&ge. 

The same idiom is found in the Greek and Latin languages, which 
were built on a Tsutonic foundation — it is found in the Saxon, 
from which it is derived to modem English ; and is thereibre to be 
cooiiteedaeorigittal, or coeval with £he language. 
14 
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RULE XXIX. 

The Terb he has the same case after it as before it; mr 
two sobstitatea connected with be in constnictioB are in 
the same case. '' Ms /» be not afraid." '* Thou ^Tt ike ^'* 
«<»tis&e." '<mkowaaA«/" «< ^o do men say that / 
wi ?*' <« Whom do tfa^ represent Aie to be." But " IFlbMn 
do men say that I am," is iMorrect 

RULE XXX. 

V Transitive verbs and their participles admit of a sen- 
tence, a clause or number of words as their object; as 
*' He is not alarmed so far, as to consider how m%ich neur- 
er he approaehee to his end.^^ Ramhlery JVo. 78. 

Consider what? The whole following clause, which 
is the object <tf the verb. 

«* For to say, a ivmm hoe a positive clear idea ofem^ 
fuamity, withiut knowing how great it t>, is as unreMon* 
able as to say, he hae a positive clear idea <^the nun^ber of 
eani$ on the sea shore.** Locke, 2, 17, 15. Here the 
parts of this period in italics are the things said^ the ob- 
jects of the verb say. The first clause, being the object 
after say, forms, with the preceding wovds, die ftoauna- 
tiye to is — ^and the same clause of the period is qualified 
by the attrHMite unreasmiablet^For to say ail whidi fol* 
lows is a$ wnreasonabUy 4rc. 

<< If he escapes being baniJud by others, I fear be will 
banish himself." Pope LeL to Swift. 

Here being banished stands in the place of a noun, as 
the object ^er escapes. 

«^ Whether that iMeh we cM ocHasy he not dremmmg 
wUh the eyes open, I leave to be examined." 

, Locked, 19c. 
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We cannot avmd obserring Ifcetr tensible qualtHes, nay 
the very ttdtsiancet to be in a continual flux.** 

Locke, 2, 19. 

This rule comprehends the construction of the verbs, 
save, except, add, admit, allow, suppose, and maoj oth« 
ers when used to govern sentences; and in strictnaas, 
the old verbs, if, though, unless. Examples: 

" Add to this, what, from its antiquity, ii but little 
known, has from that very circumstance, the recommenda- 
tion of novelty. Hermes. Preface, la this sentence the 
whole of the clauses in italics, is what is to be added^^ 
and is the actual object governed by the verb add* 

*^ Suppose then the world we live in to have had a erea^ 
tor^*^-^*^ Suppose the disposition which dictated this council 
to continue.** Paley Evid. 1. 

'^ Not forgetting therefore what credit is due to the evan-^ 
geHeal history, supposing even any one of the four gospels 
to be genuine. Bm. eh. 9. 

** It is good also not to try experiments in states, ex- 
cept the necessity be urgent, or the utility evident.** 

Bacon on Innovation. 

" They are in effect no more than standing commis* 
BtODS^ save thai they have greater authority.** 

ibm.ef Counsel. 

'* For that mortal dint. 
Save he who reigns above, none can resist.*' 

Miltony 2, Bib. 

•• 1 wish I could give you any good reasons for your 
coming hither, except that, I earnestly invite you.** 

Pope Let. 

^' Lord Bathunst is too great a husbandman to like bar-* 
ren hills, except they are his own to improve.** . 

Pope Let, Sept. 3,^1^' 
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'' The sbipt of either yuty may freely traffic witii 
the enemiee of the other, excepting with contraband mer- 
chandize,^* AnderionQemmerce^Syll. 

*' Suppose 1 wiifi to Bay, light i$ a body, Hermes. 76. 

\ " Except ye repent ^ ye shall all likewise perish.'* 

Luke 13. 

** Ye cannot bear fmit, except ye abide in me,** 

John 15. 

'' He that aacrificeth to any god, eave to the Lord oniy^ 
shall be put to death." Ex. 22, 20. 

" And he could there do no mighty works, save that he 
laid Au hand on a few sick and healed ^lem.** 

Mat^ 6, 5. 

" He that is washed, needeth not, saye to tvotA hie feet.** 

John 13. 

'* Add to this their custom of plantation of colonies.** 

Bojcon. 

In these and similar passages, the object of the verb is 
a whole proposition or statement, in a sentence or clause 
of a sentence. In this passage, '' Except ye rmnl, ye 
shsdl all likewise perish," the fact excepted is amtmed in 
a single verb. Take away this fact *' that you duUl re* 
p<^nt** — and the consequence must be, you wiH perish. 
This is one of the modes of abbreviation in language 
which 1 haye so frequently mentioned, and which consti- 
tutes a principal excellence of the English. 

We observe in some of the passages here cited, the 
pronoun that^ after the verb. This is probably the trae 
original construction; the substitute that^ pointing to the 
whole following clause. '' He could do no mighty Worics 
there, save that^ [except that /ingle fact which follows] 
lie laid his hand on a few sick and healed them." 

NoTC— It miy be here obierved that in some of the passages cited 
the verb has do deftiiitive nomiiiatire— tbe verbs «are, exe^t^ tufh 
pote^ aM, ke, are in the imperative mode ; bat the address is wllf 
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4aM.dB to any partievlar penon or ponoot. And &d» pnhMf has 
led aathon to claas tave and exeqti aaioD|^ coBianctioiit, prepontioiu 
or adverbfl, or to consider them as used adverbially ; for it has been 
already obeerred that the class of adverbe has been a sort of com- 
-mon sink to receive aU words which aathors have not been abla 
to comprehend. 

Is it not strange that nippofe, aH admiiy oflsw, and other verbs, 
which are constantly osea in the same manner, shcMild have hither- 
to escaped the same doom ? In the passag^es above cited from Fa* 
ley, iuppose is used precisely in the same manner, as except and 
sme in others. Indeed nothing bat the most inexonsable negligenco 
could have led critics to this classification of Mtve and exreip/— foriii 
many passages of scripture, these very words, in the sense in which 
they are called conjunctions or adverbs, have an object following 
them, like other transitive verbs ; as ** Israel homed none of theB» 
Moe HaMor onfyJ* ' Joth, 1 1. 13. << Te shall not come into tiie land, 
wtweCaUbandJoAua.'' JViim.14.3d. <« I would that all were M 
I am, exei^t 0use bondf, A^u 

This use of verbs without a definite nominative .oocasioDi no in- 
convenience ; fot the address is not made to any particular persooj 
but is equally applicable to any one who will apply it See the sub* 
ject further explained under rule 3& The foltowing passage Is 
Locke 2, 27, 2, contains another verb used in the same manner; 
«• Could two bodies be in the same place at the same time, then 
those two parcels of matter must be one and the same, taht then 
great or little." 

The error of considering save as an adverb or oonjonotioe^ hat 
however produced a multiliide of mistakes in oonstruotioQ, as in 
these passages ; << Save he who reigns above." MUton. << Which 
no man knowetfa, saving ke that receiveth if Rev, 2, 17. The 
nominative ke cannot to reconciled to any principle of true con- 
struction. He ought to be Atm, the object alter the verb. EsMpt 
might have been used, and tiiis word being eaikd a prepositioii, 
would have required after it the olgective case. But both worde 
are verbs, and ought to have the same construction. 

RULE XXXL 

The infinitive mode follows, first, another verb or par- 
ticiple; as ** He loves to cherish the social affections" — 
"be persuaded to abandon a vicious life" — ** he is wil- 
ling to encounter danger"— ►** he was proceeding to relate 
his adventures." 

2dly. The infinitive follows a noun; as *' The next 
thing natural for the mind to do, Lotke. '* He hai a 
to perform, 

14* 
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3dlf. It follows an adjectire or verbal attnbolc; as ** a 
qoestioa difficnlt to be solved.*^ *' It is deli^tfol to con- 
UmpkUe the goodness of Frovidence." *^ God is wortbj 
to U loved and truHed.'' ^* Be prepared to reeeijfe your 
(rieiML" 

4tlilT. It follows At ; thQs, ** an object so high as to be 
ioTisible;'' " a question so obscure a$ to perplex the ua- 
derstandiog.'^ 

5thly. It follows than after a comparison ; as '' Nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know little." 

Bacon on Suspicion. 

0tUy* It Sallows the preposition /or, notii^catne or 
motive; as " What went ye out/or to see .^" Mat, 1 1. 

This is the true original idiom; but it is usual now to 
omitybr; as ''he went to 6Lee a reed shaken with th« 
wind." In every phrase of this sort, /or is implied in 
the sense; but the use of the word is vulgar. 

The infinitive mode is independent, standing as a sub- 
stitute for a whole phrase; as '' It is not once in ten at- 
tempts that you can find the case you seek, in any law 
book; to say nothing of those numerous points of conduct 
concerniog wbicb the law professes not to nrescribe.*' 
» Foley rhUos. ch. 4» 

RULE XXXli. 

The verbs bid, maXre, vee, hear^feelj lety with the auxil- 
iaries, may^ can^ must, shall and wifly and dare and need, when 
«sed as auxiliaries, are followed by the infinitive without 
the prefix to; as '' He bids me cwne^*^—'' We ciinnot make 
them understand*^ — "Let mk see you "write*^-^'^ We heard 
him relate the story" — ** We felt the earth trembW^^^ 
•* Which they let pass." Lo^ke. " He may go, cm gp, 
^^ust go, shail go, will go." '' I dare engage; f daresay^' 
— *• He need not be anxious." 

MotB 1.— In tlift uMf of dan sM needy ihen are some peoiiiisri* 
ti«t which dtacrra remark. ^ . * 
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WJmb dan •i|;ttifiM todi^ or ehaUmge^ it h regftilar in the temet 
and persona, is a transitive verb, and followed by the infinitive with 
the usual prefix ; as "he dares me to enter the list" . But when it 
is intransitive, denoting ie have ceur«g:e, it more generally dropi 
the personal teraiinationi, has an anomaloos past tense, and is fol- 
lowed by the infinitive without to ; in short it has the form of an 
•uxiliary ; and in the German, it it classed with the aaziliaries. 
Examples: <«I dare engage." PopeU fVerkt, LeUer to €hy. «< I 
dare not confess." 8wifl to Gay. «< I dare say." Locke. " Bot 
my Lord, you dare not do either.*' Juniut Let, 28. « Dant I 
vaUure to deliver my own sentiments.' ' Hume, E$. 7. 

The past tease, when regular, ie foUowed by the infinitiye with 
the nsoal prefix :^"Toa haveitoretf io thnn§ more than a sue* 
picionnnon mine," Juniut Let, fSO. The same remark may be 
extended to the fatare tense ; *< He will not dare to aUadi his ad- 
versary." 
. In like manner^ nssd, when a transitive verb, is regular in its itt«> 
#8otiotts ; as '< A man needs more pudenoe"**--*' The army needed- 
proyisions."'^But when intransitiyeu it dvops the pereonal termin- 
ations in the present tense ; is formed Ijke an aaxiliary, and ibUow- 
ed by a verb, without the prefix to; as " Nobody need be afraid he 
stodl not have scope enough." Locke 2, SS, 9. ^* I need not go any 
farther." Ibm. '< Nor need we wonder.*' Ibm, ** The lender 
need ^e under no fear." i^fiore^. ck* €9. <* Iliere need be no <ttf- 
ficulty.^' Beddoe9 H^m^ 1» !^. <* She need dig no more.*^ 
Spectafor-J^o, 12U '* A man need net be nneasy on these ground^'' 
Boaweliy 3, 41. " He need not uiige to this honorable court." 

Judge Chate. 
In the use of this verh^ there is another irregularity, which is pe- 
culiar, the verb being without a nominative, expressed or implied. 
" Whereof here needt no account.*' Jtfi'ft. P, L, 4, Sti5, TTiere ie 
no evidence of the&ot, and there niedi none.^' This is an esti^ 
liehednseofneftt 

NoTS % — The infinitire mode has, in its sense and use, a near 
affinity to a noun and often has the construction of one. It is mqoh 
employed to introduce sentence? which are the nominatives to 
v^fas, ae well as the obfects iellowing them ; na**T\> will is present 
with me, but to perform that which is good I find not." Here the 
lirst infinitivo is the nominative to u, and the second begin? the sen- 
ifB€e,whioh is the object after/ncf. 

J7oT|B S. — A common mistake in the use of the infinitive is, to use , 
the perfect t^ase^ after another verb in the pasttim^; when in' 
fact one of the verbs in the past time would oorrectly express 
the sense ; thus^ **• It would have been no difficult matter ta Ktnf* 
eompiled a volume of such amusing pnaeedents." Cowpet to HtU, 
Let, 39, U0peAbB firft verb states the time past when it wa« 
ftet difficult to compile a vdame; at that lime the oompaation 
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«Mdd not tM past $- tlMTerbUifirdbff«slioiddhair«b««i|a«(ni|iiBle» 
which it present and alwnys indefinite. 

In the following^ panage, ve have a like nae of yerbs which is cor- 
net '* A fire'e pwrdon was granted to the aon^ who Ufot hunng t» 
have offered indignities to the body of Varos.*' Mwfthy Thct/us^ S, 
h Here the ijjMng of uuUgnUies was a fiict precedent to the 
time stated in the irerb isot known; and therefore the rotb^ to hate 
offered^ is well employed. 

RULE XXXIII. 

The iDfinitiFe sigaifying rnotiTe or purpose, often in- 
Irodac^ a clause or sentence which is not the nomina- 
tire or objective to any verb ; as *' T& see how far this 
reaches, and what are the causes of wrong judgment, we 
must remember that things are judged good or bad in a 
double sense." iMlkt S, 21, 61. '^ To prevent proper^ 
from being too unequally distributed, no person should be 
allowed to dispose of his possessions to the prejudice of 
his lawful heirs." J^narcA. cA. 62. 

NovK.~This ferm of sentenoe seems to be derived from the use of 
/or before the verb, fw to see. The modem practice is to prefix 
some noan ; as in order io see, or ^ With a view to prevent^ 

RULE XXXIV. 

In 1!he use of the passive verb, there is often an inver- 
sion of the order of the subject and object; dius, ** The 
bishops and abbots were allowed their seats in the house 
of Lords.'' macks. Com. b. 1, ch. 9. 

Here the true construction would be, " Seats in the 
house of Lords were aQowedto the bishops and abbots." 

" Theresa jFas forbid the presence of the emperor.'^ 
Murphy's Tacitus, 2, 540. NoTE<»-^This is a comiKm 
phrase. It may be resolved thus : The presence of the 
mnperor was forbid to Theresa — or, Theresa was forbid 
to approach the presence of the Emperor. 

^* I was this day shown a new potatoe.'' 
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**He WM fihown that very story in one of his own 
books." Guth. qjuiru. 1. 42. 

This idtom is outrageously aoomalous; but perhaps in- 
corrigible. 

RULE XXXV. 

The participle of the present tense without a definitive a 
or Hbe, or with my possessive attribute, usually retains 
the sense of its verb, and has the objective case after it; 
ae "The clerk is engrossing the bill." "The love we 
bear our friends is generally caused by our finding the 
same dispositions in them, which we feel in ourselves. 

P&pt'ulMUrs. 

"In return to your inviting me to your forest." f6m. 

But when the participle is preceded by a or ike, it 
takes the character and government of a noun, and in 
most cases, must be followed by of; as "The middle sta- 
tion of life seems, to be most advantageously situated for 
the gaining of wisdom. Poverty turns our thoughts too 
much upon tKe wppl^ng of our wants, and riches, upon 
enjoying our superfluities." SpectcUor No. 464. 

In many cases this participle becomes a noun, without 
a or t?i€; as "It is more properly talking upon paper, than 
writing,^^ P&pe, Lei, 

NoTX. — ^The foregpine; role is often violated by our best writers^ 
and to make it aniTersaTis to assume an authority much too dicta- 
torial. ^Some were employed in blowiog of glass ; othen in weav- ' 
ing of linen.' ' Gibbon, Rrnn, Emp. eh. 10. 

«* When the hindering any action/' Xiodfce 9. 21. 

In these two examples the rale is disregarded to the pr^ttdiceof 
the language. But let us attend to the foUowiog— ><7%6 attrtbuiing 
to fiieultiet that which belonged not to them*'— Z/oete S. 21. Here 
theparticiple, preceded by ike cannot be followed by of, nor does it 
perform the office of a noan, but it retains the nature and govern- 
ment of a verb. "7Ae not making « mil is a cnlpable omission." 
PtUey. PhtL ch. 23. These exprasaoBS are periect4y good English. 
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RULE XXXVI. 

Participles of the present tense, either singfe or in 
union with the participle of the perfect tense, often per- 
form, at once, the <^ceof a verb and a noon; 9^ **J%e 
taking from another what is his, without his knowledge 
or allowance, is called stealing." Locke. 2. 28. 16. 

'*By the m»d*» ckanmng the object to which it com- 
pares any thing." Lodte. 2. 25. 

<'To save them from other peopWe damning them.^^ 

Wycherly to Pope. 

*<Siich a plan is not capableof 6ny^ carried into exe- 
ctilion." Anarch, ch. 62. 

'*They could not avoid submitting to this influence." 

Ruing, om Hi$t* Let. 8. 

'^Suppose a Christian, Platonist or Pythagorean, 
should, upon God's having ended all his works, t£nk his 
soul has existed ever since." Locke. 2. 27. 14. 

^'Taking a madman^s sword to prevent his doing mis- 
chief." ibm. 1. 2. 20. 

'<He was displeased with the king\hai>ihg disposed oi 
the oflice, or with his having bestowed it upon a worthless 
man." Henry. Hist. Brit. b. 3. 

^<!t8 excesses may be restrained, without destroying its 
existence." Bladu. Com, h. 1. ch. 2. 

''Supposing it had a right to meet, without being called 
together. "** ihm. 

"He was near logins his life." 

Dobson^s LAJe of Peirarch. 1. 29. 

*<!7%e tutvising or attempting to procure any insurrec* 
tioo." Jnd^ Chase. 



mm 
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Jfovs l.--*TiM partioiple m t^^, thoogh «trictly aotrr* injU Magjai- 
fioatioQ, 18 not unfreqaently used by. modern aiiUiorB in a paaaire 
sense ; as <*More liTing partioles areproduood—ihan are necessary 
ibr nutrition or for the restoration oTdecomponng organs;*' that Is, 
organs soffering decomposition. Donrm. Zoon. tecL 39. 9. *^From 
"vrbich Caloric is 4K0engagti^"--4hati9, undergoing the process of 
aflparatkm. Xtmmner* 7Vtffu2aliin> <*Tfae iwmber » mtgmmUing 
daily,' ^ ibm. ^They seemed tothink Cesar was i%tf» before tbeir 
«yes rather thga that he was slain." OtUh. Qum. f. 1& '<Tbe 
nation had cried out loudly against the crime while it was ceMNmf- 
ting" BoliA. on JSiiU Let 8. *^My Ur^ are re^n/tng." John$. 
to BenoeU. 1^3. 

Maiiy of ihiilcind of participial hftre beomne mere aCtribotei ; as 
*^ritinc papte; looking glass; spelling or pronouncing dictiona- 
ry." WcofiHn^ and owing hare long haA the character of pasdye 
partieiples— with the sense of teonletf, oiced. 

NoTS 2.— -The use of two participles In the place of a noun is one 
of the most frequent practices of our best writers ; as <<Tbis did not 
prevent John's being aehuwledged znd 90lann^ inaugunUed Duke 
efNormandy." Henry,BUt.BriLb,2. The participle A«ti^ willr 
an attribute, supplies the place of a noun also. **As to the diiferenoe 
of hmng nmrfigmefol^ that makes this masim more remote from bt' 
ing innate,^ Locke, 1 . 2. dO. 

RULE XXXVII. 

Participles, like attributes, agree with a senteDce, a 
part of a sentenGe or a substitute for a sentence; as *^Con* 
cemmg relation in genial, thete thingM nun/ 6« coMuler- 
ed.'' Locke. 2. 26. 

Here e<mcermng relates to the whole of the last clause 
of the sentence — ''These things maj he Gonside«ed"---«ll 
which is cancermng relation in general. 

^^TkisiiriimoH mU be difereni^ according to ^ nalore 
of the object which the mwd cootem^ates." > 

Et^ld. Hist Ph. 2. 16. 

That is, the difference of criterion will accord with the 
nature of the ol^ect. 
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^^Jeearding to Hierocle«, Ammonififl was iad<iettd€o 
ezecate the plan of a distinct eclectic school," &c. 

ibm. p. 63. 



Here the whole statement of facts in the last clause 
according to Hieroeletf that is> it accorded with his testi- 
mony. 

'4 have accepted thee, conctrmng this thing«also." 

Gen. 19. 

*'l speak concerning Christ and the CIrarch." 

Epk. 5. 32. 

^^Thas shalt thou do unto the Leyites, touching their 
charge." JVtim. 8. 26. 

*'And touching the house of the king of Jadah, say. 
Hear ye the word of the Lord." Jer. 21. 10. 

'^Now as touehing things offered unto idols^.we know 
that we all hare knowledge." 1 Cor. 8. 1. 

In general as is used in scripture before touMng, and 
the construction is, '*Now, a«, or that which follows is 
UmMng things offered to idols." Since the translatioa 
of the bible, this word touching ^ in this sense, has been 
obsolescent, and rapecting has taken its place. 

*'He finds the ideas he has in his mind to agree or dis- 
agree, according an the words standing for them are affirm- 
ed or denied one of another in the proposition." 

Locke. 1. 2. 23. 

NoTX.— The use of particiides explained ander this rule, eoia- 
cidea with that of attributes as explained under rale 17. 

RULE XXXVIII. 

Participles often stand without a name, sentence or sub- 
stitute on which they immediately depend, being refera- 
ble to either of the persons indefinitely: as *4t is not 
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pedftHjIe to act othei^wide, considering the weakness of our 
nature.'' Spectator, 

Uovm l.<^oliai(m,inlH»DieiioiMiiy»cal!i ^bis^ikindofeimjunt' 
iionf and adds— "It had been more grammatical]^ wnttmi eoiuide$^ 
ed, vu French, but tmmiiring is always used." 

This criticism indicates an incorrect view of the subject Con' 
mderedi cannot be nsed withemt a ehaage in the ftraetofe of the 
etntence— ^<The weakness of oor nature being considered.^' Bat 
to make this form of expression correspondent to the other dansei 
that ottgbt also to be Taried, and a definite person introdnoed, thus 
— -^t does not appear (to as) possible to act otherwise, the weak- 
<les8 of our nature being eoosidered.' ' But tiiis amendment would 
be of no advantage. 

To comprehend the use of such expressions, we should consider 
that men find it useful to deal in abstract proposkions and lay down 
truths without reference to persons. This manner of discoursing is 
often less invidious than to apply propositions or opinions to persons. \ 
To accomplish this purpose, men bare devised words and modes of 
epeech which enable them thus to communicate their ideas. In the 
passage cited, the first clause contains a general abstract proposition, 
- esually applicable to any person«-^It is not possible to act other- 
wise.^' That is, it is not possible for me, for you, for him or for 
her— but it might be invidious to specify persons. It is not possible 
for Ji^n OF Thomas to act otherwise, he considering the wealoiess 
of his nature. Hence the proposition is left without i^vplioation-^ 
and it follow* nataraliy that the persons who are to consider the 
cause, the fjpeakness of our 7iatur€^ should be left indefinite, or unas- 
certained. Hence contidmng i» left without a direct application 
to any person. 

Whatever foundation there may be for this ezpiaoation, the idi« 
OBB is eonunon and well authorized. 

^'GeneraUy j^sofczng, the heir at law is not bound bytheinten- 
ikm of the testator.' ' Paley. Phil 23. 

*^Supp9sing that electricity is actually a substance, and taking it 
for granted that it is different from caloric, does itnot in atl probabil- 
ity contain caloric, as well as all other bodies?** 

Thomson, Chem, art, Caiorie, 

Here is no noun expressed or implied^to which supposing vad ia» 
king can be referred ; we would be most naturally uoderstood— 

**St^fifponng the first stratum of particles to remain in their place* 
after their union with caloric, \vt can conceive an affinity, &c." 
t6m. Here suppoaiv^ may be reforrsd to ic«, but is this the real 

construction ? 

15 
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without beiD|; csdleid together, it Jiroald be impossible to conceire 
that all the memben woald agree," &c. Bladu, Com. B, 1. 2. 

*<Theartideiof thh cfaaiy,owM><tgr<fy by whemittraa h ra ag ht , 
vera not of lo lugh a nature aa might hare been expected." 

Henry. Brit. B. 4. dk. 1. 

<<lt ii Boat reaaonable to oonelude thatr exeepHng the aari a tao ce 
he maybe tfuppoaed to have d«rived from hii eoantrymMi, his plaa 
of cirflinlkm was the prodact of hia own abilities." 

EnJiMH,Ph,\.f^9~ 

<<Nooe of as put off our clothei, aoamg'that erery one pat them tM 
for washing." JWft.4.S3. 

<<And he said unto them, hinder me not, feeing the Lord hath 
prospered my way.* * Gm. 24. 56. 

^*Lie not one to another, teeing that ye have pnt off the <Ad wan 
with his deeds." CeL a «. 

^''Cempwring two men, in reference to a common parent, it is easy 
to frame the ideas of brothers." Locke 2. 25. 

"GrotOing this to be trae, it woald help us in the species of tluii|^ 
no iarther than the tribes of animals and vegetables." 

jLodt«a6.23. 

SaHng ibr abaiingj in a like constrnction, is foand in old authors, 
bat now obsolete. AdmiUing^ aUounng, and some others are fre- 
quent in a like construction. 

The substitute, which, in meet of these phrases, nugfat be moat 
conveniently sapplied, is we, as the writer may be considered as ad- 
dressing himself to his readers, and inoludin? them with himself. 

It will be readily observed how nearfy this idiom is allied to the 
independent clause; for by a trifling change, these senteaoes may 
be resolved into that case. <*Two men being compared in refer- 
ence to a common parent, it is easy [for us, you or himl to frame 
the ideas of brothers.'^— "Hinder me not, since (seeing) the Lord 
hath prospered my way." 

RULE XXXIX. 

Adverbs or Modifiers are usually placed near the words 
whose signification they are intended to affect. 

First. They are placed before attributes: as iru!y 
wise ; sincerely upright ; tmaffectedly polite. 
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SecortcUy. They asuany follow a verb when sin^e ; 
as he spake eloquently; and if a verb is transitive with an 
object following, the modifier follows the object; as *' John 
received the present gratefully, ' ' 

To this rule, the exceptions are very nnmerons, and 
not to be classed under general heads. ** So it frequently 
happens;" *'iiien o/'een deceive themselves" — Indeed, in 
inany cases the position of the modifier makes no differ- 
ence in the sense, and may be regulated entirely by the 
preference of sound, in the general structure of the peri- 
od, provided it is not such as to mislead the reader, in the 
application of the word. 

Thirdly. When one auxiliary and a participle are used, 
the modifier is usually placed between them or it follows 
the participle ; as ** he was graciously received," or " he 
was received graciously.^^ The first is the most elegant. 

Fourthly. When two auxiliaries aro used, the ^dverb 
is usually placed after the second ; as ** Wo have been ' 
kindly treated"— But it may follow the participle, "We 
have been treated kindly;" and in Aome^ caseft it may 
precede the auzilianes; as " And certainly you must havo 
known." Juniitt, Letter 8. 

Fifthly. When adverbs are emphatical, they may in- 
troduce a sentence, and be separated from the word to 
which they belong, as ^^How completely this most amiable 
of human virtues kad taken pouession of his soul !" Port» 
Led, 8. This position of the modifier is most frequent in 
interrogative and exclamatory phrases. 

The adverb always is usually placed before a verb. 

Jitter comBionly precedes a single verb, except be^ 
which it follows: as ^' We are never etbseni from Church 
on Sunday." It is sometimes placed before an auxiliary; 
aiS ** He never has been at court;" but it is more correct- 
lyand elegantly placed after the first auxiliary, as "He 
Ins never been at court" — " he has never been intoxica- 
ted." 

This word has a peculiar use in the phrase "ask me 
never so much dowry." Oen, 34. " The voice of charm- 
«P8, charming never so wisely." Psalm. 68. The sense 
is. "Afik me somuch dowry as never was asked before^' 
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•— 4nabbrerwtioasii^;iilarl7 ezprasMYeaf theidea of ask- 
jbf to any amoont or extent. Avthon aot mder rt a ndrn g 
k, have substituted ever for never ^ which impai«» the force, 
if it does uot destroy the sense, of the phrase. The use 
of both is now common, bot never is ^r(Bferable*^-** Some 
i^eements indeed, though never so expressly made, are 
£emed of so important a nature, that they ou^ht not ts 
test in Terbal promise only. Blade. Com. B. 3. ch. 9. 

The use of here and there, in the introduction of sen- 
tences before verbs, forms an autfaottzed idiom of the 
langiii^e; thouj^ the words may be considered as redun- 
dant. The practice may have originated in theuse o£the 
iMmd in pointing, in the early stage of society. 

Here, there, and where, originally denoting p2a<;e, are 
now used in reference to words, subjects imd Tarioiu 
ideas of which place is not predicable. '* It is not ao with 
respect to volitions and actions ; here the cotAeeence i> 
intimate." Hermee ch. 8. '* We fee) pain, in the sensa- 
tions, where we expected pleasure." Locke. 2. 7. 4. 

Htmce^ whence^ and tksnce, denoting the place from 
which a departure is stated, are used either wMot witkonU 
the preposition /roin. In strictness, the idea of from 
is included in the wOrds, and it oi^t not to he used. 
These words also are used not only in referenoe to plaoe. 
but to any aigument, subject, or idea, in a dtscourae. 

Hither, th&ier, and mhitker, denoting lo a piaoe, are ob- 
solete in popular practice; and obsolescent in writing ; 
being superceded by here, there, where. This chm^ is 
evidently the effect of the all-eontroUing disposition i^ 
men to abridge speech, by dismissing useless syllables, or 
by substituting short words of easy pronunciation for those 
which are more difficult. Against this disposition and its 
effects, the critic remonstrates in vain; and we may rest 
assured that common convenience and utility are better 
guides in whatever respects the use of words, tlia»the 
opinion of men in their closets. No word or syllable in 
a language, which is essential, or very useful is ever lost 

While is a noun denoting time, and not a moda&er. in 
this phrase, " I will go while you stay," the word is used 
in its primitive manner, without govemnsent, like many 
other names of portions of time— a month a w^ek. 
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We are accustomed to ase, ta mod^ers, a litUe and a 
great deal, '* The laany letters I receive, do not a littk 
encoura^ ^xie." Sped. No 124. Many names are med 
in like manner, as modifiers of the sense of verbs. ** You 
doB't care nx^mce whether he was wet or dry." 

Johmon. 

RULE XL. 

In polite and classical lai^uage, two negatives destroy 
tfa« ^legation and express an affirmative; as *^Nor did he 
not perceive ihem,"^--that is, he did perceive them. This 
phraseology is not common nor agreeable to the genins of 
our tongue. 

The following n a common and well authorized nse of 
B^atives. ^* His manners are not inelegant," that is, are 
elegant. This manner of expression however, when not 
aecorapanied with particular emphasis, denotes a mode- 
rate degree of the quality. 

JSotitr^n popular lauoguage, two »egatiT«s are used for a neg^ 
lion according to the practice of the ancient Greeks and the modm 
French. This idiom was primitive, and was retained in the Saxon \ 
as ** Oc se kining; Peada ne rixade nane while." — Sax. Chron. p, 33. 
And the king Peada did not reign none while — ^that is, not a long 
. time^ The Teamed, with a view to philosophical correctneti, have 
rejected the use of two negatives for one negation. The con^e* 
quence is, we have two modes of speaking directly opposite to each- 
ofher, but expressing the same thing. " He did not owe nothing,*' 
m vulgar language, " and he owed nothing," in the style of the 
learned, mean precisely the same thing. 

RULEXLl. 

Prepositions are followed by the names of objects and 
tbe ol^ctiTe case; as From New-York to Philadelphia; 
^ro8t the Delaware ; <rver land ; by water; '^through the 
air; with ns; for me; to them; in you; among the peo- 
ple; toward us. 

The preposition to is supposed to be omitted after verbs 
6{ giving^ yielding, affbrdingy and the like; as '* give them 
bread;*' " instead, of give bread to them.'* "Afford him 

15* 
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l^rotection;'^ <^fbnii8h her with books.'* But this idiom 
aeems to be primitive, aDd not elliptical. 

From is sometimes suppressed, as in this phrase, **He 
was banished the kingdom." 

Eame, after a verb denoting motion to^ is always used 
without to; as " We are going home." 

AAer the attribute near, to is oAen omitted; as " To 
bring them nearer the truth." MoMiUim. Also after 
a^oining; as " a garden adjoining a river." 

The preposition is sometimes separated from the word 
which it governs; as *' With a longing for that state tplM 
he is charmed with" instead of mth which he is charmed. 

In many cases, the relative pronoun may be suppres* 
sed; as ^' I did not see the person he came wttk;'\ that is, 
mth whom he came — and in other cases, what is employ- 
ed for the word governed; as " I know not what penoa 
he gave the present to." 

This separation of the preposition from the word gor- 
erned by it, and the suppression of the substitute, are 
most common and most allowable in colloquial and episto- 
lary language. In the grave and elevated style, tbey are 
seldom elegant ; and never to be admitted to the preju- 
dice of perspicuity; as in the following passage — **Ofa 
space or number, which, in a constant and endless enlarg- 
i ng progression , it can in thought never attain to, ' ' Jj)du* 
2.17.8. 

A separation of the preposition to such a distance from 
the word with which it is connected in construction, ii 
perplexing and inelegant. 

NoTB— In the use ofwho as an interrogatiTe, there » an appa- 
rent deTiationfrom regular construction — it being used without d»- 
tinction of case ; as *» Who do you speak to ^" •• Who is she married 
to?" "Who is this reserved for?" "Who was it made by? ^ 
^^oiD is not merely colloquial ; it is found in the writings of our ben 
author0.-<>lt is the Latin, cut and fuo. 

RULE XLII. 

^^repositions govern sentences and clauses or metflbers 
of sentences; as '* The marine acid — dissolves all metals, 
without excepthtg gold, silver or mercufy." Encye, art- 
Mineral^y. 
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" IPt^^til seeking any more justifiable reasons of hos* 
tility." Hume. 1. 5. 

** Besides making an expedition into Kent.** 

Hume, 1. 36. 

*« From what has been said." Blair. Serm. 

** To the general history of these periods will be ad- 
ded, &c. Enfield. Prelim. 

" About the beginning of the eleventh century." ibm. 

*\By observing these rules and precautions." ibm. 

In comparing the proofs of questionable facts." ibtn. 

*^ For want of carefully attending to the preceding ^o 
tkiction." Ff^d. H. Ph. b. 2. 

*^ After men became christians." Pahy. Evid, ch. 1> 

" Before you were placed at the head of affairs." 

JuniuM. Let. 8. 

" Personal bravery is not enough to constitute the gen- 
eral, without he animates the whole army with courage. 

Fielding's Socrates, p. 188,. 

"Pray, get these verses by heart against I see you." 

Chesterfield Let. 

^^ After having made me believe that I possessed a share 
in your affection." Pofe. Let.!. 

** Ambition, envy, — will take up o«r minds, witJtout wb 
can possess oursel /es with sobriety." Spect. J^o. 1 43. ' 

Note.— We obwrve, in the foregoing passages, the prepocitJoB 
hM two uses— one is to precede a word to which other words^ are 
annexed as necessary to complete the sense— "about the beginning" 
-^ere the sense is not complete— the time is not designated— To 
define the time which is the object of the preposition abouly it is ne- 
ceasary |o add the words-" of the eleventh century"- a&o«/ #««* 
/iwe— So that \^e whple clause is really the object after the prepo- 
sition. 
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Tbt oter lue of ibe i»reiNMiti«B is to praoade Dffmis veilw or O0I- 
w words which are not the object of the prepositioDy but which 
lutTe a oonstraotion indepeodeot of it— -es "^ t^ter men became dbrh* 
tiens." Here mails the nomioatire to ^eeome; yet the whole pso- 
position is.as reallv the object goveraed by qfler, as the word haur^ ia 
the phrase, ttfter Aat Aoiir. ^Against I see you" isa phraee of like 
oenstractioB— No single word is ^a obfeot or in the ooiecUva case 
after ogamii : bui the whole affirmation is the objecL ^ JVWumt 
we can possess oorselTes," has a like oonstraction, and though sa- 
peroeded, in a degree, by unkn^ a wetd of similar import, is a true 
English phr a s e After [this iact] men became cfaristianB-— Jlgamst 
[that time when] 1 see yoa— Witfaont [this &ct] we can poaaeas our* 

SelTOB. 

Let OS examine the following sentenoa, <* After thus consideriog 
what was likely to happen, we are nest to enquire, l^c.'* Patq^ 
Evid, ch, 2. Here c^nndenng refers to ve ; but is it not, with the 
whole clause, governed by after as the object ? 

**When we would consider eternity a parte ante, what do we 
kud repeat in our minds the idea of yean and ages ?" Loeke^ 2. 17, 10. 
Here bui has the ibrce of a preposition, or of a verb in the impera* 
tive mode^equivalent to exapt — What do we — except <&t«-— ire re- 

*<Man, bui Sor this^no action could attend, 
And, bui for that, were active to no end." Pope, 

«* What with more decency were in silence kept. 

And frtt^/ertftwMi^Wrgn^eaefc, had slept i>fyl f^iy. & 96. 

" The law never speaks, bui to command." Pal^. Ph* 3. 
RULE XLIII. 

The modifiers of sentences, ify <Aot(gA, unless^ and le$t 
may be followed by verbs in the future tense, without the 
usual auxiliaries, 9Aa//,tp^/ or shotUd^ <*as," <'If his sonoii^ 
bread, will he give him a stone V* — <* If he a^ a fish, wifi 
lie giye him a serpent ?" *' Though he slay me, yet will 
1 trust in him.'' <* He shall not eat of the holy things, ua* 
less he wash his flesh with water." '' Lest thou say I 
have made Aforam rich. 

Except has a like effect upon the Allowing rerb ; as 
" I will not let thee go except thou bless me.'* Whether 
has been numbered also among the conjunctions, which 
r«i}iiire the conditional mode: but by an egregious mis- 
talo^ It is not a connective, nor does it imply « coadi* 
tion or hypothesis, but an alternatire. 
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SIo9«^Tfa«ftrraiig!0m«ntof &6fei«g«4ng<brra of the verb, in the 
present tense of the snb^uncttve mode, is one of the most palpable 
mistakes that tiie oonpilers of English gfamman hare oommitted. It 
aevms to bare originated in the Saxon and ancient English praeiice 
of omittiog the personal termination, to express /uft<re time-^-j^l 
and will not being mnch used, in ancient times, for this purpose. In 
coBsequence of this practice, the translaton of the bible, who wirote 
tbe style of the age of Elizabeth,* rarely made any differenoe be- 
tween a fr^Mnl umertainty and a fitiure anUmgency; so that the 
peesent and fvttore tenses of the original are confoanded, and the 
Ibrm of the verb in English which comprehends both, has been pla- 
ced by gnKMmarians in the present tense oi the Conditional Mode. 

J[>ffm. 9. 98. Leet the land es^-^Ia tiie origiBfld^kit tha Imd ^kaU 
say—in the future. 

Deut 30. 17. If thine heart turn away, so' that thou wilt not 
hear— original — ifthine heart duUl turn — in the future. 

1. Kings, 8. 31. If any man trespass against bis neighbor — orig- 
inal — shall trespass. 

As a general fact, the original Hebrew verb, wfaidi the traasla* 
t«vs have rendered by a Tero without thall or will or a personal ter« 
mination, is invtbefirtare tense; and the EngUah rerb, having the 
sense of the future, ought to be arranged in grammars under that 



TfaiB rennrk is oonfirmed-by the GkMek traiislstiefi of ^e seventy 
-wwhe render the Hebrew by a verb in the future or by an aorist^ . 
fbe sease^whieh^aflera sign of coadttioD, ii future. 

/o6.13.15. Though he 4Ai»iUf slay me. 

Levit 22. 6. Unless he thaU wash his body. 

QefL 14. 28. Lest thou shoulOst say— or that thou shouldst lot say. 

Gien«ie.S6. Exc^t thou sftett bless me. '. 

See also 0«n. 19. 15.— Ear. 20. 19. and indeed examples in ahnos^ 
ev^ry chapter in the Old Testament. ^ 

In the New Testameot, the aorist, with the sense of a future, is 
generally rendered by a like form of the English verb. ^< Take ; 
heed lest any man deceive you'* — that is, shallor should deceive you.- 

* The present translation of the bible is commonly considered as 
fliade in the reign of James I. but on comparing it with the transla- 
tioes published m the beginning of Elisabeth's reign, it is evident 
that the last translators merely revised the former copies, altering 
a few pfarafes mod words ; but leaving the body of the style unal- 
tered, ... 
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Sm 1. C^. la l^^Mek. & 12. m liitaret€ne,--/Wd»a 12. aad iia- 
OMitHU othar esampla. 

Th« traoilatioii may be ooneidered as correct, but to make it cor- 
rect, the verba should in grammars be arranged under Uie fniore 
tense, or an aorist. 

For want of attention to the distinction between present anoer- 
tatnty and fuUire oontingenoj, ttie translatora havecoolbanded twa 
tenses of the original, into one in English. Thus Jlfa<. 4. 3. ought 
to be translated^if thou art the son of Ood-— So also Irufce, 23. 35. 
The original is in the Indicative— -if he t* the son of God. So also 
inJohnlO.24— 1.25.~]5. 18. Ifthe world Ao/ei you; inttieludic- 
ative. Jicls. 8. 39— if it it of God.—See also. John 7. 17 — 1. Jbkn 
4 Land 8. 13. 

In these and numerous other passages, the original Greek tense is 
correctly placed in the present tense of the Indieafhe^^expreamsg a 
condition or unceKainty recpecting a preterit iact, or ereat. And 
our common people who learn the laoguage by tradition, preserve 
this use of the Indicative, which was the primitive use; for the 
Greeks and English derive it from the same source. 

*< And shall not God avenge his own elect, who cry to him day «id 
night, though he betw l<mg with them !— IAiIm, 18. 7. In the original, 
though he beart long with them. — The fact is not mentioned as a 
future oontingency-^though he thmUd bettr ; but as a fact admitted— 
thou^Hb he bears long with them, still he will be avenged. 

'^ But though our outward man peri^ yet the inv^trd man is re- 
Dewed day by day.' '— ^ Car. 4.16. The original, diapkOuiretm, is 
in the present tense of the IndictKtive-<-4iiongh our outward man 
j^erithety or rather, is perithmg ae decaying. The translation, whi^ 
indicates a future casual event, though our outward man periA, 
[that is, thouldperith] seems not to convey the Apostle's meaning, 
for he evidently speaks of a fact conceded, as present. 

I might extend these criticisms to almost every passage in the bi- 
ble, in which this pretended present tense of the subjunctive mode is 
used io our version, and show that the translators have confoanded 
two tenses, which, in the original, are uniformly kept distinct. 

To demonstrate the impropriety of that practice, let us attend to 
the principles of our own tongue. 

It has been before remarked that t/, though, and ufdest, are old 
Saion verbs in the imperative Mode, and that the ingenious inven- 
tion of our ancestcHTS to express a condition or supposition was, to 
employ a verb, with the the sense of give> granij put, 6e, if, that h, 
give the fiict We retain the idiom, and the words employed ; but 
as these have lost their inflections, critics have i^orantly classed 
them with conjunctions— a part of speech to which they have no 
more alliance than they have to nouns or adjectives.* We have 

e ^his son ask bread, will he give him a stone.' ' In the name of 
reason, what single property of a conjanctioR hast/.? Though he »Iay 
me, yet will I trust in him.' ' What ooanecting powers has thmigh ? 
Not the least; ftnd tl»s is eqvall^ true of Jt aod mn in Latin. 
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also Certain worAr of Lfttin offjginal, emi^cd for prmawtly Qm 
-Bama purpoBe<— «i4|i^e, aUow^ and admii, which indMdare not 7«l 
misjaamed and claaaed with cosganotioiii. 

The Saxon method therefore of ezpreMing^ cooditioa, donbt or hy« 
pothesis) waft to declare the fact which was to be tuppoiedi bj a 
verb in the Indicative Mode, and prefix to this fact or statementy a 
▼erb in the Imperative Mode, denoting give, ^an/, or tufmoie. Thus, 
*^ Give his son shall ask bread, will he give him a stone/ ' Givtf in 
the Imperative and kit son shall ask breadj a sentence ibUowing give 
as its cmject— This is precisely the construction of each sentences of 
a conditional kind. Now to omit the personal termination of the 
▼erb in the hypothetical sentence— ''Give, he ask bread," is to con* 
vert the. sentence into fiedse English, unless we suppose the tense fu* 
tore, and the auxiliary will or shall suppressed. In the present tense, 
it is just as bad English, as to omit the termination after the Latin 
equivalent words suppose or admit, ^ Suppose, his son ask bread" 
— ^** Suppose, he be the son of God.' * 

Unlusj is a verb, on /yum, to unloose, release^ disouss, put away, 
remove. Unless he wash his flesh, he will be unclean. That is, 
dismiss, (or suppose not to exist) this fact — he wuk hiaJUsh^ and he 
will be unclean. This shows that the sentence is not English, ex- 
cept we consider uash as in the future, and the auxiliary shall sup- 
pressed. That the tense is future, is not only obvious, from the 
sense of the verb itself, but from the following clause — If his son 
(shall) ask bread, wUl he g^ve him a stone ? ** Unless be Cshall) wash 
his flesh, he will be unclean— >the last clauses are in the future, cor- 
responding in time with the contingent events expressed in the first 
clause. 

The use of the present teose of the subjunctive, with- 
out the personal terminations, was formerly very general. 
It was reserved for t^e classical writers of the eighteenth 
century to lay aside the pedantic forms, if he go^ifit pro' 
ceed^ though he came^ &c. and restore the native idiom of 
the language, by writing it as men spoke it, and as they 
still speak it, unless perverted by Grammars. 

•* If they are notions imprinted.'' Locke on Uni.p, 15. 
Lon. 1796. 

*' If principles are innate, p. 28. 

'* If any person hath put such a notion into his head." 
p. 73. 

" Whether that substance thinks or no." p. 82. 
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. «« Whedier the sctal <lo* think^-^vAedK^ it has pl«i»- 
ttre or pain— or 6« {is] capable of happiness or misery. 
p. S3. 

** Though a shadow comitti in nothing but the absence 
of light.*' p. 110. 

** Whether these his obserrations are justly groanded, I 
cannot teU. Spect. No, 265. 

** If I am rightly informed. Am. 

** If he hoi not the pomp of a nameroos tFaia.'' — 
Ao. 264* 

<< Though mntual esteem produces matmid destre to 
please." Rasnlas. 29. 

<< If he was but feared.'* Rambler No. 4. 

^< If his health was impaired.*' JVb. 5. 

<' If he is bom to think." No. 7. 

«' If he is dwelling with delight." No. 8. 

** l{ he pretends to hold him to syllogism. No. 9. 

** Of which the writer, if he was to lire now, would be 
ashamed." No. 29. 

" If it Tvas not for you." Pope. Letters. 

' * If there was no other way . " Hume continued 7. cA* 2. 

^* If the revolation was not lawful — if the doctor was 
guilty, Ibmf. ch. 5. 

" If this was the decision of man only." Porteusy 
Lect. 3. 

"If he Aa« declared." Ihm. 

" If the reality is proved." Lect. 6. Ibm. ' 

" Though this institution is calculated."^' Coxe Trg.v. 
Russia. 
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** Unless some powerful motive anifnatea this regalar- 
ity and decency of appearance." ' Anarcharsis Trans, 
ch. 47. 

" If a soldier has quitted his rank— if he is married — if 
tlie person admits the augmentation-^f he does not."-— 
X6m. ch. 56. 

" If the physician does not enjoin a proper regimed — ^if 
the patient deviates from his injunctions." Beddoes Hyg* 
euz. Es. 8. 

** If newspapers are scurrilous." Junius ^ Let. 16. 

" If no circumstances are alleged in his favor — if n» al- 
legation be [is] made to lessen the force of evidence."— 
Ibm. 62. 

" If he means Antigonns — ^if he means Demetrius." — 
Prideaux, 1. 2. 

" tJnless he thinks it proper or prudent so to do." — 
Blacks. Comment. 1.2. 

It is needless to multiply authorities — they may he ci- 
ted without end-^and such is the language. 

The poets omit the auxiliary of the future tense, with- 
out the sign of contingency — a license not admissible in 
prose. 

" To morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east."— 
Milt. 

That is shall streak. 

The auxiliary is omitted also after a command. 

" Gabriel — hath given 

" Charge and strict watch, that to this happy place, 

" No evil thing ap/)roac^ or enter in." Milt, 

To the false rules of Grammars, we may ascribe the 
omission of the personal terminations of verbs after tiU 
and bejore — '^ At the end of which a new shaft is sunk, 
and this is done repeatedly, till the shaft penetrate to the 
nottom of the mine." Heron* 9 fourcroy, 2. 246. The 
16 
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reflonoding of the rock when it is struck, frams the work- 
meo before this event take place." Ibm. 249. 

It has been remarked under the head oftensei, that the 
present tense is properly used for the future, after words 
which carry the mind forward to the time. Till is a word 
of this sort — its meaning is, to the time^ which has snch an 
effect upon future time, that we conceive and speak o( it 
in the present tense. 

In the first passage just cited, shall may perhaps be 
supplied — shall penetrate — ^which will render the sen- 
tence tolerable; but it cannot be prefixed to take in the 
second passage, and the sentence appears not only incor- 
rect, but ludicrous. The same fault in Pinkerton's Geog- 
raphy, renders many passages incorrect, and some ridic- 
ulous. 

Though the Mersey present a grand estuary, its course 
is not of great extent.** Pinkerton^s Geography, i?. 1. 
Phil. 8«. 

This is not English ^ven upon Lowth's principles for he 
lays it down as a rule, that when a fact is certain, admit- 
ted, or taken for granted, the indicatiTe mode is the most 
proper — and he condemns this translation — '' Though he 
were a son, yet learned be obedience." ^' Though the 
Mersey presenU^^ is the true English idiom. I 

" A large river, which there divides itself into three 
branches before it Join the sea. Vol. 2. 135. 

*' In Neged, a young Arab cannot marry till he have 
proved his valor." /6m. 316. | 

Pinkerton's works abound with similar mistakes ; he 
carries the false rules of Lowth to an extent never inteod- | 
ed by the learned author. The like errors abound in the 
works of Paley.* 

• From a carefal survey of the history of our lang^uage, I have as- 
certained beyond any reasonable doubt, that the English Gramoiars 
which hare been published within the last forty years, have intro- 
duced more errors than they have corrected. 
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** Tbode who hold such doctrine must require that a 
man so attacked, mtist, before he strike the assailant, stop 
and aacertaln how the pistol is loaded.'* Trial of Self- 
ridge ^ p. 160. 

I knoiv not whether this inaccuracy is the fault of the 
Judge or of the reporter ; but strike cannot be consider- 
ed here as either future or conditional ; it expresses time 
in thrat indeterminate manner, which constitutes a princi- 
pal office of a present tense of the Indicative — It ought to 
be strikes, 

RULE XLIV. 

Connectiyes join two or more clauses or members in a 
compound sentence : — as " Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and.thy lips from speaking guile." 

Here are two clauses united by and, which continues 
the sense and prevents the repetition of the verb keep, 

'^ I sought the Lord and he heard me, and delivered 
me from all my fer.4:s.'' Here are three clauses combin- 
ed into a sentence or period by the help q^ and ; but a 
new verb is introduced in each, and the second connec- 
tive prevents the repetition of the substitute he only. 

** A wise son heareth his father's instruction ; hut a 
scorner hesffeth not rebuke." Here hut joins the two 
clauses, but a new character is the nominative to a distinct 
verb, in the second clause, which exhibits a contrast to 
the first and no word is omitted. 

RULE XLV. 

Connectives join single words, which are the nomina- 
tives to the same verb, expressed or understood — or 
words "which follow a transitive verb or a preposition in 
the same case. Connectives also join verbs, attributes > 
^nd modifiers. Examples : 

** Peter and John went up into the Temple." 
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Here PeUr and Jokn are Uie noanMMtirem to the verb, 
end the coimective and prevents the rep^itioa of the 
verb and following part of the sentence — Peter weatop 
into the Temple. John went up into the Temple. I and 
you will go to Boston — William and Thomas must go to 
Washington. Neither I nor John was present — Peter or 
Henry will attend. '' I am the way and the truth and 
the hfe." 

In the following, the connective joins words which are 
the object of a verb or preposition. " The torch of truth 
discovers malevolence and envy.'* ** I have despatch- 
ed my correspondents with fair words and genend ciYU- 
ity.''— Rambler. 

1 esteem him and her and them — He loves us and 
yon. It is for you and me. 

In the following, two verbs in the same tense or mode 
m*e joined by a connective. '< Their fondness fbtBUe- 
gorv dazzled and confounded their undevstanding*" ^' 
feld. — *' Plutarch tavgkt Philosophy and was a volumtn- 
•QS writer." /6i». " All are of the dust and turn to 

dasL" " The ides is likely fa :i± deeper ^^ ^^"^^ *^ 

farther." ♦ 

Connectives join attributes and modifiers — as "He is 
wise and virtuous." " An orator pleads eloquentij and 
j^iisibly. 

The connectives perform a very important office ia 
abridging language, by enabling us to omit words whkh 
most otherwise be repeated. Thus when I say '' I ^* 
teem religion and virtue," two affirmations, '' I esto«At 
religion, I esteem virtue," are actually included in the 
sentence. 

When several words or clauses succeed each other, it 
is not uncommon to omit the connective ; as ** We h«*r 
nothing of causing the bhnd to see, the lame to wi^k» tb^ 
deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed." Faley End* 

AAer the connective than, there may be and usually i^ 
an ellipsis of a verb, a name or other words ; as " There 
is none greater in this house than I." Gen. xxxix. 9, that 
is, than I am. 
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^' In Ihfooe oaiy mil I be ^eater Umki Ummi* Gen. lsi« 
thai 189 thaa thou ahalt be. 

*< He Loves his money more than his honor," that i«, 
more than he loves his honor. 

** The king of the north shall return and set forth a 
multitude greater than the former," Dan. xi. 13, that 
18, than the former multitude. 

<* I will pull down m^ bams and build greater." Lukt 
12. that is, greater barns. 

Sometimes other words may be suppressed without ob* 
scuring the sense, as '< It is better for me to die than to 
live." Jonah 4. That is, better than /or me to live. 

Precise rules ibr the ellipsis of words, in all cases, 
cannot be given. In genersd, a writer will be governed 
by a regard to perspicuity, and omit no word, when the 
"want of it leaves the sense obscure or ambiguous, nor 
when it weakens the strength of expression. But the 
ibllowing remarks and examples may be of use to the 
student. 

1. When a number of words are joined in construe- ' 
lion, the definitive may be omitted, except before the 
first ; as the sun, moon and stars — a house and ^rden-^ 
So also when two or more attributes agree with the same 
name ; as a great, wise and good prince. But when at- 
tributes or names are particalarly emphatical, the defini- 
tive should be expressed before each — ^the sun, the moon 
;and the stars. 

2. The repetition of names adds emphasis to ideas ; 
as *' Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God," is 
more emphatical than '* Christ the power and the wis- 
aomofGod." 

3. . An adjective belonging to two or more nouns join- 
ed by a connective, may be omitted except before the 
first ; as imf house and garden — gooJ qualities and actions 
— '* their interest and solicitation"*— iiamd^r, 56. Nor 

16* 
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do^ -it make any difference that the names are in differ- 
ent numbers, as our attributes have n&cystioction of num- 
ber, the same word nuij be appUed to the singular num- 
ber and the plural ; as a mdgnijicent house and gardens-^ 
hii house and lands. But when a precedes the first attri- 
bute, this construction is not elegant 

4. In compound sentences, a nominative ipronottn or 
name may be omitted before all the verbs except the 
first ; as 1 love, fear and respect the magisstrate — instead 
of 1 love, I fear and I respect. The substitute may soibe- 
times be supresscd ; as the man 1 saw, for the man whom 
1 saw. 

NoTB.^n this particular of the substitute, autlK>r8 ofteo in- 
dulge an unwarrantable licenbe. The use of thai for that whith is 
obsolete and not justifiable. **We speak that we do know,*' is 
nn original Englisti phrase, but faaa creased to be txsed by good wri- 
•ters. 

The omission of the substitute in phrases like this-*** There was 
an instance occurred" — for which occurred — is found in all our 
good authors— but it i? sog^ross a violation of syntax, without utility 
or pretext of any kind, that every writer should avoid it. 

6. The verb may often be omitted ; as he is wise and virtuous — 
that is. he is wise, he is virtuous. They go to see and be seen— - 
that is, they go to see, they go to be seen. 

After hencBy thence and whence a verb is oflen dmitted without 
occasioning obscurity — as *« Hence the -flood of vice wtiich over- 
fpreads the laqd-'' 

The auxiliars often supply the place of a principal verb;- as Jobs 
loves money better than you do ; John has read more books than 
Tcterhas [read ;] John shall go, but Peter shall not [go.] 

6. An adverb need not be repeated with cveryVonJ 
which it qualifies, the connective and rendering it unne- 
cessnry ; ns he spoke and acted gracefully. Here grace- 
fuly belongs to speaking as well as to acting, 

A preposition may be omitted after a connective ; as 
He walked over the hills and the valleys — that is, &v6r 
the valleys. 

After likt and near^ to is usually Omitted ; as •' Like 
three distinct powers in mechanics." Blacks, Com, 1.2. 
That is, like to three— ''Snch opinions as teemed to ap- 
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proacb nearest the truth"— 'En/!cW 2. 59-»-that is, near- 
est to the truth. 

Ltiketvide after jom and culjcin^ tois sometimes omitted; 
as ** a garden adjoining the river." 

For is omitted by the poets after mourn. 

*' He moum'd no recreant friend, no raislFess coy." 

Beattie. 

NoTjs 1.— The commoQ rule respecting connectives i?, that they 
join like modes and iensesj as well as like cases ; or if the tense or 
mode is changed, the nominative to the additional verb must be 
repeated. But this is often false. ^' He lives temperately and ht 
h€u long lived temperately/' is an instance in which Uie repetition 
of the nominative ' alleged to be indispensable. This I apprehend 
to be a great mistake — (he sentence is more correct, as well as 
more easy and familiar, without the last nominative. So when we 
-pass from the affirmative to the negative or from the negative to the 
affirmative, the subject or noiniiiative is said to heakoajfi resQjsteiL 
This is doubtless an egregious error. — " He is rich, but he is not re- 
spectable/' is not 80 common a sentence, as ** he is rich, but not 
respectable.'^ Ihe general rale respecting the ellipsis, is, that a 
"word may always be suppressed, when the omission occasions no ob* 
flourity or ambisnify. *4le is indolent and therefore will be poor." 
is perfectly good English. But let the rule be put to line lett of aa- 
thorities. 

''*' Not that 4e is or ever toas^ obliged by these statutes to call a aew 
parliament every year«" Blacks, Com. 6. 1. S. 

Is (his incorrect ? No man will pretend that this is not an author- 
iced idiom and perfecly correct, ^nd how shall we supply the 
ellipsis.^ Not that he is or he ever was ! What sort of language is 
thU ? 

«( For when a m^n sayB-goldis malleable, Ha meom and vmM in- 
linuate somethihg more than this." Lotke 6. 3. eh, 10. 17. 

What necessity is there of repeating the nominative before tttfntidf 
Not the least. U is impossible to improve the perspicuity of the 
'sentence. 

** That they have contributed and will probably yet contribute in 
a considerable degree to the abridgment of labor.^ii/€t '« reirospeet^ 
ooL 1. 390. 

*' But whatever they were or arc" 'Butite. Re/kiiions 'On ifte 
Fr. rev, 72. 

** The whole llctibeeti done underthe auspice, and i$ cdttli^ed 
4)y the8«ftCtion,of f^ligioaandpie^y.*' ^m. 
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^Itkoi opened and wilimon and more open their ejM." 

*^ fAin.84 

** 1(1 have beenhcm^wduuHwhatfc served aa appreaticcahip io 
one town." Payley PhiL 6. 6. 7. 

<< He neither recdvei nor ma gwe del%ht.' ' Johnson, 

«« Cowper's exbortalion—- is not infiarkNT to eunflar exhortalions- 

in the accompUshed translator of Tansillo's poem, the Nune, hj 
which these enchanted writers have indtdced and ttiU continue, to 
induce, so many mothers,'' &o. Life q^Cowper. Will any persoo 
say, this latter sentence is not correct ? How will the grammanan 
supply the nominative? It cannot be done, without repeating a 
oart oi the preceding^ clause— by which these enchanting: wnten 
nave induced, and ^ which they will continue to induce.— And of 
what use is this repetition ? Does it add any thing to perspicuity 
er elegance ? Not the least. Nothing can show, in a stronger Hgi^ 
the falsity of the rule. 

<' The philosopher who hath butied himself in consideringr ^ 
natares, and tkmk* he knows bow lar,' ' iic* jMke^ b-2.eh.9>o» 

Here a repetition of the nominative who before thinks^ woul<} 
improve the structure, of the seutence, but is by no means nultf- 
pensable. 

*< TheM are the feo»tetne of knowledge, from wheaoe an the idetf 
we hate or con Aaoe, do spring. XfOdbe, S. I. 

**1 neither do nor con comprehend all I would." ibm»% 17. 

in the two last examples, the repetition of the nominatif^ io* 
stead of improving, would impair the structure of the seatettCM> 

The mischiefs resulting from a vague manner oi institutiDg 
Grammar rules, will be fully seen in the perpetual confusion « 
teases which occur in almost every author. We are told that con- 
junctions connect like tenses and modes — and toheiher is a conjunc- 
tion. Let us see the consequence, <<If 1 should ask any one, wheth' 
er ice and water were two distinct species of thinge." 

Zr0cft«,a6.ia. 

To resolve this sentence by common grammars, we are to safy 
that ^lould ask is ^ verb in the imperfect tense of the subjuoctivd 
mode, whether is a conjunction, and iMre, a verb connected with 
m$k by that conjunction. And what sort of language is this— ''/^ < 
should a8k"->a contingent event or hypothesis^of course the time 
future—** Whether ice and water tpere, two distinct things," Iha* 
is, socrs, in time past, and perfectly past; for were by itself a^>^ 
denotes time imperfectly past ? 

In this way, &e author is led to write what he never inlended- 
sheer nonsense. The verb was intended to express a fact dgenerfl 
exiatence--oii€ which is always true or false^-that i$, the ideotitT 
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or «iiyersHy af tee aod toeiler— & £ict «u«Ihic in aaltiriu and ikwe* 
fore to be meatiooed in the preseatUnfle inaefiiute— ''^Whather iom 
and. water are two dkd&ct substances.*' 

** It toMitf teem that^iaiqutetude imm as aataral to it m its fluidi- 
tyJ ' Qoidt, All, Nat. ch, 17. Here is a similar Dusiake-^the oia of 
the first verb in what is called /muI time, leading the aatiior to me 
a second verb in the same tense — But that is no connective, any 
more than everj substitute in the language — The inquietude of the 
ocean is a natural property, existing at all times — and the author 
fioieant the verb to express that idea. ** It would seem that iuquie* 
tilde ia as natural to the sea as its fluidity." To show this to be the 
real construction, let the order of the words be changed. "Inquie- 
tude was as natural to the sea as its fluidity-^<^/ would seem .^' 
This arrangement exhibits the mistake in its true light Let the 
reader attend to the foUowmg passages. 

^' If my readers will turn their thoughts back on their old friendsi 
they will find it difficult to call a single man to remembrance, who 
appeaieed to know that life woi short, [is short] till he wot about to 
lose it." RamUer^ Ab. 71. 

*«Upon this supposition the alchemists «>«n/, who, supposing that-^ 
all bodies were [are] composed of salt, sulphur and mercury.' ' En' 
cyclop, art. Chemistry, 23. 

^They considered the bodjras a hydraulic machine, and tiie 
toids as passing through a3eS135{j[cfic»icarciiangesrw^^^ 
•/^ ^inmtluij was [is Jits essential characteristic." Darwin, Zoosu 
prtf. 

** A stranger to the poem would not easily discoyer thai this was 
[is] verse." Murrtnf^s Gramnukr, 

<< From the figure and movements of the feathered tribes, we 
should be led to imagine that the structure of their organs wcu [isl 
extremely different from that of quadrupeds — their economy ana 
way of living required [require] some variations of their frame." 
SmelliePhil.ofJ^at.Hist,p,lU 

** Supposing Parliament had a right to meet spontaneowly — ^and 
if half of the members met [should meet] and half absented [should 
absent] themselves, who shall determine which is the legislative 
body?** JBtorte. Com. 1. 2. 

** Two more were stationed in Dalmotia, in a situation, if a war 
broke [should break] out at their back, to support the other legions; 
sad if a. sudden emergence required {9hon]d require] their presence, 
ready to advance by rapid marches into Italy." MurphsfU Taeiius, 
1. 264. 

The employment of these yerbs by the translator is the less e3(«p 
cusable, as he had the original to guide him to the true sense*'-*- 
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qw B dryntiawi amainm IteHa poio6nt,liaad procol acciren- 
tar." if italv tftotiitf requirt sudden aid— -the legioofl mighi be ceUi- 
eifrom a small distance. 

Examples of this mistake may be cited without end — but those 
Whiob 1 have collected are amply sufficient to show the miserable 
■tate of ^ranunatical knowledg^e. How easy would it liare been 
to detect these blunders, had the parts of speech been nnderstooJ, 
and properly classed ! Take §or example, the passage from Mar- 
ray^-and rescdve it according* to the explanation of that wrhich is 
given in the preceding pages — » This was verse — a stranger to the 
poem would not easily discover thai. What nonsense ! But cor- 
rect the verb. <* Tliis is verse— a stranger woald not easily discov- 
er that,^* The whole error has arisen probably from considering 
thai as a oonp unction — when in fact it is a representative of the fol- 
lowing member of the period^-and the sentence is found to consist 
of two clauses— one hypothetical, the other declaratory — "A stran- 
ger to the poem, (if he should attempt) would not easily discover 
that — this is verse. 

From the practice of connecting like tenses, probably has arisen 
a similar misapplication of tenses, where no connective is used ; as 
** In this way we mighi indieate which of their elements existed [ex- 
ists] in excess." Lavoitier by Kerr, 

** It would be true ^old to him and belong to that species, who 
ineludt malleableness i n his nominal essence.' ' Lockt^ 3. 6. 35. 

It ought to be who shmM include, A similar mistake in the fot- 
Ivwiog passage is really ludicrous*-'' I said to him that he should 
rebuild the Greek cities and give them wise law8« until a proper 
time arrived to restore them to liberty." Anacharsit^ 3^ 231. It 
ought to be should arrive. 

A few authors led by their own sense of right and wron», [for 
surely thev have had no Grammar to guide them] have occasionally 
avoided these errors and written the language with correctness. 
^ nd among these is the translator of Anarcharsis, notwithstandu^ 
Jie mistake just cited. 

" They said that man is an animal." Anarch, vol 4. note. 

** He told us that these birds are natives of Samos." ibm. ch, 74. 

« Sabellius, who openly taught that there is but one person in the 
Godhead.' ' Eruyc. art, SabelUns, 

'* His master had taught him that happiness consisis in virtue." 

Anarch, eft. 7. 

D. Laertius says, the Egyptians tattght that matter is the first 
principle." Enjidd, Hut. Phil,\,ch.B, 

" Aaaxagoras qffirmed that a pure mind governs the universe." 

ibm,eh.3»b,i. 

If wer examine these sentences, we shall find the time correctly 
affirmed in each member — The first declares a fact past^-4he last, 
a fact now existing, as well as when the affirmation was made. 

^*He told us that these birds are natives of Samos" — or according 
to the idea before explained — these birds are natives of Samos— be 
(old us thai--- 
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Man M va animal— they foitf tbat— happtneis eomiHi m TirtQ«^ 
his master taught him that. 

I have been the more particular in illastrating; this part of my 
flrubjecty to ahow the aeceflsity of tracibg the idioms to .their trne 
source, of understanding the principles of constraotioBy and of oiill« 
iug the parts of speech by their trne names^ 



Punctuation. 

Punctuation is the marking of the several pauses 
tvbich are to be observed, in reading or speaking a sen- 
tence or continued discourse. By means of paades, a 
discourse is divided into periods or complete sentences, 
and periods into clauses or simple sentences, and these, 
into phrases. 

A period is a sentence complete, making perfect sense, 
and not connected in construction with what follows. 
The pause after the period is marked by a point [.] and 
in speaking, is distinguished by a cadence or fall of the 
voice. 

The members of a period, or clauses and phrases, are 
all more or less connected in sense, and according to the 
nearness of the connection, are marked by a comma, [,] a 
semicolon [;] or a colon [:] 

The comma is the shortes pause, and is often used to 
mark the construction, where very little interruption of 
voice is allowable. 

A simple sentence or clause contains an affirmation, a 
command or a question, that is, one personal verb, with 
its nominative and adjuncts. By adjunct, is meant any 
phrase or number of words added by way of modify ing or 
qualifying the primary words. Thus when it is said, 
'*^Cicero was an orator of a diffuse style^^^ the latter words, 
of a diffuse style, are the adjunct of orator, and the whole 
rorms a complete simple sentence, with one verb or af- 
firmation. 

A phrase contains no assertion, or does not amount to 
a proposition. 
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COMMA. 

or 



Rule I. In general the parte of a simile aentencc 
clause are not to be separated bj any point frhateycr; as 
« Hope 18 necessary in every condition of life-'' pot 
when a simple sentence is long, or contains a ctotinct 

girase or phrases, modifying the affirmation, it maybe 
Tided by a comma ; as " To be very SLCiive in laudable 
pursuits, ii the distin^aishing characteristic of a fflao of 
merit.*' " By revenging an injury, a man is but even 
with his enemy." In most cases, where a short pause 
will give distinctness to ideas, a comma is well placed af- 
ter an important word ; «* To moorn without measure, 
is folly ; not to mourn at all, insensibility.'' 

The pause after fiuasurB, in this sentence is essential 
to the strength orthe expression. «* The idea of henatj 
is vague and undefined, different in different minds, and 
diversified by time or place." Rambler. 

Rule IL When a connective is omitted between two 
or more words, whether names, adjectives, pTonoaos, 
verbs or modifiers, the place is supplied by a comma; as 
** Love, joy, peace and blessedness are reserved for tnc 
good." " The miseries of poverty, of sickness, of cap- 
tivity, would, without hope, be insupportable." Rambler, 
•* We hear nothing of causing the blind to see, the mie 
to walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed. 
Paley. *' He who loves, serves and obeys his maker, is 
a pious man." " Industry steadily, prudently Bod rigo- 
rously pursued, leads to weaUh." " David was a brave, 
martial, enterprising prince," " The most innoccflj 
pleasures are the most rational, the most delightf^ a^" 
the most durable." 

Rule III. Two or more simple sentences closely con- 
nected in sense, or dependent on each other, are separa- 
ted by a comma only ; as ** When our vices lea?e us, wc 
flatter ourselves we leave them." *« The temperate 
man's pleasures are durable, because they are regul^' 
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"-^ Tiiat all &e diittes of morality ought to b« practtted, 
is without difficulty discoverable, because ignorance or 
uncertainty would immediately involve the world in coo- 
fusion and distress." RambUry 81. 

Rule IV. The sentence independent or case absolute^ 
detached affirmations or phrases involved in sentences, 
and other ifiaportant clauses, must be separated from ihe 
other parts of a sentence, by a comma ; as '^ The envoy 
has returned, his business being accomplished." '* The 
envoy, having accomplished his business, has returned," 
'* Providence has, I think, displayed a tenderness for 
mankind." — Mambler, ^'The decisions of patronage, who 
was but half a goddess, has been sosftetimes erroneous." 
Rambler, " The sciences, after a thousand indignities, 
retired from the palace of patronage." ibm. '* It is, in 
many cases, apparent." ibm. 

Rule V. A comma is often required to mark contrast, 
antithesis, or remarkable points in a sentence, and some- 
times very properly separates words closely dependent 
in construction ; as ''a good man will love himself too 
well to lose^ and his neighbor too well to nnn, an estate 
by gaming." " Prosperity gams friends, and adversity 
tries them. '* It is harder to avoid censure, than to gain 
applause." 

** Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull.' 

Rule VL A single name in apposition is not separated 
by a comma ; as ^' the Apostle Peter" — but when sucl^ 
name is accompanied with an adjunct, it should be separ 
rated ; as ^^ Parmenio, a friend of Alexander's, hearing 
the great oflfevs that Darius had made, said, <* Were I 
Alexander, I would accept them." ** So would I, repU« 
ed Alexander, were I Parmenio." 

Rule Vll. Terms of address, and words of others re- 
pSitedt but not introduced as .a q^uot^tion, are separated 
by a comma ; as ** Wherefore, Sir6» be jo{ good cheer." 
17 
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«* My SOD, hear the conmel of thy fadier.*' «' Thusshftlt 
thou say unto the cbHciren of Israel, I AM hath sent one 
unto yoa." Exodus. 

Rule VIII. ModifyiDg words and phrases, as howeyer, 
nay, hence, besides, in short, fioaliy, formerly, &c. are 
usually separated by a coumia ; as *' It is, however, the 
task of criticism to establish principles." Ramhhr* • 

SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon is placed between the clames of a pe- 
riod, which are less closely connected thao such as are 
separated by a comma. 

FirsU When the first division of a sentence completes 
•A proposition, so as to have no dependence on what fol- 
lows;, but the following clause has a dependence on the 
preceding, the two parts are separated generally by a 
semicolon; as '*It may be laid down as a maxim, that it 
is more easy to take away superfluities than to supply 
defects; and therefore he that is culjpable, because he 
has passed the middle point of virtue, is always account- 
ed a fairer object of hope, than he who fails by falling 
short." Rambler. In this sentence the part of Ihe sen- 
tence preceding the semicolon is a perfect period in it- 
self, and might have been closed with a fuA point; but 
the author has added another division, by way of infer- 
ence, and this is dependent on the first division. The 
author proceeds — "The one has all that perfection re- 
quires, and more, but the excess may be easily retrench- 
ed; the other wants the qualities requisite to excellenee." 
— Here the first division makes a complete proposition; 
but the antithesis begun by the numeral one, is not com^ 
plejte, without the last divbion. 

"Economy is no disgrace; for it is better to live on a 
little, than to out live a great deal.'* 

"Be in peace with many; nevertheless, hare but one ■ 
counsellor of a thousand." 
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•*A friend cannot be known in prosperity; an enemy 
cannot be hid in adversity." 

In general then, the semicolon separates the divisions 
of a sentence, when the latter division has a dependence 
on the former, whether the former has a dependence en 
the latter or not. 

Secondly. When several members of a sentence have 
a dependence on each other, by means of a substitute for 
the same principal word, and the clauses, in other res- 
pects, constitute distinct propositions^ the semicolon may 
be used; as ^'Wisdom hath builded her house; she hnlh 
hewn out her seven pillars; she hath killed her beasts; 
she hath mingled her wine; she hath also furnished her 
table." Prov. 9. 

COLON. 

The Colon is used when the sense of tlie division of a 
period is complete, so as to admit of a full point, but 
something is added by way of illustration; as ''A brute 
arrives at a point of perfection that he can never pass: in 
a few years he has all the endowmeota he is capable of; 
and were he to live ten thousand more, would be the 
same thing he is at present Sped. JSfo. 111. 

NoTK. — This point is of little uscj the di/TereDce between the oo» 
Ion and semicolon is so small, that the two pauses are frequently cori- 
founded, as may be seen in our present version of the Proverbs. It 
h said that a colon should be placed before a qnotation; but I 
consider the use of the semicolon as preferable. I conceive the co- 
lon might be rejected without injury to the perspicuity of sentences; 
and punctuation very much simplified bv substitnting the semicokm 
and the full point. That slight dependence of a subsequent sen- 
tence upon a preceding one, which is marked by a colon, is also 
marked by the full point; for we are not to sttppose a full point pre- 
cludes a connection between sentences. Let the following senten- 
ces from the Rambler No. 31, be cited as an example. 

<*With theg^eataad ambitious, I would discourse of honors and 
adrancements. — To the rich i would tell of inexbaastible treasurei 
and the sure method to attain them. I would teach them to put out 
their money on the best interest, and iostruct the lovers ot pleasure 
bow toseeure and improve it to the highest deg;ree. The beauty should 
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learn of me how to presetre an everlastin^bloonL To the afflicted 
I would administer comfort, aod relaxation to the busy.*' 

All the parts of n continued discourse are connected; and often 
by such nice grades of dependence, that it is not easy to discern, 
much less to mark the minute distinctions. I have never examined 
any author, whose use of the points is either accurate or unifiMiB ; 
and in particular the colon is every where confoundod with the 
semicolon or the period. 

PERIOD. 

The Period or foil point marks a coropletioo of the 
sense, a cadence of the voice, and the longest pause used 
between sentences. It closes a discourse also, or marki 
a completion of a subject, chapter or section. 

The full point is used also after inittals when osed 
alone; as after N. S. for New Stjle; and after abbrevia- 
tions; as Croc, Jlnglic. for Crocus Anglicanus. 

To these may be added, 

The dash — which marks a break in the sentence or an 
abrupt torn; as "If thou art he— but O how fellen !" 

The interrogation point ? that closes a sentence which 
asks a questiob; as "How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity ?*' 

The exclamatioii point I which is used after sadden ex- 
pressions of surprise, or other emotions; as '*0 happi- 
ness! Our being's end and aim!" 

The parenthesis ( ) and hooks [ ] include a remark or 

^cl^use, not essential to the sentence in construction, but 

useful in explaining it or introducing an important idea. 

They mark a moderate pause, and the clause included is 

rend with a depressed tone of voice; as # 

^*Ki\ow then this truth (enough for man to know) 
\'i;1ae alone is happiness below." Pope, 

li will be readily seen that the sentence is not at all de- 
pendent on the parenthetical clause; but the converse is 
iiol true, for that clause has a dependence more or less 
t emote, on the sentence. Thus, enough for man to know, 
[*? not intelhgible without connecting it with the parts of 
the sentence preceding and following. So in this passage; 
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*'lf fUQj one pretends to be so sceptteol, as to deny bis 
«wn existence (for really to doubt of tt, is manifestly im- 
possible) let htm enjoy bis beloved happiness." Loek^. 
4. 10. 2. The included clause here is connected witb 
the preceding part of the sentence, and it is a substitute 
for existentee. 

With regard to the duration of the pauses, it may be 
observed that the comma, semicolon, colon and full point, 
may bear to each other the proportion of one, two, four 
and six; and the interrogation point and exclamation point 
may be considered each as equal in time to the colon or 
period. But no precise rule can be given, which shall 
extend to every case; the length of the pauses must de- 
pend much on the nature of the discourse, and their res- 
pective proportions may be often varied to advantage I9 
a judicious speaker. 

Prosody.* 

Prosody is that part of Gcammaf which treats of the 
pronunciation of words, and the laws of versification. 
Pronunciation is regulated principally by accent and 

Accent is a particular stress of voice with which a cer- 
tain syllable of a word is uttered, and by which it is dis- 
tinguished from the others. Thus, in pronouncingpro^o- 
bility, we lay a greater stress of voice upon the third syl- 
lable, than upon the others — the voice naturally resting 
upon that, and passing over the others with rapidity and a 
slight enunciation. This stress of voice on a particular 
part of a word, is equally necessary to the ease of utter- 
ance and the melody of speaking. 



*Tbe substance of the remarks under ibis head was published 
more than thirty years ag^o. For some of the observations 1 am in- 
debted to Sheridan's Art of Reading; bat for more of them, to the 
Honorable John Trumbull, Esq. one of the Judges of the Supreme * 
Conrt of Connecticut. His rules of metrical cmnposition, originally 
poUi^ed in my Grammar and afterwards in my Dissertations on 
&e English Language, are probably the best which have been 
written. 

17* 
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In addition to the accent which may be called primary, 
there is, in pronouncing words of many syllables, n secon- 
dary accent, less distinct than the principal accent, hot 
evidently distinguishing some one syllable from those 
which are unaccented. Thus in the word indiscrimmate^ 
the principal accent is on the third syllable; hot the firat 
syllable is evidently uttered with more force of voice ^ 
than the second and two last syllables. The iinal cause 
of both accents is the ease of pronunciation; and by tbiSv 
should both be regulated; for that manner of pnmonn-^ 
cing words which is most easy for the speaker, enaUes 
kim to utter the several syllables with the most dist'mct«- 
^ness, which is consistent with a rapid communioatioii of 
thoughts; and this is necessary tojrender his enunciatma 
agreeable to his hearers. Hence no rules of proniiiici»» 
tion drawn from the termination of words, from their ety- 
mologies, or from the practice of popular speakers, shouUI 
be suffered to interfere with this fundamental principle-*-^ 
IJbe ease of utterance — ^for a forced, unnatural accent is not 
only painful to the speaker^ but utterly destructive of mel- 
ody. 

» The accent may fall on a vowel or on an articulatien. 
When it falls on a vowel, the vowel is long — as in ^ry, 
t&ble, lawful. When it falls on an articulation, the con- 
sonant closes the syllable, and the preceding vowel is' 
short ; as in hab'it, grat'itude, deliv'eraice.* 

*It mny be thought that I am captious in criticising the worirs of 
UngUsh authors, or of others who have written on this subject, bat 
the propriety of detecting error, wherever found, sttpenwcles the 
necessity of apology. 

It has been the practice of most English authors to place the 
marks of accent, in all cases, over the vowel of the aocentea syllable 
— a practice probably borrowed from the Greek language. Thus in 
Johnson^s Dictionary, the vowel a in habit as well as o it^M/y, has 
the mark of accent, for which reason the mark is no guide to the 
true sound of the letter, and a leaiiter would be led to give to a its 
long sound thus, hft bit— as well as to o its long sound in holy. 

But this is not the worst evil. The ustnd rules for dividing 
syllables, are not only arbitrorsh but fiUse and absurd. They con- 
tradict the very definition of a syllable giren by the authors them- 
selves. Thus Lowthdefiqes a syllable to be ^ sound either simpla 
•r compounded, /ronouneof by a tmgle isr^^ulu of the voice, and oob-^ 
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The quitmtitf (^a dyHiibl^ is the time in which it is pro- 
nronnced. iti £iiglish this time is long of short-^ong a» 
iQ frame, denote, compensation — short, as in th&t, ndt, 
SM^on* 

The accent has bo small infioence in determining the 
lesigth of a syllafoie, by prolonging the sound of the vowel; 
iMit, tB many words, vowels have their long sound, though 
n^ under the accent^ as nosegfty, agitate. 

There are some general rules for accenting syllables, 
Tirlikh may be discovered by attending to the analogy of 
formation. Thus words ending in Hon and non have the 
accent on the last syllable Save one; as protection, adhe- 
sien; wovds ending in ty usually have the accent on the 
liMt syllable except two, as vanity, hoHility. 

Few c^ these rules however are so genend, that the 
exe«ptiofi« to them are not almost as numerous as the 
vvsMdi which faU within the rule; and therefore theac- 
cmtA of words is best learnt from a dicticmary and general 
neage. The rules laid down for this purpose in sevaral 
works of distinction, are so numerous and subject to so 
many exeeptions, that they tend rather to ^nbarrasi, than 
to aasist the student. 

Most prosodians who have treated particulariy of thia 
sabject, have been guilty of a fundamental error, in con* 
Mdering the movement of English verse ^ depending on 
long and short syllables, formed by long and short vowels. 



^titotiDg: a word or part of a word." fiat in dividing syllables, do 
regard is had to the definition — (or manifest^-Lowih divides thus, 
tta-ni^fest H«re Um first tyilable man is pronounced with a single 
imulse of the «o»e«— according to the definition; yet in writing, the 
syllable is split — ^the constittLcnt part of a word, is divided into two 
parts — that which is to be pronounced with a smgU impulse of ike 
voke, is so separated, as to require ttco impulses, A syllable in pro- 
iHiBciatidik is an isidmsibte thing ; and strange as it may appear, 
what is indioisiblein utterance, is diMed m writing; when the very 
purpose of dividing words into syllables in writing, is to lead' the 
learner to a just pronunciation. Thus Murray, though he admits 
that a ^'syllable is short, when the accent is on the articulation'* 
yet separates that consonant from the syHable—^as in me-Ion — ci-vil 
— 'ti-mid. Most of the English elementary books which I have seesr 
are lisJdle to the Mine otgeetio». 
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This hypothesis has led them into capHs^ mistakes. The 
truth i«, many of those sjUables which are oonsidered as 
long m Terse, are formed by the shortest vowek in the 
langaage; as strength^ health, grand* The doctrine^ thiit 
long vowels are necessary to form 1<^ syllables in poet* 
ry is at length exploded, and the principles which regist^ 
late the movement of oor verse, are explained; viz. accent- 
and empha$i$. Every emphatical word, and every aeeent* 
ed syllable, will form what is called in verse a loog syl- 
lable. The unaccented syllables, and unemphatical moo* 
osyllabic words, are considered as short syllables. 

But there are two kinds of emphasis; a natural empha* 
8ts« which arises from the importance of the id€» convey* 
ed by a word; and an accidental emphasis, which arises 
from the importance of a word in a particular sitaation^ 

The first or natural emphasis beloi^ to all nomis» 
verbs, participles and adjectives, mi requires no ^eievii* 
tton of the voice; as - 

**Not half so swift the trembling doves can^y." 

The last oraccideatal emphasis is laid on a word when - 
it has some particular meaning, and when the force of a 
sentence depends upon it; tbts therefere requires' an el* 
evatioo of the voice; as, 

''Perdition catch my soul — but I do love thee." 

So far the prosody of the English language seems to be 
settled; but the rules laid down for the construction of 
verse, seem to have been imperfect and disputed. 

Writers have generally supposed that our heroic verse 
consists of five feet, all pure Iambics, except the first 
foot, which they allow may be a Trochee. In conse- 
quence of this opinion, they Jiave expunged letters from 
words which were necessary^ and curtailed feet in such a 
manner as to disfigure the beauty of printing, and in many 
instances, destroyed the harmony of our best poetry. 

The truth is, so far is our heroic verse from being con- 
fined to the Iambic measure, that it admits of eight feet, 
and in some instances of nine. I will not perplex nij 
readers with a number of hard names, but proceed to ex- 
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fJain the several feet, and show in what places of the 
line they are admissible. 

An Iambic foot, which is the ground of English num- 
bers, consists of two syllables, the first short SLXid the sec- 
ond long. This foot is admitted into every place of the 
line. Example, ail Iambics, 

** Where sld,ves once more thicr nfttive land behold, 

No fiends torment, no christians thirst for gold." 

Pope, 

The Trochee is a foot consisting of two syllables, the 
first long and the second skor^ Example. 

^* Warms tn the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees.'* 

Pope, 

The Trochee is not admissible into the second place 
•f the line; but in the third and fourth it may have beau- 
ty, when it creates a correspondence between the sound 
and sense. 

*'Ere rightly cairdm6</i^r of all mankind," 

"And staggered by the stroke, drops thi large ox.** 

The Spondee is a foot consisting of two long syllables. 
This may be used in any place of the line. 

1. ^^Good life be now my task, my doubts are done." 

Dryden. 

2. ''As some lone mountain's monstrous growth he stood.'* 

Pope, 

But it. has a greater beauty when preceded by a Trochee. 

«*L6ad the tall bdrk and launch into the main." 

3. ''The mountain goats cdme boundifig o'er the lawn." 

4. "He spoke, and speaking in proud triumph spread. 
The long contended honors of her head." Pope, 
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5. ''Singed «re hit brows, the scorehiog lids grow 
black.'" Popt, 

The Pyrrhic is a foot of two short syllables; it is grace- 
ful in the first and fourth places, and is admissible into 
the second aod third. 

1. ''Nor in the helpless orphan dread a foe^" 

Pope. 

2. "On they move, 

Indi8*«/«bly firm." Milton. 

3. *'The two extreme9««ppear like man and wife. 
Coupled together/or the sake of strife." 

ChurdUU. 

But this foot is most graceful in the fourth place. 

''The dying gales tliat pant Updn the trees." 

**To farthest shores the ambrosial spirit flies, 
Sweet to the world and grate/ii2 id the skies." 

The Amphibrach is a foot of three syllables, the first 
and third short, and the second long. It is used in heroic 
▼erse onl^ when we take the liberty to add a short sylla- 
ble to a line. 

*'The piece you say is incorrect, tvAjf take tt^ 
'Tm all submission, what you'd have rt, make U" 

This foot is hardly admissible in the solemn or sublime 
style. Pope has indeed admitted it into his Essay oa 
Man: 

'^What can ennoble sots or slaves or cow&rds, 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards." 

Again: 

''To sigh for ribbands, if thou art so silljP, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra or Sir Billy." 

But these lines are of the high burlesque kind, and in 
this style the Amphibrach closes linet with great beaatj. 
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The Tribr«cli i« afootof three syllables, all short; and 
it may be ased in the third and fourth places. 

*^And rolls irapetuoiu to the plain.'* 

Or thus: 

^'And thunders down impettkni^ td the subject plain." ' 

The Dactyl, a foot of three syllables, the first long and 
the two last short, is used principally in the first place in 
tb«liae* 

•'Ftlrlott5 he spoke, the angry chief replied." 
'^Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night." 

The Anapest, a foot consisting of three syllables, the 
two first short and the last long, is admissible into every 
place of the line. 

**Cftn ft bosom so gentle remain, 
Unmoved when her Corydon sighs ? 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plains. 
These plains and these vallies despise ! 
Dear regions of silence and shade, 
Soft scenes of contentment and ease. 
Where I could have pleasantly stay'd. 
If aught in her absence could please." 

The trissyllabic feet have suffered most by the general 
ignorance of critics; most of them have been mutilated 
by apostropfaies, in order to reduce them to the Iambic 
measure. 

Thus in the line before repeated, 

^^Murmuringy and with him fled the shades of night,** 

we find the word in the copy reduced to two syllables, 
murmWingy and the beauty of the Dactyl is destroyed. 
Thus in the following: 

s "On every side with shadowy squadrons deep," 

by apostrophizing everij^ and shadowy, the line loses its 
harmony. The same remark applies to the following^ 
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*«Aiid ho$tB iaAiriate sbake the slnidd'rmg filam.*' 
'*Bat fashion so directs, and Boderns raise 
On fashion's mouldering hase, their transient praise.'' 

' Churchill, 

Poetic lines which i^und with these trissyllabic feet, 
tfe the most flowing and melodious of any in the Ian- 
gnage; and yet the poets themselTes, or their printers, 
murder them with numberless unnecessary contrKctioDs. 

It requires but little judgement and an ear indifferently 
accurate, to distinguish the contractions which are neces- 
sary, from those which are needless and injurious to the 
▼ersification. In the following passage we And examples 
•fboth. 

"She went from op'ra, pt^rk, assembly, play. 
To morning walks and prayers, three times aday ; 
To pass her time 'twixt reading and bohea, 
To muse and spill her solitary tea; 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the spoon, 
Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon; 
Diyert her eyes with pictures in the fire. 
Hum half a tune, tell stories to the 'squire; 
Up to her godly garret aAer sev'n. 
There starve and pray, for that's the way to beav'n." 

Pope'* EpMt*. 

Here e in opera ought not to be apostrophised, for such 
a contraction reduces an Amphibrachic foot to an Iambic. 
The words prayers, seven and heaven need not the apos- 
trophe of e; for it makes no difference in the pronuncia- 
tion. But the contraction of over and b^wixt is neo^sa- 
ry; for without it the measure would be imperfect' 

PAUSES. 

Having explained the several kinds of feet, and shown 
in what places of a verse they may be used, I proceed to 
another important article, the pauses. Of these there 
are too kinds— rthe cesural pause, which divides the line 
into two equal or unequal parts ; and the Jinal pause which 
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closes ^e^ verse. These pauses are called mu$icalf be- 
cause their «oIe end is the melody of verse. 

The pauses which mark the sense, and for this reason 
are deoominated sefttential, are the 8an;ie in verse as in 
prose« They are marked by the usual stops, a coimna, a 
semicolon, a colon or a period, as the sense requires, and' 
need do particular explanation. 

The cesural pause is not essential to verse, for the 
shorter kinds of measure are without it; but it improves 
both the melody and the harmony. 

Melody in music is derived from a succession of sounds; 
harmony from different sounds in concord. A single voice 
can produce melody; a union of voices is necessary to 
form harmony. In this sense harmony cannot be applied 
to verse, because poetry is recited by a single voice. 
But harmony may be used in a figurative sense, to ex- 
press the effect produced by observing the proportion 
which the members of verse bear to each other.* 

The cesural pause may be placed in any part of the 
verse: but has the finest effect upon the melody, when 
placed after the second or third foot, or in the middle of 
the third. After the second: 

''In what retreat, inglorious and unknown. 

Did genius sleep, when dulness seiz'd the throne/' 

After the third: 

"O say what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 
Could make a gende belle reject a lord?" 

In the middle of the third: 

"Great are his perils, in this stormy time, 
Who rashly ventures, on a sea of rhyme.'* 

In these examples we find a great degree of m^lody^ 
but not in all the same decree. In comparing the divis- 
ions of verse, we experience the most pleasure in view- 
ing those which are equal; hence those verses which 



•Sheridan's Art of Resdinr, 
18 
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have the pause in the middle of the third foot, whioh is 
the middle of the vei'se, are the most melodioas. Sudi 
is the third example above. 

la lines where the pause is placed after the second 
£)ot, we perceive a sinaller degree (^ melody, for the 
divisions are not equal; one containing four sylktbles, the 
other six, as in the first example. 

But the melody in this example, is much superior to 
that of the verses which have the cesural pause after the 
third foot; for this obvious reason: When the pause 
bounds the second foot, the latter part of the verse is the 
greatest, and leaves the most forcible impression upon the 
mind; but when the pause is at the end of the thii*d foot, 
tiie order is reversed. We are fond of proceeding from 
small to great, and a climax in sound pleases the ear, in 
the same manner as a climax in sense delights the mind. 
Such is the first example. 

It must be observed further, that when the cesaral 
pause falls after the second and third feet, both the final 
and cesural pauses are on accented syllables; whereas 
when the cesural pause falls in the middle of the third 
foot, this is on a weak syllable, and the final pause, on an 
accented syllable. This variety in the latter, is another 
cause of the superior pleasure we derive from verses di- 
vided into equal portions. 

The pause may fall in the middle of the fourth foot; 
as, 

"Let favor speak for others, worth for me:" 

hut the melody, in this case, is almost lost. At the close 
of the first foot, the pause has a more agreeable effect. 

"That's vile, should we a parent's fault adore, 
And err, because our father's err'd before?" 

In the middle of the second foot, the pause may be used. 
l3>ut produces little melody. 

"And who but wishes to invert the laws , ! 

Of order, sins against the eternal cause." i 

1 
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Harmony is produced by a proportion between the 
^members of the same verse, or between the members of 
differrent verses. Example: 

**Thy forests, Windsor, and thy greeo retreats', 
At once the monarches, and the muse's seats, ' 
Invite my lays. Be present sylvan maids. 
Unlock your springs, and open all your shades.*' 

Here we observe,^ the pause in the first couplet, is in 
' the middle of the third foot; both verses are in this res- 
pect similar. In the last couplet, the pause falls after the 
-' second foot. In each couplet, separately considered, 

- there is a uniformity; but when one is compared with the 

- - other, there is a divensity . This variety produces a pleas< 
^ ing effect.* The variety is further increased, when the 

iirst lines of several succeeding couplets are uniform as 

- ^ to themselves, and different from the last lines, which are 
^ also uniform {» to themselves. Churchill, speaking of 
^>* reason, lord chief justice in the court of man, has the fsl- 
^ lowing lines: 

*.• 

,3 !*£qually form'd to rule, in age or youth, 

,^ The friend of virtue, and the guide to truth; 

To her I bow, whose sacred power I feeU 
^ To her decision make my last appeal; 

Condemn'd by her^ si^plauding worlds in vain 

Should tempt me to take up my pen again; 

By her absolved, the course I'U still pursue; 

'*If i?ca«on'» for me, God is for me too." 

'^" The first line of three of these couplets, has the pause 
after the second foot; in this consists their similarity. The 
last Hne in three nf them, has the pause in the middle of 
the third foot; they are uniform as to themselves, but 

gb different from the K)regoing lines. This passage, which 



^Sberidaou 
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on the whole is yery beautiful, suffers much by the sixth 
liue, which is not verses but rather hobbliog prose.*^ 

The foregoing remarks are sufficiedt to illustrate the 
use and advantages of the cesural pause. 

The final pause marks the close of a line or verse, 
whether there is a pause in the sense or not. Sentential 
pauses should be marked by a variation of tone; but the 
final pause, when the close of one line is intimately con- 
nected with the beginning of the next, should be merely 
a suspension of the voice without elevation or depres- 
sion. Thus: 

'*0f man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, ^. 

When these lines are read without a pause after the 
words fruk and taste, they degenarate into prose. Indeed 
in many instances, particularly in blank verse, the final 
pause ia the only cireumstaoce wliich distiagiiiahea vene 
from prose. 

EXPRESSION. 

One article more in the construction of verse deserves 
our observation, which is Expresnon. Expression con- 
sists in such a choice and distribution of poetic feet as are 
best adapted to the subject, and best calculated to impress 
sentiments upon the mind. Those poetic feet, which end 
in an accented syllable, are the most forcible. Hence 
the Iambic measure is best adapted to solemn and sublime 



*Chttrchill has improved EngtiA ven^catton, but ia sooMtimeB 
too inoorrect. It is a remark of some writer, ^*That the (greatest 
geniuses are seldom correct,'' and the remark is not without foun- 
aatioD. Homer, ^hakspeare and Milton, were perhaps the greatest 
geniuses that ever lived, and the^ were certainly guilty of the great- 
est faults. Virgil and Pope were much inferior in point of genius, 
but excelled in accuracy. Churchill had genius, but his contempt 
of rules made him sometimes iqdulge a too great latitude of expres- 
sion. 
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'Siibjeots. This is the measure of the Epic, of poems 01^ 
:gFav« moral subjects, of elegies, &c. The Spondee, « 
ioot of two long syllables, when admitted into the lambte 
nieastire, adds much to the solemnity of ihe movement. 

**While the clear sun, rejoicing still to rise, 

In pomp rolls round immeasurable skies.^' 

Dwight. 

The Dactyl, rolls round, expresses beaulifully the ma- 
jesty of the sun in his course. 

It is a general rule, that the more important syUables 
there are in a passage, whether of prose or verse, the 
more heavy is tl^e style. For example: 

**A past, vamp'd, future, old, reviv'd new piece." 

"Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowl'd, shod, unshod." 

Such lines are destitute of melody, and are adnussible 
only when they suit the sound to the sense. In the high 
burlesque style, of which kind is Pope's Dunciad, they 
give the sentiment an ironical air of importance, and from 
this circumstance derive a beauty. On the other hand, a 
larice proportion oi unaccented syllables or particles, de- 
prives language of energy; and it is this circumstance 
principally w^ch in prose constitute^ the difference be- 
tween the grave historical, and the familiar style. The 
greatest number of long syllables ever admitted into a 
heroic verse is seven, as in the foregoing; the smallest 
number is three. 

."Or to a sad variety of woe." 

The Trochaic measure, in which every foot closes with 
41 weak syllable, is well calcinated for hvely suliyects. 

,^*Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures^ 
War he sung is toil and trouble, 
Honor but an empty bubble, &c. 

The AnapesUc measure, in which there are two short 
«3^lables to one loi^, is best adapted to express the impet- 
18* 
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iioftity of passion or action. Sbenstone has osed it to great 
advantage in bis inimitable pastoral ballad. It describes 
beautifnlly the strong and lively emotions which agitate 
the lover, and his anxiety to please, which GontiousUj 
hurries him from one object and one exertion to another. 

*'l have found out a giA for my fair, 

I have found where the wood pigeons breed; 

Yet let me that plunder forbear. 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed. 

For he ne'er could prove true, she avarr'd. 

Who could r<^ a poor bird of her yosog: 

And I lov'd her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue." 

The Amphibrachic measure, in which there is a long 
syllable between two short ones, is best adapted to lively 
comic subjects; as in Addison's Rosamond. 

*' Since conjugal passion 

Has come into fashion. 
And marriage so blest on the throne is. 

Like Venus Til shine, 

Be fond and be fine, 
And Sir Trusty shall be my Adonis.^ 

Such a measure gives to sentiment a ludicrous air^ and 
consequently is ill adapted to serious subjects. 

Great art may be used by a poet in choosing words and 
feet adapted to his subject. Take the following speci- 
men. 

<*Now here, now there, the wopriors fall; amain 
Groans murmur, armor sounds, and shoots convulse 
the plain." 

The feet in the last line are happily chosen. The slow 
Spondee, in the beginning of the verse, fixes the mind up- 
on the dismal scene of woe; the solemnity is heightened 
by the pauses in the middle of the second and at th^ end 
of the third foot: But when the poet comes to shake the 
plains, he closes die line with three forcible Iambics. 



/ 
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Of a skaailar bemty take tbe faHomag exsmipie. 

*'She all Dight long, her amorous descaot sung.'* 

The poet here designs to describe the lei^h of the 
nigbt, ami the music of the nightingale's song. The first 
h€ does by two slow spondees, and the last by four very 
rapid syllables. 

The following lines, from Gray's Elegy, written in a 
country church yard, are distinguished by a happy choice 
of words. 

"Fop wbo, to dumb for^tfiilness a p<ey, 
This j^easing aii3dou8 being e'er resigned ? 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor caiE^ one hngtn^, lingering look behind ?" 

The words longing and lingering express most forcibly 
the reluctance with which mankind guit this state of ex- 
istence. 

Pope has many beauties of this kind. 

** And grace and reason, sense and virtue split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit." 

The mute articulations with which these lines end, 
express the idea of rending amndery with great enetgy ' 
and effect. The words rash and dexterity are also jadi« 
ciously chosen. 

In describing the delicate sensations of the most refioed 
love, he is remarkable for his choice of smooth flowing 
words. There are some passages in his Eloisa and Abe- 
lard, which are extended to a considerable length, with- 
out a sii^e mute cioosonaBt or l^rsh word. 



OF READING VERSE. 

'With respect to the art of reading verse, we can lay 
down but a few simple rules ; but these may perhaps be 
useful. 
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1. Words should be pronennced as in ptme smd ia 
conFenation ; for reading is but rehearsing another's 
coDTersation. 

2. The emphasis should be observed as in pr<»e. 
The voice should bound fro^i accent to accent, and no 
stress should be laid on little unimportant words, nor on 
veak sylls^les. 

3. The sentential pauses should be observed as in 
prose ; these are not affected bj the kind of writing, 
being regulated entirely by the sense. But as the cesu- 
ral and final pauses are designed to increase the melody 
of verse, the strictest attention most be paid to them in 
reading. They maxk a suspensioB of voice without ris- 
ing or falling. 

To read prose well it is necessary to understand what 
is read ; and to read poetry well, it is further necessary to 
understand the structure of Terse. For want of this 
knowledge, most people read all verse like the Iambic 
measure. The following are pure Iambics. 

** Above how high progressive life may go! 
Around how wide, how deep extend below !'^ 

ft is so easy to lay an accent on every second syflaUe, 
that any school boy can read this measure with tolerable 
propriety. But the misfortune is, that when a habit of 
reading this kind of meter is once formed, persons do not 
vary their manner to suit other measures. Thus in re> 
citing the following Hne. 

<*Load the tall harky and launch tnio the main,*' 

may people would lay the accent on every second sylla- 
ble ; and thus read, our poetiy bec<mies the most mono- 
tonous and ridicuHnis of all poetry in the world. 

Let the following lines be repeated without its pauses, 
and it loses its principal beauty. 

^'Bold, as a hero, as a virgin mild. 
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So io the following. 

'* Reason, %he card, but passion, is the gale. 
«« From storiDS) a shelter, and from beat, a shade." 

The harmony is, in all these instances, improved mach 
by the semipauses, and at the same time the sense is more 
clearly understood. 

Considering the difficulty of reading verse, it is not sur- 
prising to find but few who are proficients in this art. A 
knowledge of the structure of verse, of the several kinds 
of feet, of the nature and use of the final, the cesural and 
the semicesural pauses, is essential to a graceful manner 
of residing poetry; said even this without the best ex- 
amples, will hai'dly effect the purpose. It is for this 
reason that children sheold noit be permitted to read po* 
etry of the more difficult kind, without the best examples 
for them^ to imitate. They frequently contract, in early 
life, either a monotony or a sing song cant, which, when 
grown into a habit, is seldom ever eradicated. 

A PRAXIS, 

Or ExampU of GramsmUicfd i2efo/«t«o». 

«* if the exceUence of Dryden's works was lesemied by 
his indigence, their number was increased ; and I know 
not how it will be proved, that if he had written less, be 
would have written better ; or that indeed he would have 
undergone the toil of an author, if he had not been soli- 
cited by something more pressing than the love of praise." 

Johmwi^s Lift »fDryden* . 

If the imperative mode of the verb give^ formerly writ- 
ten gif the regular imperative of the Saxon gifan — 
used to introduce a supposition of what is expressed ia. 
the ibllowii^ words. 
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the — a definitive, used to limit the sense of excellence in its 
application to, " Dryden's Works" — that particular ex- 
cellence, 

excellencCy a name or noon, the nominative to the verh 
w€Ls, or the subject of the passive verb wm leseened, 

</— a preposition, preceding Dryden's Works, and show- 
ing the relation of those words to excellence^ which re- 
lation is that of property or possession — of the works 
of Dryden. 

> Drjfden*8y a proper or appropriate name— that is, a name 
belonging to an individual, and not to a species — in the 
possessive case, governed by work$. 

warkit a name in the plural number, following of. 

wa$ leuened — ^the passive form of the verb to UtBen, io 
the past tense, indefinite, subjunctive mode, third per- - 
son singular, agreeing with excellence^ its nominative. 
This form of the verb is composed of the substantive 
verb wot, and the particij^e in ed. 

6y— a preposition. 

his — an attribute agreeing with indigence. 

indigencc'^^-^ name in the singular number, following the 

preposition hy. 

their — an attribute agreeing with number. 

number — a name, the nominative to was increased. 

was increased — the passive form of the verb increase, in 
the past tense indefinite of the Indicative mode, third 
person singular, agreeing with number. 

rnnd — a connective of the two sentences, the preceding 
and the following — The sense is complete at increased^ 
and there the sentence might have been closed ; but as 
other clauses are added by the writer, the pause is 
marked with a semicolon. 
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J— a substitute for the writer's name, or a persood mibstl- 
tute — nomioatiye case to know, 

Jbnow-^a transitive irregular verb, affirming a fact, and 
therefore in the Indicative mode — first person sinj^ar, 
in the present tense indefinite, agreeing with /. 

not — a modifier of the verb know^ renderinjg the afimia- 
tion negative. 

how — a modifier of the verb, will be proved. 

it — a substitute of neuter gender, nominative case — rep- 
resenting the subsequent part of the sentence — the 
nominative to wUl be proved — ^inceptive, that is, intro- ^ 
ducing the verb, before the sentence or clause, which 
is the real nominative. 

imll be proved — the passive form of the verb prove in the 
future tense, third person singular, agreeing with the 
nominative it. 

that — a substitute representing the same part of the sen- 
tence as it — how it will be proved — ^viz. — that wluch 
follows. 

if— as before — an obsolete imperative verb, used to intro' 
duce a condition. 

he — a substitute for Dryden — nominative to had written. 

had written — a transitive verb, in the prior past tense, in- 
' definite, subjunctive mode, third person singular agree- 
ing with he. ^ 

less, an attribute in the comparative degree, here used as 
a substitute for a smaller quantity, the object after the 
transitive verb, had written. 

fie — a substitute for Dryden, nominative to would have 
written. 

would have written — the irregular verb write, in the prior 
past tense indefinite, potential mode, third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with h£. 
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h^ U r t m Attribote qodifying (he action of the rt^ 
would have writtWH— describing the manner of action— 
in the comparative degree. 

♦r- - a connective of the sentences between which it 
stands, and expressing an altematire. 

Aa^— a snhstitote representing ihe pfflt of the seDtence 
which lbllow8--the words, / do not know horn U will be 
prooedf are here aoderstood before ^uU, 

uMieed — an adverb or rather a compound of in and deed^ 
a preposition and noun. 

Jbe«— as before — nonunative to woidd hetve undergone, 

would have undergone — ^the irregnlar compound verb un- 
dergo, in the prior past tense of the potential mode— 
agreeing with he, the third person. 

^— a definitive, limiting the sense of toil, to a particoiar 
kind^— the toil of an author. 

foti— -a name or noun, in the singular number — the object 
after the transitive verb, itould have undergone. 

of-'^ preposition. 

on-T-a definitive, limiting the subsequent word to one per- 
son. 

author — a name in the singular number, fellowing of. 

if'^-^A before, expressing a condition. 

^— a substitute as before, nominative to had been soli- 
died. 

had been solicited — the passive form of the vetb soha'^* 
rendered negative by the modifier not, in the prior past 
tense of the subjunctive mode, third person singular 
agreeing with he. 

^— *a preposition. 
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s<Hneffttng'-^airame, composed rf, «6me, and tiiin^— follow* 
ing &y. 

mofxh-'^ii attribiite of the comparative d€^e, used 'to 
laodify the sense ijipr^sting. 

premnng--'^ participle e[ the preseot tease ef ^e verb 
pvesa; hut used as an attribute of the preeeding word 

90mething, 

than-'-^ cdnnectiye, uniting the following words in con* 
struction, with the preceding. 

r4e^-a definite, restrainio|^ the sense of iove. 

lovcr^VL name, nominative to the verb it understood, 
q/*— a |>repo8ition. 
juraite-^a. name — ^following of. 

Critical JStotes* 
^*I persecuted thk way unto the death." Acts 22, 4, 

As no particular sort of death is here intended, the 
definitive the ought to have been omitted. Lomth, 

'< When be, the spirit of truth is come, he wiU guide 
^u into all trutV John 16. 13. 

As the sense is probably all evangelical truth, and not 
ether kinds of truth, Lowth supposes the definitive l&€ 
ought to have been used; all the truths agreeable toihe 
original Gi^eek. This criticism is probably just; but the, 
student must be cautious of foUewisBig implicitly the use.of 
the Greek article; for nothing is. leas determinate; and 
Lowth himself acknowledges thai it h8» p^ausled all the 
grammarians to reduce the use of it to anv clear and cer- 
tain rules. In the New Testament, it is ouen used in piui- 
sages where it is not admissive in an English tfsnslation. 
J\datth. 3, a. ^<Bniig &r& therdere fniili m«et for re- 
IB 
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fimitmce** — in the Greeks worthj of ike repeataoce. 
Verse ll.-r-Whose shoes I am not irorthy to bear'' — in 
the origiMil, whose the shoes. In the same vene — ^^He 
•hall baptize yon with the Holy Ghost*'— in the or^^mal, 
with Holy Ghost. MaUh. 18. 8. It is better for thee to 
•nter into life halt or maimed — ^in the original, into the 
life. Same chapter, verse 2. — ^'^And Jesus called a litfle 
child nnto liim"-^n the original, there is no definitiTe — 
And JesQS calling child'*-^Verse 3. ^'Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children*^ — ^in the original, as 
the children. Maith. 22. 13. '*There shall be weeping 
and gnasliing of teeth" — ^in the original, there shall be the 
[or this] weeping — and the gnashing of like teeth. Ch. 24. 
3. '^Uponthe mount of the olives." Rom. 7. 1. *'Know 
ye not, brethren, [for 1 speak to them that know the 
law,] how that the law;" in the original, I speak to 
them that know law. Verse 2, * 'For the woman that hatb 
a husband is bound by the law"— in the original, boond 
by law. Verse 8. "For without the law, sin was dead." 
9rifi. Without law. Verse 21. •«! find there a law." 
orig. I find there the law. A multitude of similar passa- 
ges might be cited to prove how little is the analogy be- ^ 
tween the Greek and £o§^ish laqgnages, an regard to the * 
use of the definitives. 

But to place this feet in k stronger light, let it be obserr^ 
ed; that the Gredu use both the article or definitive in 
conjunction with the pronoun this — that is, two definitives 
with the same word. Rom. 7. 24. **Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death." wrig. from the body of 
the this deaths or the death this. Matth. 4. 3. '.<If thou 
art the son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread." orig, the these stones. This is a common idiom 
of the Greek, and one utterly repugnant to the genius of 
the English. 

Equity singular is the use of the Greek article, before 
proper nani^es— Jlfaetfc. 2. 22. '*He turned aside into the 
parts of GaKlee.** orig. — into the parts of the Galilee. 
eh. 17. 1. «<Jesus taketh Peter," orig. the Feier^-^ch. 
3. 1. 
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** Preaching in the wilderness of Jadca." ortg. of tke 
Judea." 

We cannot therefore draw any general inference, res- 
pecting the extent of the signification of words ijl Ekiglish, 
from the use of the Greek article. Indeed there are many 
cases where this article mast he omitted, or utterly per- 
vert tbd true meaning. Matth. 11.8. "Behold theyjthat 
wear soft clothing are wi kinga^ houses'^ — ^in the original, 
in tbe houses of the kings, ver, 11. "among them that are 
barn of women, there hath not risen a greater than John, 
tbe Baptist." in the original, them that are bom of t^ 
women. 

In other cases, the English the must he used where no 
article is found in the Greek, nH in Matth. 11. 5. The 
hl\n8 receive their sight — the lame walk — the lepers are 
cleansed — and the deaf hear. Here is no article in the 
Greek, but in English it cannot be omitted, except before 
lepers. 

Of the acbitrary and uncertain proof of the definite ar- 
ticle, the French language furnishes abundant proof. 

"L'avarice est de tous les vices, le plus.odieux." 

The avarice is the most hateful of all vices. 

"Le gouvernement doit avant toutes choses prof^ger les 
proprietes." The government ought before afl things to 
protect the properties. "Theophraste loue Thospitalit^ 
et il a raison." Theophrast praises the hospitality, and 
he has rea^n." Barrett. Trans. ofCicer. de Qf. 

The use of the le before names of general application, 
is wholly arbitrary and useless, but established by cus- 
tom. 

\ Some author, I think Bkur, boasts of the supertority 
of the English over the Latin language, in the use of ar- 
ticles. This is a great error. The Latin unvs is the Eng- 
lish an — and is, ille, hic^ answer all the purposes of the, 
thisBXid that. The Romans<*used these definitives When 
they wanted them, nor is any part of their writings left 
obscure for want of other articles). 
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^'Truly, this was the son of Ood." Maiik. 27. 54.— 
Lowtb supposes that the should be a, as this was spoke bj 
a pagan who probably believed io a plurality of Gods. 

So also in Dan. 3. 25. 

^'In thifl^assage, '^About an eigbt days." Luke 9. 28. 
cm is redundant or improper. Lowik. 

'^Nevertheless; Asa his heart, was perfect witb the 
Lord." L Kings. 15. 14. This mode of expressing pos- 
session is obsolete. 

"The more shame for ye.^^ The use of ye in the ob- 
jective is admissible only in the comic and burlesque 
style. LoTsvth. 

In popular practice, that and this are often followed by 
there and here — that th^re house — ^tlus hete tree* This 
idiom is probably as old as language, and is not a corrap^ 
tion. It existed in the Cekic — an tigh oi^-^tfaat kcme 
there — and the French has preserved it — Cet maison la. 
It might have had its origin in the poverty of the primi- 
tive languages of ttie w<»id; or it nk^ have proceeded 
from the practice of pointing to obje<^ described, or front 
the Saxon genitive of this; thissere; but in the improved 
style of modern lat^uage, it is unnecessary, and in Eng- 
lish, is confined to the- vulgar and colloquitd style, 

"I had rstfiec," is p«tob<ibly a nustabe for I would cathr 
er,^' but the error, at least in colloqaial language, seems 
ineiMrrigible* 

"The rules of our religion, from which we are swerv- 
ed." Tillotson. The passive form of srverve is obsolete. 
**Flee thee away" — ^' Was entered into a cons^racy" — 
"To vie charities^' — "Take pains to agree the sacred and 
profane chronology" — are incorrect; for intransitive verb^ 
do not admit the passive form, nor an object after them. 

Succeed, though numbered among intransitive verbs 
has obtained a gener^ use in a transitive sense — "Suc- 
ceed the means of grace," is the customary language of 
diviaes, and well authorized* 
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^*If Jqt^ this arm Bocceed." Pope. 

In the word abed^ ashore, &c. and before the partici- 
ples, acomingy agoing, ashoottng, a has been supposed a 
contraction of on or at. It may be so in some cases; but 
with the participles, it is sometimes a contradlon of the 
Saxon prefix ge, and sometimes perhaps of the Celtic ag. 

^^In him who is, and him who finds, a friend." Fope. 

Lowth condemns this use of a noun in the nominative 
aod objective at the same time; but without reason, as 
the cases are not distinguished in English. 

In the use of mistaken, there is a singularity which de- 
serves notice. When applied to persons, it is equivalent 
to being wrong or in an error. ''I am mistaken — ^you are 
mistaken" — mean, I am in an error, you are in an error. 
Bqiapplied to things, it signifies MMunderstood; has words 
91 opiiii^iiB ai» mi^kAen^ that is:^ minwderstoocL 

Jk imed for thai in the foUowing sentence, and in skai* 
taor cases, Lowth eaodems as improper or obsolete— ^*Uie 
fttbtions are so uncertain as they require a great deal of 
ttmrntoatioo." Bacem* This use of as is <^olete; bat 
is^genuifie Enif^sh. 

It is a popular oaistake to use wivee fi>r the possessive 
w^eU. It is aft fo^ wifa^idi^^al ia correct; but not, at 
my mives disposal'. 

On the other hmuk, pcioten err in using ptwfes ibr 
proofs, in the plumi. 

l/Otetr refers both to Iwne and plaee^^aUr, to time od- 
ly. Priestley. 

We sometimes hear the strongest of the two, used for 
the stronger of the two. In such cases, the comparative 
d^ree is the more correct. 

Then and above are often used as attributes; the then 
ministry; the above remarks; nor would I proscribe this 
use. It is well authorized and very convenient. 

Johnson observes, ^*A has a peculiar signification, de- 
noting the proportion of one thing to another; ''as the 
landlord hath a hundred a year.*' But the only peculiar- 
ity of this use, is, that no preposition is employed. This 
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•mid similar expressions are the pritikiikre idiom of tbc 
langoage— -as men origioally cooununioated Ideas chiefly 
by names, verba and attributes, withoat connectiFeeu TLe 
expression is perfectly good Fnglish. 

Averse, igx Lowtb's opinion, should be followed hj/rm; 
but why, any mor^ than repugnant or unwilling? Prac- 
tice has established the use of to, with propriety. 

Th^ verb lay is oflen used for lie — I iviil lay down. Lay 
h transitive — I will lay myself dowo. When no object 
follows, the intransitive verb //e should be used,- let him 
He down. 

The word rather is used to express a small degree of 
excess;''*She is ra/Aer profuse in her expenses." In Me 
manner is medfull ; "the coffee is full strong.'* Priest- 
ley. 

The signification of words in constracttoB, sometimes 
depends on the tone of voice with which they are ottered; 
thus, "I cannot find one of my books," if ottered without 
any peculiar force of voice upon mse^ nijeaiM that one of my 
books is missing. But with an emphasis upcm one, it 
means that all are missing. Th^s, if I say ^*No laws 
are better than the English," the word no uttered with- 
out emphasis, makes mededare the English to be the best 
laws— -with emphasis, it makes me affirm them to be 
worse than none. 

In the following sentence, an importa&t distinction is 
made by the definitive a — ^^He behaves wi4h a litUe rev- 
erence." This is positive, and rather praises than dis- 
praises; but omitting a — <*He behaves with liult rever- 
ence," and 1 rather dispraise the person. Thus, wlien f 
say "There were few men present," I speak of the 
number as inconsiderable. by way of dimtntition— Bot 
there were a few men present, 1 intend to represent the 
number in the most favorable light. Friestley. 

When we say "half a dollar," we mejjn in value only 
— ^but "a half dolLir," means a coin or piece of money. 

In this mode of expression, *^e looks him full in (^^ 
face," the is used for his, which is rendered unnecessary 
by the use othim preceding. Priestley. 
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There are many grammatical errors in the writers of the 
16th and 1 7th centttiies, which Liowth, Priestley, Blair 
and Campbell baye enumerated in their respective works, 
iind many of them are copied into Murray's Grammar. 
But the greatestpart of them are now so perfectly obso- 
lete, that students are in no danger of learning them, either 
from books or common practice; and it seems to be inex- 
pedient to swell the size of a modem Grammar, b^ criti- 
cisms upon modes of writing no longer used. 
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